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THE END OF THE Russo-JAPANESE WAR removes a menace to busi- 
ness prosperity and gives the nations of the world an opportunity of de- 
voting their energies solely to the peaceful rivalries of trade. Ever since 
the outbreak of hostilities between Russia and Japan, the security of the 
financial and commercial world has been threatened with the possi- 
bilities of an extension of the war to countries other than those immedi- 
ately concerned. It is hardly going too far to say that if any nation had 
shown a disposition to side with either of the combatants, all of Europe, 
and probably the United States also, might have been drawn into the 
fight. Although great efforts were put forth to preserve neutrality, and 
perhaps on account of an accurate forecast of what would result if out- 
side nations should become involved, yet business enterprise has never 
been entirely free from apprehension of the panic and disaster that 
would have followed if this possible world-wide war had become an 
actuality. With the agreement reached at Portsmouth, this portentous 
cloud is dissolved. 

The war was waged primarily for territorial and trade rights, and 
the result of the struggle will be to place Japan in a position similar to 
that held by Russia at the beginning of the war, except that Japan will 
doubtless return to China a large part of the territory heretofore occu- 
pied by Russia, and on the whole will probably be guided by a more en- 
lightened policy. 

In view of the fact that Russia appears to have been the aggressor, 
some doubts are expressed as to whether she has been made to suffer 
severely enough. Japan has been subjected to a heavy burden, both in 
men and money, and the demand for an indemnity can hardly be called 
unreasonable. That this point was yielded when the Peace Conference 
seemed on the point of dissolution was a striking evidence both of the 
magnanimity and wisdom of Japanese statesmanship. Japan has not 
only gained all she fought for on the field of war, but has won the 
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respect of mankind by refusing to continue to fight when nothing but 
money was at stake. 

President RoosEvELT is justly given the highest praise for the suc- 
cessful outcome of the Conference. Mr. Witte also has maintained 
his reputation for statesmanship of the first order in saving something 
from the wreck of a war he did his utmost to prevent. 

It should not be lost sight of that the country which has gained 
immeasurably by the war is Great Britain, whose ally is immensely 
strengthened, and a possible foe correspondingly weakened. 


a 


THE INSURANCE OF BANK DEPOSITS by means of a common fund con- 
tributed by all the banks is proposed in an article presented in this 
issue’ of the Macazine. No doubt, without such insurance, deposits 
in most banks are absolutely safe and reasonably so in all banks. But 
the impairment of confidence caused by the failure of one bank tends 
to communicate itself to others, and many bankers who know that their 
own institutions are impregnable would like to see this unsettling of 
trust in the banks counteracted, although they do not consider the in- 
surance of deposits feasible. 

The discussion of measures to increase the security of banking 
funds is a sign that banking opinion is coming to regard even the 
small risk attaching to bank deposits as being harmful to the general 
interests of the banking community. Until this risk is reduced to a 
minimum, or eliminated altogether, it cannot be said that such dis- 
cussion is fruitless. 

This proposal to insure deposits in banks by means of a safety fund 
has been fully debated, and the arguments, both favorable and un- 
favorable to the proposition, are so well known that they need not be 
restated. Furthermore, the plan has been put into practice. The 
safety-fund law in New York, which was supposed to be designed for 
the protection of the circulating notes of the State banks, was made 
applicable to deposits of failed banks also, and in consequence the plan 
failed; that is, the fund was not large enough to meet the claims of 
the noteholders and depositors. Of course, it would be a comparatively 
easy matter to calculate how big a fund would be required to pay the 
losses of failed banks, and to provide for the accumulation of such a 
fund, either by taxation or voluntary contributions. 

There is, however, great objection on the part of most bankers to 
making any payments whatsoever for such purpose. They consider that 
by proper management they can insure the safety of their depositors 
quite as effectually as in any other way, and can see no adequate reason 
why they should be taxed to bolster up a weak bank. 
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The principle of suretyship has recently been extended to include 
bank drafts, or money orders, so-called, and it is possible that the next 
step will be to apply this principle to bank deposits. If a surety 
company, with large enough capital, should undertake to guarantee the 
deposits of a limited number of banks in a certain territory, the results 
of such an undertaking would no doubt command the keen interest of 
bankers generally. It is not at all certain, with proper precautions— 
including a system of examination by the company furnishing the 
guaranty—that the losses to be met would be beyond the resources of 
some of the larger surety companies. 





os 


THE EXAMINATION OF BANKS by examiners acting under State or 
Federal authority is one of the safeguards provided for the security 
of bank stockholders and depositors. It is unquestionable that the 
system of examination and supervision of the National banks has been 
a strong factor in establishing those institutions in the public confi- 
dence. It is, therefore, all the more to be regretted that there is some 
evidence of a weakening of popular faith in the efficacy of the super- 
vision exercised over National banks by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. Many bankers have always, in fact, regarded these examinations 
with thinly-veiled contempt, and recently there has been a tendency 
to become more outspoken in relation to the superficial nature of these 
inspections. Possibly, in some instances, this attitude of mind may 
have been induced by a feeling on the part of the banks that the Govern- 
ment was unduly inquisitive; and in such cases the hostility has been 
aroused by a disposition on the part of the examiners to discharge their 
duties fearlessly. But, as a rule, the criticism of the official examination 
of banks is founded on the belief that such examinations are lacking in 
that degree of thoroughness which alone can render them efficient. 

Primarily, the examination of banks made by State and Federal 
examiners are conducted with a view to enforcing obedience to the 
laws enacted for the control of State and National banks. If the 
laws are being obeyed, the examiner can justly find no fault with the 
bank’s management. His authority virtually ends in certifying that 
the bank is not infringing the statutes. Of course, if insolvency is 
impending, he may make a report that will justify the Comptroller in 
advising the officers that if certain loans are not better secured, a 
Receiver will be appointed. But, outside of enforcing compliance with 
the laws—the beneficial effects of which should not be depreciated— 
bank examination appears, in too many recent instances, to have been 
too much in the nature of the services of a coroner instead of a wise 
physician whose admonitions—had they been heeded in time—might 
have made the post-mortem, inquiry unnecessary. 
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A sound system of bank examinations would have for its first object 
the protection of the stockholders’ interests. The National Banking 
Act concerns itself largely with the protection of noteholders and 
depositors, the welfare of stockholders being the last to be considered. 
Not only so, but stringent regulations are provided for the assessment 
of stockholders to make good the losses sustained by the banks. No 
fault whatever can be found with these provisions of law. They con- 
tribute greatly to the security of the National banks and to the high 
regard in which they are held. But these regulations, beneficial as they 
are, do not go to the root of the matter. The assessment of stockholders, 
for instance, may afford an effective remedy for the symptoms of disease, 
but it does not provide a means of curing the disease itself. 

When the safety of bank shareholders is assured; when they are 
certain not only of immunity from assessment to meet losses, but of a 
fair return on their investment, the protection of depositors may well 
be considered as of subsidiary importance, for it is indissolubly bound 
up in the shareholders’ welfare. 

The criticisms aimed at the official inspection of banks would have 
an unfortunate result if they should lead to the total discredit of such 
examination. With the rapid growth of the National banks since the 
law of March 14, 1900, was passed, it is a physical impossibility for the 
Comptroller of the Currency, with the limited number of examiners 
available, to insure an absolutely thorough examination of all the banks 
in the system. But the examination the Comptroller is able to give is 
nevertheless of great value in securing conformity to the National Bank- 
ing Law, designed for the protection of noteholders and depositors, and 
incidentally for the benefit of shareholders. This official inspection 
should, in all cases, however, be supplemented by examinations made 
at the behest of the owners of the bank, and made in their interest 
alone, which, from a practical standpoint, is superior to the interest 
of any one else. 

Outside of the banks in the large cities, there is often a lack of the 
trained ability requisite to a complete bank examination. This deficiency 
is being supplied by the professional auditors, who find a constantly 
growing field for their work among the banks. Generally a weakness 
in the management of a bank reveals itself in the methods of book- 
keeping, and all weaknesses of this character can be remedied by the 
employment of a capable and conscientious accountant. Some of the 
principles that should control in the examination of a bank were well 
stated in an address delivered before the recent convention of the New 
York State Bankers’ Association by Mr. S. R. Frynn, President of 
the National Live Stock Bank of Chicago. He said: 

“Every banking institution should be examined at least twice a 
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vear. These examinations should be made chiefly to test solvency. Sur- 
face examinations accomplish nothing. Sound banks make no attempt 
to conceal technical violations of law. Every man who has had expe- 
rience as an examiner knows that the most rotten banks show the most 
correct surfaces. Therefore, the good banks are criticised and bad 
banks praised, unless the examiners get beneath the surface. If I were 
to examine a bank now I think I would begin by investigating the 
methods employed. If I found a system in use which rendered wrong- 
doing practically impossible without collusion between two or more 
persons, I would devote no more time to the accounts than a surface 
checking would require. I would look for error, not crime. But if I 
found a system inviting crookedness, a system without safeguard, I 
would call the board of directors together, present the facts to them, 
and have it then and there determined whether the negligence of the 
officers evidenced stupid ignorance or intelligent purpose to loot the 
bank. In either case the officers should be removed. The examiner, 
backed by his chief, should insist upon their removal. Frankly, I 
suspect the honesty of a bank officer who favors a bank system devoid 
of proper checks and safeguards. The banker with right instincts will 
adopt a system that will as nearly as possible render it impossible for 
him to commit a crime. And the wise board of directors, instead of 
making examinations which leave them at their completion as ignorant 
of the true condition of the bank as they were at the beginning, would 
do well to have for the main object of their investigation the discovery 
of methods of doing business, the system of accounting adopted by 
their executive officers. If they find lax methods, lax system, they will 
make no mistake if they discharge the official responsible. They will 
be removing either a fool or a crook. Fire your fool before some stupid 
blunder results in staggering loss. Fire your crook before he has op- 
portunity to loot. If he is too quick for you, do not let maudlin sym- 
pathy influence you to help him escape just punishment.” 

The defects in the methods of accounting can be remedied by an 
expert accountant; but sometimes there are elements of weakness 
which only the eye of the experienced banker can discern. Banks fail 
through the ignorance and incapacity of their officers as well as on 
account of dishonesty. If the auditor who makes an examination is a 
banker as well, none of the deficiencies in the management will escape 
his attention. 

Another thing, the reports of examinations should be sent to every 
shareholder, in order that the owners of the bank may know how it is 
being run. If the results of an examination are placed before the officers 
only, or even the directors, the evils pointed out may go on unchecked; 
but it is hardly conceivable that if all the shareholders were apprised 
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of the fact that their investments were being mismanaged, they 
would remain indifferent. If they did, they would have no one but 
themselves to blame when the inevitable notice of assessment was 
received. 

A sentiment is developing among the bankers of the country for 
a system of expert bank examinations, at least equal to that made by 
the Canadian bank inspectors, who are officers of the banks, not of the 
Government. The inglependent banking system existing here will pre- 
clude the adoption of the Canadian plan; but it is probable that by 
giving careful consideration to the needs of our stupendous banking 
organization, the professional accountants and auditors will in time 
provide examiners who may be relied on to do efficient work, and to 
report exactly on what they find without regard to any other consid- 
erations save those of truth. 

The comparative freedom of anybody to engage in the ati busi- 
ness in the United States has been of immense advantage to the 
business development of the country. That some weeds have grown 
up alongside the enormous crop of sound and strong banks is no argu- 
ment for any radical change in our banking system. A moderate in- 
crease in trained oversight will remedy whatever defects have been 
revealed. 

Both the State and National banks are justly high in the popular 
esteem, as is clearly shown by the enormous aggregate of the deposits 
in these institutions. The discussion of the merits and demerits of 
the system of bank examinations is not a sign of weakness, but of 
strength—an evidence of the realization of the truth of a statement 
made by Mr. Frynn, that “The banks cannot hope for maximum public 
confidence unless danger of loss through bank failure is reduced to a 
minimum.” This maximum of public confidence is an ideal which the 
banks are striving harder every year to realize, and with increasing 
success. It can be fully attained in one way only—by good manage- 
ment. As an aid to this, there can be nothing better than frequent 
examinations, made by men who thoroughly understand their business, 
and who will fearlessly report what they find to every shareholder in 
the bank. 


A NEW SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY Will be installed early in the 
coming year, according to newspaper reports. It is said that when 
Mr. SHaw retires from his post in February he will be succeeded by 
Mr. Cortetyou, the present Postmaster-General. 

Beginning with ALEXANDER Hamitrton, the office of Secretary of 
the Treasury has been held from time to time by men of eminent ability. 
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Notwithstanding the tremendous growth of the country since the adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution, it is probable that no Secretary, not 
even excepting CHasez, has been confronted with difficulties as great 
as those which ALEXANDER HAMILTON was called on to meet, nor has 
anyone, perhaps, shown a capacity equal to that displayed by HaMILToNn. 

Hardly less distinguished was the fourth Secretary, ALBERT GaL- 
LATIN, who in length of service seems to have outranked all the other 
Secretaries from the foundation of the Government to the present time. 
He held the office from May, 1801, to February, 1814. Although re- 
membered chiefly for his services to the country as Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. GALLATIN has other claims to honorable distinction. 
He was a member of the Pennsylvania Legislature, of both branches 
of Congress, special commissioner in conducting the negotiations pre- 
liminary to the Treaty of Ghent, and Minister to France. He was also 
a bank President, and his writings on banking and currency have become 
a part of the classical literature of those subjects. 

Some of the Secretaries of the Treasury whose names have been 
prominent in the country’s history are: Ew1ne, Corwin, Dix, CHasz, 
McCuLLocH and SHERMAN. 

Opinion is much divided as to CuHasr’s administration of the 
Treasury. LincoLn said of him: “Of all the great men I have known, 
CHASE is equal to about one and one-half of the best of them.” Before 
he became Secretary of the Treasury, CHasE had been twice elected to 
the United States Senate and was twice Governor of Ohio. He resigned 
as Secretary of the Treasury in June, 1864, and in December of the 
same year was appointed Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Secretary SHERMAN was not less prominent in public life than Mr. 
CuasE. From 1854 to 1860 he was successively elected to the House of 
Representatives, was six times chosen a United States Senator, was 
Secretary of the Treasury, Secretary of State and a prominent can- 
didate of his party for the Presidency of the United States. He had 
what is a rare combination of talents—great political sagacity and an 
exceptional knowledge of finance. 

Mr. CaRLISLE, the Secretary of the Treasury in the last Adminis- 
tration of Mr. CLEVELAND, was also eminent in the public life of the 
nation before he entered the Cabinet. 

Of the Secretaries who were chosen primarily for their knowledge 
of finance, McCuLLocH and Gaag, in the recent history of the Depart- 
ment, will be remembered for conspicuous ability. Mr. MoCuLLoc# 
was not only one of the ablest of the old State bankers, but he was a 
man of the soundest financial views. If Congress had not interfered, 
he would have paid off the legal tenders and saved the country millions 
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of dollars. The course taken by Congress in stopping the withdrawal 
of the legal-tender notes is a striking illustration of the opposition often 
existing between political expediency and a sound financial policy. 
Since the Civil War time the banking and currency systems have been 
largely shaped by the exigencies of politics. 

Mr. Gaaez, like McCuLiocu, had made an exceptional record as a 
banker before he entered President McKi1ntEy’s Cabinet. His selection 
was due almost wholly to his ability as a financier. As Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. GAGE exercised a considerable influence on legislation. 
The gold-standard act of March 14, 1900, was enacted while he was 
in office, and no doubt the more important details of the measure were 
shaped by him. This act, however, did not make any substantial 
change in the policy of the Government regarding the gold standard; 
it was, in the main, merely declaratory of the policy that had existed 
for many years, although improvements were made in the methods of 
handling the gold reserve. But it was a strong tribute to the ability of 
Secretary Gace that even so mild a measure as this was passed. He 
had, at least, overcome the inertia of Congress with respect to financial 
legislation, and had he continued in office until the present time, pos- 
sibly he might have secured a rational and scientific remodelling of our 
entire currency system. 

To a man accustomed to deal with other men in a business way, the 
petty restrictions of politics must prove exceedingly irritating and irk- 
some; and it can hardly be expected that a Secretary of the Treasury 
with the requisite capacity to exercise an appreciable influence in 
moulding the financial policy of the country can find congenial employ- 
ment in parcelling out appointments with a view to placating the in- 
numerable petty bosses of the various States. It is this inability to 
meet the exacting political requirements that tends to make the high 
and honorable office of Secretary of the Treasury distasteful to men 
of the first order of ability. 

Although the members of the President’s Cabinet do not hold a 
position analogous to that of the Ministers of the British Crown, they 
are nevertheless placed in a position where their views may have great 
weight in shaping legislation, particularly such as may directly affect 
the matters under the control of their respective departments. 

If Mr. Corretyou should be named as Mr. SHaw’s successor, his 
experience as Chairman of the Republican National Committee would 
be of great advantage to him in apportioning the political emoluments 
in which the Treasury Department is so rich. His administrative ability 
and high personal character are also undoubted. Whether he will de- 
velop a genius for financial affairs that will make him a fit successor of 
HAMILTON, GALLATIN, CHASE and SHERMAN, remains to be seen. 
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The intense international commercial rivalry of the present day calls 
for the most perfect financial equipment if the United States is to 
continue to move forward in its aggressive fight for the industrial and 
commercial supremacy of the world. That our banking and monetary 
systems are, in some important respects, becoming antiquated, 
is becoming more and more apparent. It would be too much to expect 
Congress, of its own volition, to make the necessary amendments of 
existing law. The required reforms will be brought about only as the 
result of the pressure of public opinion, guided by intelligent leader- 
ship. It may be that Mr. CorrEetyou, with his keen knowledge of 
politics, would be just the man to arouse Congress from its lethargy 
and secure the needed reforms. Should he accept the Treasury portfolio, 
the opportunities which the position would present ought to be great 
enough to prove a stimulus to his ambition to win lasting fame in ad- 
ministering a department so rich in honorable traditions and illus- 
trious names. 





oo 


BANKING PUBLICITY as a means of preventing bank failures is given 
a somewhat novel application in a paper published elsewhere in this 
issue of the MaGazINE. It is proposed to publish, not merely the formal 
statements which the law now requires, but also the facts disclosed by 
the examination regarding the observance of the banking laws. The 
point is made that by maintaining silence when the banking laws are 
broken the authorities are, technically at least, guilty of complicity in 
these violations, and the bank is permitted to continue in business, often 
to the serious loss of the depositors. 

There is one thing to be said in favor of the proposition in question: 
It would bring about an automatic enforcement of the banking laws. 
No bank could afford to have the fact published that it was carrying on 
its operations in defiance of the laws believed to be necessary to ensure 
safety. Banks that strictly comply with the law would have nothing to 
dread from publicity of the kind proposed; in fact, they would be 
benefited by it. Only those banks that disregard the laws would be 
unfavorably affected, and it may be plausibly argued that they ought 
either to observe the regulations which the legislative power has pre- 
scribed, or quit business. 

But the question arises, Is not the remedy too drastic? In the matter 
of legal reserve, for example, if the fact were proclaimed in the news- 
papers that a bank in a certain town was short of the required reserve, 
might this not start a panic that would not only result in the closing 
of the bank concerned, but of others entirely innocent of transgressing 
the laws? It might turn out, if this proposal were put in operation, 
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that the penalty for breaking the banking law would, in many cases, be 
much harsher than the offense justified. Congress certainly did not 
contemplate the summary closing of a bank solely because its reserve 
falls below the legal requirement. 

The credit of a bank is extremely sensitive to adverse criticism, and 
while all suggestions tending to the greater safety of banking should 
be welcomed, it is open to question whether the proposed extension of 
banking publicity would be wise or not. Perhaps it ought to be con- 
sidered as a matter of course, when a bank is examined and permitted 
to continue in business, that it is not defying the law. That thi; is 
not always true at present is well known. But to employ a remedy 
that might engender a feeling of distrust among all the bank depositors 
of a community seems to be doing more than is necessary to make: the 
punishment fit the crime. 





~~ 


“THe THEORY OF GOVERNMENT PareR Money” forms the subject 
of an article which appears in this number of the Macazine from the 
pen of Mr. Cartes A. Conant, Treasurer of the Morton Trust Com- 
pany. This article is probably the last of the series written by him 
on the science of money which we shall have the pleasure of presenting. 
These papers, which have appeared from time to time in this MaGazine 
since the beginning of the year 1900 are parts of a general work on the 
principles of money and banking upon which the author has been em- 
ployed at intervals for the past six years. A few of these articles have 
appeared in other publications; the larger number have appeared in 
THE BANKERS’ Macazine. They are now being brought together by 
the author and welded into a harmonious whole, with such additions, 
transpositions and revision as experience has suggested. Valuable as 
they have usually been, taken by themselves, they will derive a much 
greater interest and value from the continuity of arrangement and 
harmony of aim which will appear in the complete work, “The Prin- 
ciples of Money and Banking,” which we understand will be published 
by Messrs. Harper & Bros. during the autumn. 

The appearance of a systematic work on money and banking is not 
an every-day occurrence. There were only two standard works in English 
on the subject when Mr. Conant began his labors—that of General 
Francis A. WALKER on “Money,” and that of W. Srantey JEvons, the 
eminent English economist, on “Money and the Mechanism of [x- 
change.” Each of these books was of a high order of merit, but they 
are now more than a generation old, and much has happened in the 
development of monetary science within that time. Two or three books 
have appeared recently, but they are either more elementary or much 
more extended than the work of Mr. Conant. 
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The time is evidently ripe for a new work on this subject, in view 
of all that has occurred in the world of monetary science since General 
Waker and Mr. JEvons wrote. Both of them were advocates of inter- 
national bimetallism, and perhaps not without some reason, under the 
conditions of their time. It is one of the creditable features of the work 
of Mr. Conant that he treats the progress of the gold standard as an 
evolution rather than a victory for a faction, as the stature of com- 
mercial countries has risen to the requirements, of a unit of high value 
and as the supply of gold has become adequate for this enlarged de- 
mand. How this evolution has not only established the gold standard 
in Europe and the United States, but has led to its adoption in the 
modified form of the gold-exchange standard even in the silver-using 
countries was set forth in one of Mr. Conanv’s articles in, the August 
number of THE BanKeERS’ Macazine. It is the thread of evolution, 
running from the first beginnings of the use of cattle as money down 
to the perfected coin of modern times which is one of the special 
themes of Mr. Conant’s work. The fact that he himself has had a 
large part in framing the policies and measures which have established 
the gold standard in the Philippines and Panama and confirmed it 
in the United States, applies to his work the touchstone of experience 
as well as of theoretical knowledge, and should give to it an essentially 


practical character sometimes lacking in the work of the professional 
student. 


THe NationaL Bankruptcy Act has now been in operation long 
enough to reveal both its good and bad features. That the latter are open 
to correction without repealing the law as a whole may be reasonably 
inferred. Several conventions of bankers’ associations have passed reso- 
lutions declaring that the law has served the purpose of its creation— 
the release of long insolvent debtors, and ought to be repealed. Some 
of these resolutions seem to have been passed without discussion and 
without that deliberate consideration demanded by a subject of such 
importance. 

As dealers in credits, bankers are deeply concerned in all laws relating 
to assignments and to the methods for distributing an insolvent’s estate. 
With the growth of banking and its extension from central points to 
include areas lying in contiguous States, and the ramification of busi- 
ness from the more important centres to every part of the country, there 
has gradually been developed a demand for uniformity in many business 
matters. This demand has led to the enactment of a uniform Negotiable 
Instruments Law by many of the States. But the passage of this law 
has been secured only after much concerted effort, and in several States 
there has been a departure from the act as originally drafted. Were 
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any attempt made to secure a uniform law on the subject of bank- 
ruptey, enacted by the State Legislatures, similar or perhaps greater 
difficulties would be encountered, and it would seem much easier to get 
Congress to cure any defects in the present law rather than to revert to 
the diversities and uncertainties of State laws. 

A uniform: and reasonable law relating to bankruptcy undoubtedly 
makes for greater business security, and it would perhaps be better to 
study the existing law .attentively, and find out its imperfections, and 
then ask Congress to make the act more nearly perfect, instead of agi- 
tating for the repeal of the law as a whole. 





-_— 


THE AMERICAN Bankers’ Assocration will hold its thirty-first an- 
nual conveftition in Washington, D. C., October 11, 12 and 13. Both 
the date and place of meeting are well chosen, and an attendance close 
to the high record may be expected. Congress will not be in session 
when the convention assembles, which is to be regretted, ‘as the legis- 
lators seem to be more or less deficient in that knowledge of banking 
and monetary science which the convention could readily impart. But 
the convention will have the President at close range, and it is hoped 
he will not neglect the opportunity of getting valuable financial informa- 
tion at first hand. President Roosrvetr doubtless entertains sound 


views on money and banking, but he has been so much occupied with 
other, and perhaps more pressing questions, that he seems to have given 
little special consideration to these subjects. In the conquest for the 
world’s markets an efficient monetary and banking system constitutes 
one of the most telling weapons. The holding of the bankers’ convention 
at Washington may serve to remind the President of this fact, and he 
may be moved to make some recommendations to the legislative body. 


oo 


THE BUSINESS SITUATION in the United States was perhaps never 
better than at the present time. Good crops, the end of the war, the 
absence of disturbing political conditions—all these elements, and 
others that might be mentioned, combine to form an exceptionally 
favorable situation for the prosecution of business enterprise. That this 
opportunity will be eagerly taken advantage of by the shrewd com- 
mercial, industrial and financial men of the country cannot be doubted. 

If any apprehension is to be entertained for the future, it would take 
the shape of fear that the outlook is so propitious as to lead many men 
to become too optimistic and thus push enterprise beyond prudent 
bounds. But to take this view would be merely borrowing trouble. 

The banks seem, on the whole, well prepared to meet the heavy 
demands of the fall trade, and there is no reason to look for monetary 
stringency. 





TRUST COMPANIES—THEIR ORGANIZATION, GROWTH 
AND MANAGEMENT.* 


BOOKS, RECORDS AND FORMS FOR THE TRUST DEPARTMENT 
—Continued. 


JOURNALS AND LEDGERS. 


The book of original entry for all transactions in the Trust Department 
involving cash is the General Journal of the Trust Department. This book 
is really, in its main usage, simply a cash-book; but usage differs in the mat- 
ter of arranging the debits and credits as for a cash-book or as for a journal. 
The ordinary journal form suffices for the work, and for small companies is 
not only cheaper than specially-ruled books, but is also quite as convenient. 
Most of the larger companies, however, use specially-ruled books; the chief 
purpose of the rulings, aside from the matter of appearance, being to separate 
different classes of accounts. Figure 7 represents a Trust Journal, or rather 
Cash-Book, arranged with separate columns for the accounts of ‘‘ Bond 
Trusts,” of ‘‘ Court Trusts” and of ‘‘Sundry Trusts.” The company which 
uses this book conducts all its trust work through one department, but main- 
tains three trust ledgers—one containing the accounts of bond trusts (i. e., 
trusts in which the company acts as trustee under bond mortgages, involving 
the payment of coupons and of bonds when due), another containing the 
accounts of court trusts (i. e., trusts received by appointment of court), 
and the third containing the accounts of all other trusts for which cash is 
handled. It will be seen that the arrangement of this cash-book makes con- 
venient the posting of the items to the three ledgers, inasmuch as a glance 
down any column shows what items are to be posted to the ledger in hand. 

The three small columns at the left of each page are for posting marks. 
The first of these columns, headed ‘‘ Special Accounts,” is for use with those 
items that must be sub-posted to any other than the regular ledger accounts, 
such as rents, items for the Loan Register, ete. In the ledger a complete set 
of books is kept for each trust, just as the owner of the trust might keep 
them for himself. Each item in the general cash-book therefore appears in 
the individual ledger of its proper trust as both a debit and a credit. The col- 
uns in Figure 7 headed ‘“‘ Individual—Dr.—Cr.” are for the marks of post- 
ings to these accounts. In the figure the entries are numbered for conven- 
ience in describing the entries: these numbers would not appear, of course, 
in the regular use of the cash-book. Thus, in the left page of Figure 7, 
entry No. 1 would be posted first as a debit to the cash account of the Smith- 
ville Bond Pool, and a check mark made in the Dr. posting column. It 
would then be posted to the credit of Syndicate Subscriptions account of 
the Smithville Bond Pool, and a check mark made in the Cr. posting column. 


* Publication of this series of articles was begun in the January, 1904, issue of the MAGA- 
ZINE, page 31. 
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Fic. 7.—R1IGHT- AND LEFT-HAND PAGES OF GENERAL TRUST JOURNAL OR CASH-BOOK. 





Of the remaining entries on the left page, the debits would all be made to 
the cash accounts of the several trusts. The credits would be made as fol- 
lows: Entry No. 2, to the Income account of the trust concerned; entry No. 
3, to income; entry No. 4 to the Bonds account, and if the bonds are sold at 
a profit, the excess over the cost would be posted to the credit of the Profit 
on Bonds account; entry No. 5, to the Coupons account and to the Bonds 
account. In entry No. 2, the items would be sub-posted to the rent ledger 
under the account for each piece of property, and the check marks of the 
postings placed in the Special Accounts posting column. In entry No. 3, the 
the interest on the mortgage would be sub-posted to the Loan Register, under 
the account for this mortgage. 
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In the right hand page of Fig. 7, the credits for all the entries would be 
made to the cash accounts of the several trusts. The debits would be made 
as follows: Entry No. 1, to Coupon account of the trust involved; entry No. 
2, to the account of Mary Trowbridge, if remittances are regularly made to 
her; or, if remittances are not regularly made, to the Expense account; 
entry No. 3, to S. 8. Smith, Syndicate Manager; entry No. 4, to Expense and 
Repairs accounts, respectively; entry No. 5, to Repairs and O. R. Gates 
accounts, respectively. The Repairs items in entries Nos. 4 and 5 would be 
sub-posted to the Rent ledger under the accounts of the properties involved, 
a separate account being kept of the expenses and repairs on each piece of 
property. It will be noted that a voucher is kept for each item of expense, 
the vouchers for each trust being numbered consecutively. 

With this journal, as already stated, ledgers are used in which a complete 
set of ‘‘ double entry” books is kept for each trust. The ledgers, which are 
preferably loose-leaf books, are indexed by tabs on the edges of the leaves, 
and after the tab index for each trust are inserted as many ledger leaves as 
may be required. The number of accounts carried for each trust depends, of 
course, upon the character of the trust. It may require the carrying of only 
Cash and one other account, such as Principal or Income. It may be neces- 
sary to add to these such accounts as Bonds, Stocks, Mortgages, Real Estate, 
Individuals, ete. Under this plan the cash account will of course contain a 
memorandum of every cash transaction affecting the trust, and it therefore 
serves as the basis for rendering statements of account either to the court or 
to beneficiaries or to the maker of the trust. Some companies eall this 
account the Bank account rather than the Cash account. 

For these ledger pages any of the forms shown hereafter may be used. If 
only one form be used, as is practicable, though not entirely convenient, that 
shown in Figure 16 is probably the most useful, being adapted to different 
kinds of accounts, and containing columns for both debit and credit balances. 

Inasmuch as the character of the business done in trust work for court 
trusts differs considerably from that done for corporation trusts and others, 
many companies, as already stated, divide the trust work into two divisions, 
and use different styles of records in the .two divisions. Figure 8 represents 
a journal form used in the corporations division of the trust department. 
The general arrangement of the page is one which is coming to be used 
extensively for various purposes both in trust and banking departments. 
Both debit and credit items are brought on to the same page; and the space 
for names and descriptions being in the center, the writing of the names of 
accounts is often avoided in cases where there are both debits and credits to 
be made to the same account. It also causes the name of each account to 
stand out prominently on the page. The object of the extra column headed 
“General Accounts” isto facilitate the separation of accounts which for any 
reason are to be treated differently from the regular deposit accounts, or of 
accounts which are carried in a separate ledger. For example, the total funds 
of the department are carried as Bank account, which is of course a general 
account made up of the cash balances of all the accounts in the department. 
These funds are carried by some companies in their banking departments, 
and by some are carried in other trust companies or banks. As shown in the 
figure, the total of disbursements for the day is credited to Bank in the Gen- 
eral Accounts column; and the receipts are debited to Bank either at the 
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close of the day or at convenient times during the day as deposits of the funds 
are made. Among other general accounts would be the interest account for 
interest received on the Bank account, Bonds and Stock account, if the total 
of these items be carried in a separate account, ete. The company from 
whom the writer got this form carries all coupon accounts in a separate 
ledger, and therefore enters items for coupon accounts in the General 
Accounts column in the journal. The second entry in Figure 8—that of the 
eredit to ‘‘ Auburn and Birmingham Traction Pool ”—illustrates a use of the 
two columns. The bonds having been purchased at 80, are carried at that 
figure in the general Bonds account. The sale here recorded having been at 
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Fic. 8.—JOURNAL FOR THE CORPORATIONS DIVISION, TRUST DEPARTMENT. 


86, the profit of $240 is journalized in the Deposits column, while the amount 
at which the four bonds are carried—$3,200—is entered in the General 
Accounts column. 

The next-to-the-last entry in Figure 8 illustrates a time and labor saving 
plan that is much used. A dividend of $48,955 is paid, the amount being 
divided between perhaps one or two hundred persons. Only the total is 
entered in the journal; while the items, taken from the stubs of the depart- 
ment’s check-book, are entered in detail in the ledger. In case of a large 
number of credit items to the same account on the same day, a similar plan 
is followed, the details being posted directly to the ledger from the credit 
tickets. This plan subtracts nothing from the completeness of the record, 
while it saves about half the labor otherwise necessary. 

It will be noted that although this book is practically a cash-book, it is 
not, like the form shown in Figure 7, arranged in cash-book style. This mat- 
ter is largely a question of personal taste, but the usage is in favor of using 
the journal rather than the cash-book style, the credits appearing on the 
right and the debits on the left, as in Figure 8. 

The ledger for this department is preferably a loose-leaf book. There is 
so much variety in the nature of the accounts that must be kept that it is a 
decided convenience to have special rulings for the different kinds of accounts; 
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and this cannot be done easily unless loose leaves, to be inserted as needed, 
areused. The leaves must be large enough to accommodate accounts require- 
ing much space. A convenient size is about fifteen and one-quarter inches 
deep and eleven inches wide for the rulings, with such added width as is 
needed for the style of binder used. Figures 9, 10, 11, 12 and 16 show several 
ledger forms that have been found useful. 

Figure 9 shows a form adapted to accounts in which funds are collected 
in installments or on ‘‘ calls,” or in which payments are to be made in several 
dividends, or in which either receipts or disbursements are to be classified. 
The figure illustrates the use of the form for an account involving the collec- 
tion of funds on several calls. From this record it is easy to ascertain at any 
moment the totals paid in on each call, the persons who have made payments 
on each, and the balance of the account. Ina similar manner, where the 
form is used to record the payment of funds in several dividends, it easily 
shows any information regarding the account that is apt to be wanted. For 
ordinary dividend accounts, however, the use of Form 10 is better, inasmuch 
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Fic. 9.—LEDGER SHEET FOR ASSESSMENTS AND DISTRIBUTIONS, 


as the whole dividend is usually paid on the same day, and the complete 
account may therefore be at once placed on a page by itself. Where funds 
are to be disbursed, and a separate account is wanted of items paid on 
account of principal, interest, commission, expense, ete., this form is well 
adapted to the needs. Because of the various uses to which the form may 
be put, the several columns have no printed headings; but it is customary 
to have rubber stamps for the headings most used. 

Figure 10 shows a ledger form adapted to accounts where not much room 
for description of items is needed. The record is kept in a very compact 
shape. The figure illustrates its use for dividend accounts. If the number 
of items be large, the account is continued on the right half of the page, 
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Fig. 10.—LEDGER SHEET FOR GENERAL USE. 


shown blank in the figure, and on the other side of the leaf, which is ruled in 
the same way. If the number of items be small, two dividends may be re- 
corded on each page. This is a convenient form to use for coupon accounts, 
unless a special form like that shown in Figure 12 is used. Thesmall columns 
headed by check-marks / in this form are for use in case the work is to be 
checked over in a hunt for an error or for any other purpose. The use of the 
column for such check-marks leaves the page in neater shape than do check- 
marks placed indiscriminately, besides being a clearer guide. 


Fig. 11.—LEDGER SHEET WITH WIDE DESCRIPTION COLUMN. 


In Figure 11 is shown a ledger page which is convenient where the items 
are to be described at length. The descriptions of debit and of credit items 
may be separated by the device explained in connection with Figure 14. 

In Figure 12 is shown a form which combines a ledger page for coupon ac- 
counts and a record of coupons paid. The combining of the two is a great time 
saver, and the arrangement for noting the bond numbers of couponspaid is very 
convenient. In the first debit to the account—that for the payment of cou- 
pons presented by John Doe—record of the bond numbers 137, 138 and 139 is 
made in the description column in the ledger part of the page, and check-marks 
(/) are made in the proper spaces in the form for bond numbers of coupons 
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paid. In the fourth debit, the First National Bank of Chicago has presented 
twenty-five coupons cut from bonds whose numbers are not consecutive. To 
list all these numbers separately would require considerable time, and then 
the record would not be as clear as that obtained by the device here used. 
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Fic. 12.—COMBINED COUPON LEDGER AND RECORD SHEET. 


The letter ‘‘a” is used to designate the coupons covered by thisentry. This 
letter is then placed in each of the little squares showing the bond numbers 
of such coupons—i. e., 44, 45, 123, 124, 125, 126, 232, 412, 413, 414, ete. The 
next party presenting a bunch of coupons whose bond numbers are not con- 
secutive is given the letter ‘‘b,” the next ‘‘e,” and soon. Asis evident from 
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a study of the figure, this device shows easily and quickly what coupons have 
been paid, and who has presented any particular coupon. In ease the ledger 
space on the page is exhausted before the form for bond numbers of coupons 
paid is filled, the use of the latter is continued, only the ledger space of the 
next page being used. It is more apt to happen, however, that several paves 
will have to be used for the bond numbers of coupons paid before the ledger 
space of one page is filled. If more than 999 bonds are outstanding from 
which coupons are to be presented, of course two or more pages will have to 
be used for recording the bond numbers of the paid coupons. 

The use of these various ledger forms suggests again the very great con- 
venience of the loose-leaf system. Under this system, whenever an account 
ealls for the use of any one of these forms or of any other form which may be 
suggested by the needs of the case, such form may easily be inserted in the 
ledger and the records be kept in the clearest and most convenient manner. 
The system is adaptable to any need that may arise. This is not true of the 
bound book; for while a number of different forms may be bound under the 
same cover, it is impossible to foresee just how many pages of each kin<d of 
form will be needed; and it is impossible to group them in the most conven- 
ient manner for a series of accounts. Moreover, at any time a new kind of 
account may be received which, for the greatest clearness and convenicuice, 
will require a kind of record different from any in the book. In such a case, 
if the loose-leaf system is used, all that is necessary is to have the priiter 
prepare the new form, and insert it in the binder. Furthermore, under the 
loose-leaf system there need be carried in the ledger only such pages as are 
needed, while in a bound book there are certain to be many unused pages, 
and the number of such unused pages is sure to be increased as the number 
of different forms is increased. When all of the pages of a certain form are 
used, the book must be filed away with many pages of the other forus 
unused. This takes space in the vault and adds to the expense. 

CLAY HERRICK. 


(To be continued.) 


GERMAN NOTE CircuLATION.—A bill is before the German Reichstag which 
will give the Imperial Bank the right to issue notes of twenty and fifty 
marks denomination; the lowest limit hitherto having been 100 marks. 

The bill also provides that the Treasury certificates, of which about 
£6,000,000 are in circulation, shall hereafter be confined to denominations of 
five and ten marks. These certificates were issued originally for the purpose 
of taking up the paper money of the various German States in circulation 
when the Empire was founded, and have been left in circulation to supply 
the need of the country for smaller denominations than the Reichsbank was 
permitted by law to issue. 

“The Economist,” in commenting on this bill, says that “although the 
German public shows no great liking for paper money of small denominations, 
the Government think that smaller Reichsbank notes are needed in industrial 
centres, where large sums must be paid out in wages; but the chief reason 
for the bill is the need for notes in making payments by registered letter. 
The use of checks in Germany, owing to lack of adequate legal protection, 
is still quite limited, and payments by registered letter are consequently very 
frequent. It is believed that the gold stock of the Reichsbank will be perma- 
nently increased through the issue of twenty and fifty mark notes, and this 
will make for cheaper money rates.—London Bankers’ Magazine. 





THE THEORY OF GOVERNMENT PAPER MONEY. 


Government paper money consists of notes issued by a government to cir- 
culate as currency. In order to circulate readily, such notes are printed in 
uniform style, for even sums. They do not usually bear interest, although 
there have been cases where an effort had been made to give to interest- 
bearing obligations for small denominations the money function. Two im- 
portant attributes have usually distinguished issues of government paper 
money—that they have been inconvertible and have been made legal tender 
for debts. 


INCONVERTIBLE PAPER MONEY. 


Inconvertibility means that the government has made no arrangements, 
or inadequate ones, for converting such notes at the will of the holder into 
standard money. The fact that they are not redeemed in such money on 
presentation has given such notes also the designation of irredeemable gov- 
ernment paper. While we shall have occasion to speak of some cases in 
which government notes have been made redeemable, the temptation to issue 
them has usually derived its force from the fact that they could be issued 
without providing for redemption. Discussion of both the history and theory 
of government notes has, therefore, been based upon their lack of convert- 
ibility into coin at par at the will of the holder. 


Tue LEGAL-TENDER QUALITY. 


The “legal-tender quality” is conferred on different forms of money in the 
United States only by specific provisions of law. In Great Britain, however, 
the obligation to receive money at its face value seems to have been assumed 
for all the current moneys of the kingdom as a part of the common law. 
When Henry III in 1257 tried to introduce gold into the currency, a writ 
issued “commanding the Mayor of London to proclaim in that city that the 
gold money which the King had caused to be made should be immediately 
current there and elsewhere within the realm of England in all transactions 
of buying and selling, at the rate of twenty pennies of sterlings for every 
gold penny.”? In most modern States the limits are defined to which the 
subsidiary coins may be employed in making payments, and few such States 
have hesitated to give the quality of legal tender to their own paper issues 
and to those of the banks when war or economic difficulties have led to the 
Suspension of specie payments.? The need for any legal-tender laws is dis- 
puted by some economists. Bank notes which are redeemable in standard 


1For this and other instances, vide S. P. Breckinridge, “Legal Tender,” 
p. 18, et seq. By a statute of 27 Edward III, persons desiring to accept foreign 
moneys were permitted to do so, but were not compelled to against their 
will, 

*The French employ two terms for legal tender, cours légal and cours 
forcé—the former corresponding to the legal recognition of current metallic 


money, the latter plainly recognizing the forced character of irredeemable 
Pape r. 
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money are often not a compulsory tender, but are accepted in current trans- 
actions, because they are as good as legal money. 


POWER OF THE GOVERNMENT TO CREATE AND MAINTAIN VALUE. 


The fact that governments have been able from time to time to issue 
paper which had value in exchange, even when not redeemed in coin on de- 
mand, has led to much confusion of thought regarding the causes which give 
value to money. The essential question, can government create value? has 
been answered in too broad a way, both by those who have opposed such 
issues on the one hand and by those who have looked upon them as a magic 
means of creating wealth on the other hand. 

The value of money is derived in part from its use as a medium of ex- 
change. It is in the power of a government, as it is in the power of an indi- 
vidual, to give value to a certain extent to any article by creating demand for 
it. A government is able to create demand for articles through its position 
as consumer. The value of battle-ships and cannon would fall materially if 
governments should suddenly diminish the demand for them by a universal 
convention to give up their use. It cannot correctly be said, therefore, that 
government has no power to confer exchange value. Even an individual has 
power, within the limit of his means, to create demand for articles having 
no tangible use, as diamonds, autographs, or rare manuscripts. Such 
articles derive exchange value from the relation of demand to supply. The 
same principle applies to paper money. Government can create a demand for 
such money by special measures; it can by other measures monopolize the 
supply and so concentrate the demand for a medium of exchange upon this 
supply as to compel private individuals to employ it as the only alternative 
to going without a medium of exchange. It is well said by Fetter that “a 
sound theory of paper money makes it a special case of monopoly value.” 
How this comes about he thus sets forth: * 

“Business conditions remaining unchanged, the limit of possible issue 
without depreciation is the number of units in circulation before the paper 
money was issued, the saturation point of full-weight and full-value coins. 
Because governments generally have not stopped at that point, paper money 
has depreciated.” 

There is in every community a demand for a medium of exchange. This 
demand is met in communities where a metallic currency is used by gold 
and silver coins and promises by responsible institutions to pay such coin. 
When a government determines to issue paper money and to make it legal 
tender, it is aided by the operation of Gresham’s law, that an inferior money 
will drive out a better. Where the option of receiving one or the other of 
two articles lies with the person who is to receive them, the option will be 
exercised in favor of the better article. Competition to obtain the favor of 
the consumer thus tends to keep up the quality of the articles offered by 
shop-keepers. In the case of money, if the option lay with the creditor 
which money he should receive, he would insist upon the best. This condi- 
tion, however, is reversed by a legal-tender law, which gives the option to a 
debtor. Such a law confers upon the debtor the privilege of paying in paper 
money where the creditor would prefer gold. Inevitably under the operation 
of the principle of self-interest, every debtor accepts the option of paying in 
the cheaper money. 


°‘“The Principles of Economics,” p. 451. 
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Even if gold, therefore, remains a legal tender in countries where govern- 
ment paper has been issued, the gold will soon disappear, because it has a 
higher value than the paper. Even if the paper is, by careful regulation, 
maintained substantially at par with gold within the country, it will be 
found that it is not accepted readily abroad. Gold is accepted abroad and is, 
therefore, used to pay for imports and other obligations where the new 
paper cannot be so used. Hence the gold will be withdrawn from circulation 
for use abroad and the vacuum will be filled by the new paper. As every 
man has debts to pay, which he has either formally contracted for deferred 
payment or in the cash transactions of daily life, he will require legal-tender 
currency to pay them. Even aside from the payment of debts, there will be 
a demand for the legal-tender currency for till-money for merchants and for 
meeting demands upon banks for loans. 

In short, the fundamental need of the community which has given rise to 
the use of money can be satisfied only by the continued use of some substitute 
for money, even where economic tendencies drive away the true money of 
standard metal. This entire demand for money, therefore, including the 
customary demand as well as the demand arising to fulfill contract obliga- 
tions previously entered into, will absorb government paper up to the amount 
where it replaces the coined money which has been previously in use. Thus 
a government which issues such paper and declares by law that it shall be 
received for debts will have little difficulty in putting it in circulation 
through the medium of its usual disbursements. As the process is explained 
by Beaure: * 

“Fictitious and managed money is sought because it is useful in exchanges 
and it is difficult of acquisition because it is limited in quantity. Then also 
it is representative of real money, being exchangeable for it. It enters the 
category of articles which, being no longer capable of reproduction, have by 
hypothesis a value which depends not upon their cost of production (which 
relates only to the past), but solely upon demand and supply.” 

The acceptance of government currency at par for public dues is an ele- 
ment in giving it value. The holder of government notes knows that if the 
private individual will not take them as the equivalent of the coined money 
which they have displaced, the government will do so. He can pay fees for 
passports and invoices, he can purchase postage-stamps, he can pay customs 
duties and direct taxes with the paper currency. If he has not such payments 
to make himself in large amounts, he knows that importers and others have 
them to make and that he can dispose of the money at a trifling discount to 
them. Thus, within certain limits, the fact that government currency is a 
legal tender to the government, as well as between individuals, aids in main- 
taining its value. 

It should be obvious, however, that the acceptance of government paper 
for public dues cannot maintain the value of an amount of such paper in 
excess of the demand thus created. There are several historical instances 
where its value has been maintained because the quantity was limited, and 
these instances have been misinterpreted by some as affording evidence that 
acceptance for public dues will maintain at par any quantity of such paper 
issued. Thus, when the General Court of Massachusetts enacted in 1692 that 
the notes of the province should pass in public payments at an advance of 


ay 
*“Théorie et Pratique de la Monnaie,” p. 32. 
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five per cent. over their face value, the notes were successfully maintained 
at par for twenty years. But the amount was only £7,000 and when further 
issues were made, even with careful provision for redemption, depreciation 
of the paper set in. 

ISSUE OF UNITED STATES DEMAND NOTES. 

Another instance, much quoted by the advocates of government paper 
money, was the issue of demand Treasury notes made by the United States 
early in the Civil War. These issues fell at first below par, and were dis- 
criminated against at the banks; but when they were made receivable for 
customs dues on the same basis as coin, they rose to a premium over later 
issues, to which no such privilege was attached. As they were cancelled when 
thus received, and greenbacks issued in their place, Secretary Chase was able 
to report that the amount outstanding had been reduced on June 30, 1863, to 
$3,300,000. As gold was otherwise required for the payment of customs 
duties and these notes were accepted for the same purpose, they acquired the 
character of gold for these payments. The Government having thus created 
a demand for the notes and having provided a supply which was not in ex- 
cess of the demand, they retained a value which they could not have retained 
if the supply had exceeded the demand. 

It is not an easy task, however, to hold up the value of irredeemable 
paper in coin. It is an axiom of mathematics that “things which are equal 
to the same thing are equal to each other.” Paper which can be exchanged 
at par for coin is, therefore, equal to coin; but the corollary of this axiom 
is that paper which cannot be exchanged at par for coin is not equal to coin. 


REASONS FOR ISSUING IRREDEEMABLE PAPER. 


Why, then, it may be asked, have issues of irredeemable paper ever been 
resorted to? The most obvious answer is, that such issues enable the govern- 
ment making them to obtain capital without paying for it. When the Govern- 
ment of the United States in 1861 began the issue of Treasury notes, it in- 
curred no immediate cost but that of printing the notes. It was able to 
exchange them for guns, ammunition, uniforms and stores. From a super- 
ficial point of view it might appear that a very clever stroke of finance had 
been achieved in acquiring all these things for the State, themselves the 
product of the labor of many thousands of men for many weeks, without any 
other cost to the Government or the country than an act of legislation and 
the revolutions of the printing-press. 

In most cases of government issues, however, it has not been altogether 
out of pure wantonness—the desire to get something for nothing—that the 
printing-presses have been set in operation producing paper money. It has 
been because of inability, or supposed inability, to obtain resources by other 
means, or disinclination to resort to such means. This was the case with the 
early issues of the American colonies, who were ill-equipped to invest a 
large capital in a metallic currency; it was the case with the assignats issued 
in France in the hope of averting the bankruptcy invoked by many years of 
royal extravagance; and was the case also with the first issues of “green- 
backs” in the American Civil War. In the latter case, it was possible to have 


5S. P. Breckinridge, “Legal Tender,” p. 57. 

¢“Finance Report,” 1863, p. 45. The popular impression that these notes 
were always at par or a premium is shown to be unfounded by Mitchell, 
“History of the Greenbacks,” pp. 149-155. 
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averted the issue of Government paper by prompt resort to the powers of 
taxation; but such steps were so long delayed as to justify in a measure 
Charles Sumner’s declaration: 

“Whatever may be the national resources, they are not now within reach, 
except by summary process. Reluctantly, painfully, I consent that the pro- 
cess should issue.” 

This passage rightly defines the manner in which the Government took 
capital from its citizens by the legal-tender acts. It hints, however, at a 
deeper economic motive for such action—a motive which has been generally 
overlooked in the discussion of the subject, but which serves as a partial 
set-off (though a very incomplete one) for the evils which Government paper 
has caused. This was the temporary saving of capital to the country. If the 
payment of legal-tender notes to soldiers and contractors had been simply a 
taking by the Government for its own purposes of the products of American 
laborers and manufacturers, the country would not have been the gainer. 
But there was another principle involved, which affected the country as a 
whole to substantially the same extent. This lay in the fact that the country 
as an economic unit was enabled to acquire from abroad the control of an 
amount of capital or goods representing approximately the amount of the 
new currency issued. No foreigner would accept the new currency in pay- 
ment for his labor or its products, but the country was enabled to substitute 
for its existing currency, consisting of standard metal, a new currency of 
paper, and to pay for imported goods by the exportation of gold, which would 
otherwise have had to be paid for by the exportation of other goods. 

It is an important principle of economics that the employment of paper 
substitutes for metallic money tends to afford a means of drawing capital 
into use which would otherwise have remained idle. While this principle is 
not ordinarily so applicable to issues of government paper as to bank notes— 
because the former do not grow out of normal commercial transactions—yet in 
a time of unusual need for supplies by the government, such as occurred 
during the Civil War, an issue of such paper, by increasing the immediate 
resources of the State, may have contributed to keep capital at home and to 
substitute gold for it in the settlement of obligations incurred abroad. In 
this sense the appropriation by the State of an equivalent amount of the 
capital of the people was a justification of the argument of Dubois, that the 
mercantilists were not entirely wrong in preoccupying themselves with the 
formation of a war-chest and that the early expenses of a campaign require 
great sums to be immediately available.” Under ordinary circumstances, it is 
undoubtedly true (with some qualification), as laid down by Walras, that: * 

“The increase in the quantity of (available) capital permitted by an 
issue of bank notes consists in an increase, not In the quantity of circulating 
capital, but in that of fixed capital.” 

Under normal conditions, the quantity of circulating capital which a 
country requires does not differ widely enough from time to time to prevent 
hew savings from being added for the most part to the stock of fixed capital 
in the form of tools, investments in machinery and buildings. This would be 
the natural effect of the issue of irredeemable paper in large amount and the 
consequent expulsion of a gold currency in time of peace. In time of war, 
however, when a large number of persons are withdrawn from the ranks of 


‘“Précis de l’Histoire des Doctrines Economiques,” I., p. 265. 
“Etudes d'Economie Politique Appliqué,” p. 362, 
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producers to become consumers only (as soldiers), it may be questioned 
whether nearly all the capital, fixed or circulating, which is capable of such 
conversion, is not put into consumable goods like rations, uniforms and 
ammubition. 

If this is so, it explains in some degree the latent tendency to seize upon 
the metallic currency as a war resource. That this was the real economic 
tendency of the greenback issues—to concentrate the producing capacity and 
economic energy of the country upon the equipment of its armies at home— 
is borne out to a rather remarkable degree by the statistics of foreign trade. 
They show a falling off in exports of merchandise from an annual average of 
about $273,000,000 for the five years ending with 1860 to about $187,000,000 
for the five years ending with 1865.° Home production was thus diverted to 
home consumption. The metallic currency was treated in effect as a reserve 
fund which was seized upon by the Government for the emergencies of war. 
It was a process of a similar nature to that which led the Greek commanders 
to strip the temples of their treasures in the internal wars of Greece, or 
which has led patriotic subjects to despoil the churches of their gold and 
silver ornaments in times of national stress. 

Up to the point that the amount of paper issued by the Government did 
not exceed the amount of metallic currency driven from circulation, the com- 
munity as well as the State profited in a narrow sense by the economy of the 
capital previously invested in gold. Gold had a world market. It was the 
most negotiable thing with which the United States could settle their obliga- 
tions abroad. Hence, as Mitchell points out: ” 

“Gold really became redundant in the United States when it had been with- 
drawn from current circulation as money, and when bankers were asked for 
exchange they could ‘find no commodity so cheap as gold to ship and draw 
against.’ ”’ 

When all the metallic currency had been driven abroad, however, and the 
Government made additional issues of paper, the community as such ceased 
to profit. The Government took from its own citizens the products of their 
labor and forced them to accept in payment its paper promises. Un- 
fortunately, this has been the usual history of government paper money. 
The necessity found in weak financial resources for issuing it in the first 
place has become a more imperative reason for continuing to issue it. The 
government which, at the beginning of war, could convince lenders of money 
at home and abroad that it would avail itself of the gold currency only to 
the extent of substituting paper for a part of it, keeping such paper con- 
stantly at par and obtaining its chief resources from loans and taxation, 
might accomplish some small degree of economy by its paper issues. But in 
the nature of the case, it would be extremely difficult to give convincing 
pledges that the issue of paper, when once entered upon, would not be re- 
peated and continued until gold had been driven from the country, paper 


*The figures of imports are also striking. They fell from $353,616,119 in 
1860 to a minimum of $189,2356,677 in 1862, but recovered to an annual average 
of about $266,000,000 for the next three years. The outward movement of 
gold seems to have been delayed until the year beginning July 1, 1863, but 
reached a net amount of over $200,000,000 within the next three years. 

*” This fact is used also to prove that the price of gold was not artificially 
enchanced by “speculation,” as claimed by some of the paper money men, 
because in that case exports of gold would have been checked and imports 
of the metal have begun.—“History of the Greenbacks,” p. 191. 
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had depreciated until it was the sole standard of value, and the national 
finances had become so deranged that public credit was seriously impaired. 
The government strong enough to adopt a sound policy with success would 
be strong enough to do without legal-tender paper at all, so that for practical 
purposes it may be said that the government which enters upon the policy 
of issuing government paper to meet an emergency forfeits confidence in its 
purpose and its ability to continuously fulfill its obligations. 


TENDENCY TO Emit LARGE ISSUES. 


It has been the usual history of government paper that the first issue has 
been made reluctantly and under solemn pledges that it should not be in- 
creased, but that such pledges, when a new emergency arose, have been 
treated lightly as “dicers’ oaths.” Such was the history of the legal-tender 
act of 1862 in the United States. When Secretary Chase submitted his 
annual report to Congress in 1861, he discussed the project of issuing Gov- 
ernment paper, but declared that its possible consequences were: ™ 

“The temptation, especially great in times of pressure and danger, to 
issue notes without adequate provision for redemption; the ever-present 
liability to be called on for redemption beyond means, however carefully pro- 
vided and managed; the hazard of panics, precipitating demands for coin, 
concentrated on a few points and a single fund; the risk of a depreciated, 
and depreciating, and finally worthless paper money; the immeasurable evils 
of dishonored public faith and national bankruptcy.” 

These possible disasters, Chase declared, so far outweighed the probable 
benefits of the plan, that he felt himself constrained to forbear recommending 
its adoption. Yet within four weeks after the meeting of Congress a bill had 
been introduced by the chairman of the sub-committee charged with the 
subject,” providing that “for temporary purposes,” and until a banking law 
could be put in operation, legal-tender notes should be issued to the amount 
of $50,000,000. To this measure Chase gave his reluctant assent.“ Warnings 
that the first issue would lead to others passed unheeded over the heads of 
members who preferred issuing fiat paper to testing the merits of heavy 
taxation.* Before the bill became law, the limit of issues had been raised 
to $150,000,000, and other issues soon came. The first act became law Feb- 
ruary 25, 1862. On June 7, 1862, Secretary Chase was writing to the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, asking for more notes. The authority to issue 
them was granted, to the amount of $150,000,000. Descent of the path of 
irredeemable paper became easier with each step. In January, 1863, a bill 
providing for $100,000,000 more notes was introduced, passed both houses of 
Congress, and received the approval of President Lincoln, all within three 
days.“ This issue was only part of a larger one which was coupled with a 
restriction on the issue of small bank notes. 


"Spaulding, p. 10. 

“This was Representative E. G. Spaulding of Buffalo, author of a work 
on the history of the legal-tender paper, of whom Sumner sarcastically ob- 
serves that he “claims to have been the author of this act, and no counter- 
claimant has ever arisen.”—“A History of American Currency,” p. 198. 

%Letter of January 22, 1862.—Spaulding, p. 27. 

“Vide Mitchell, p. 57. 

“The original bill called for $50,000,000; but on Lovejoy’s motion the 
amount was doubled, “Then,” says Mitchell, “without any discussion the 
resolution was passed.”—‘“History of the Greenbacks,” p. 109. 
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From the suspension of specie payments by the banks at the close of 
1861, a premium on gold appeared, but it did not rise above three per 
cent. until May, 1862. After that the premium rose rapidly. The price of 
gold in currency was 115% at the beginning of August; 122%, early in 
October, and 13214 at the close of December, 1862. Within the next two 
months it was as high as 172. Importers bought gold not merely for the 
payment of customs duties, which were still exacted in gold, and for direct 
payments to foreigners, but also for protection against fluctuations in the 
value of the currency between the times goods were bought and sold. Ex- 
porters bought and sold for similar reasons, and even manufacturers and 
merchants in domestic trade sought in the same manner to protect them- 
selves on their future contracts expressed in paper currency. Thus men of 
foresight obtained the advantage they usually obtain in times of uncertainty 
and speculation over those who drift with the current.” While wages rose 
eventually in paper, prices rose much faster. In 1863, according to a careful 
investigation, prices in comparison with a basis of 100 in 1860, stood at 
148.6; wages had risen only to 110.5. In 1864 prices stood at 190.5, wages at 
125.6. Some of the effects of these conditions are thus summed up by 
Dewey: ” 

“As the purchasing power of earnings was greatly diminished a heavy 
load was placed upon the laborers of the country. The Government was the 
largest employer of labor in workmen, clerks and soldiers; but the Govern- 
ment rarely makes changes in its salaries or pay, and hence did not feel the 
full effect of the increase in wages which took place in the individual field of 
labor.” 

Even the benefits of disposing of the gold currency abroad were transi- 
tory and were more than offset by the bad effect of the paper issues on our 
international credit. It became necessary to raise at home all the capital 
required for carrying on the war, instead of borrowing a part, to be repaid 
when the country was not under such stress. The effect of this policy abroad 
was incidentally political as well as financial. As Bagehot points out: * 

“The old countries were frightened by the probable issue of unlimited 
inconvertible paper, and they would not lend a shilling. Much more than 
the mercantile credit of America was thus lost. The great commercial 
houses in England are the most natural and ‘most effectual conveyers of in- 
telligence from other countries to Europe: if they had been financially initer- 
ested in giving in a sound report as to the progress of the war, a sound re- 
port we should have had. But as the Northern States raised no loans in 
Lombard Street (and could raise none because of their vicious paper money) 
Lombard Street did not care about them, and England was very imperfectly 
informed of the progress of the civil struggle.” 


Itt Errects RESULTING FROM IRREDEEMABLE PAPER. 


Nor was this incident peculiar to this particular case. The government 
which issues irredeemable paper either separates itself absolutely from the 
international money market or condemns itself to paying there a high pre- 


%Simon Newcomb declares: “A system of paper money may be described, 
in general, as a convenient device for throwing the entire burden of an ex- 
traordinary expense upon that class of the community who have most faith 
in the paper money.’’—*“Financial Policy During the Southern Rebellion,” p. !14 

7 “Financial History of the United States,” p. 294. 

%“The English Constitution,’ Works, IV, p. 46. 
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mium for the lack of confidence which its own policy has aroused. If Japan 
in 1904, instead of jealously guarding her gold reserve and applying to its 
restoration the proceeds of her first foreign loan, had issued paper money, 
she might indeed have obtained financial aid in London in the form of loans, 
but it would have been upon the onerous terms upon which it has been 
granted to backward peoples of uncertain credit and disordered finances. 

Upon the whole, therefore, the issue of paper money is a resource which 
can seldom, if ever, be availed of to advantage in meeting emergencies. Gov- 
ernments which enter upon the issue of paper money rarely restrain the 
amount within the limits of the stock of metallic money which is displaced. 
Every new issue, if it adds to the amount legitimately required to take the 
place of coin, by this very fact separates the value of the paper further from 
that of gold. This rise of the gold premium in its turn accentuates distrust 
of the paper, sends its gold value still lower, and causes a demand for in- 
creased issues. The actual course of events has verified the summary made 
by Schwab in reference to the Confederate paper of the Civil War:” 

“The paradox that a further redundancy of notes would create a still 
greater scarcity by driving prices still higher and putting commodities still 
further beyond the reach of the note-holder, was seldom understood. “The 
business wants of the country’ were never satisfied, and were calling for 
more notes during the inflation of the Confederacy, just as they were in the 
North at the same time, and as they always had done in former periods of 
suspension in our history. Under similar conditions the pressure for more 
currency was always inevitable and generally irresistible. 

“The history of the French assignats offers an instructive parallel. We 
hear constant complaints of a lack of a circulating medium and a clamor for 
more notes, especially of small denomination. Exactly the same cry was 
raised in Austria during the fifties and in Russia during the next decade. 
It is always the same story: as the irredeemable paper drives up prices, the 
public demands, and generally gets, more notes with which to meet this 
higher price level.” 

Thus, the general tendency of government paper issues is to create “a 
vicious circle,” by affording a tempting means for meeting demands for 
increased issues while affording no means of curtailing them when they have 
become obviously excessive. If it were possible to regulate the stock of 
paper money automatically, so that it would in fact respond to the demands 
of trade, while confidence in the issuing power remained unimpaired, it 
might be possible in theory to keep government paper currency near the 
level of its declared value in coin. Thus far in monetary experience, how- 
ever, the only practicable means of doing so has been found to consist in 
direct redemption at par in coin. Rarely have governments been able to 
maintain such redemption at the time of issuing government paper and in 
many cases they have not even sought to maintain it. 

In some of those communities which have gotten beyond the struggle for 
bare economic existence and have learned the lesson of disaster taught by 
excessive issues of paper, a moderate policy has in recent years been adopted 
which has guarded against some of the chief dangers of such issues. If such 
paper is to be issued without grave risk, it should form only a small propor- 
tion of the total circulation, leaving a large vacuum for money of the 
Standard metal. Within such limits government paper, when redeemable on 


—— 


*“The Confederate States of America,” p. 147. 
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demand, forms a substratum upon which the more elastic element of the 
metallic currency may be superimposed. This has become by the progress 
of events the practical character of the use of paper in the monetary systems 
of the United States and Canada in recent years. 

In the United States the $346,681,016 in greenbacks, left outstanding by 
the law of May 28, 1878, has not been increased. The total stock of currency 
in the country expanded from $789,790,976 at that time to $2,885,079,229 on 
July 1, 1905. If there had been no other paper issues or token currency in- 
fused into the circulation in the meantime, the increase would have been in 
the form of the standard metal. The greenbacks would then have consti- 
tuted only about one-eighth of the total stock and would have formed no 
menace to the integrity of the currency system. In Canada the principle of 
maintaining a limited issue of Government paper as an economy to the 
Government and the community has resulted in the issue of what are called 
“Dominion notes” in denominations of $1, $2 and $4. Against such issues 
up to the amount of $30,000,000, a reserve of fifteen per cent. in gold is re- 
quired, while beyond this limit the notes must be fully covered by gold, 
making them substantially gold certificates. As the banks are required to 
keep half their reserves in Dominion notes and their circulation has greatly 
increased in recent years, the joint demand from the banks and for small 
notes in circulation has accumulated a large gold fund in the Dominion 
Treasury. In Austria, however, the issues of Government notes made in 
times of stress, in spite of the fact that they were materially reduced, proved 
a clog to the resumption of specie payments by the National Bank until in 
1902 they were practically all retired.” Their history demonstrates how dif- 
ficult is the maintenance of a government paper issue except by the strongest 
governments, on the most limited scale, and under the most severe regula- 
tions. CHARLES A. CONANT. 


2 Vide Raffalovich, “Le Marché Financier en 1902-03,” p. 820. 





MISEDUCATION OF CONSCIENCE.—In an address delivered before the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Convention in session at Baltimore July 7, Rev. Washington 
Gladden, of Columbus, Ohio, declared that there was a tremendous un- 
educated or miseducated conscience in this: country. He said that people 
who are active in church work, who are models in communities, are doing 
things horribly wrong, because their consciences have been so dulled that 
they do not protest. 

“A general slump of conscience in financial circles and in political cir- 
cles, in society and in the Church itself,” was the way he described the 
condition. 

“The one thing this country needs today,” he declared, “is a clearing 
and toning up of the consciences of its citizens. The phenomenon known 
as ‘graft’ is a widespread and deadly disregard of the primary rights of 
property, and the essence of it is the appropriation for personal uses of 
public property or of private property held in trust.” 

He referred to such instances as the appropriation of stationery by Con- 
gressmen and Legislatures, the pass habit among public officials, the tax 
dodger and the public official who booms public improvements that will 
enhance the value of his own property. 

“If one could believe all he hears,” he said, “and could accept the es- 
timates of active business men who ought to know, one would be com- 
pelled to believe that not only the public service, but private business, is 
honeycombed with bribery of this sort—that the majority of those who are 
acting as agents of others are taking their private rakeoffs whenever they 
ean do it without detection.” 





A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING 
AND COMMERCE. 


MANUFACTURING. 


The subject of Manufacturing, apart from the petty developments of a 
primitive condition, at once opens up this fundamental question, what natural 
capacity or suitableness exists in any given country, or given tract of coun- 
try, for the production of goods by manufacturing processes? The answer to 
this question verges upon the problems that gather round the controversy 
between free trade and protection. These problems it is not within the scope 
of this work to consider; suffice it to state, what is universally acknowledged, 
that the primary conditions of the suitability of any country for manufactur- 
ing are two, the possession of power, and the possession (or possibility of 
acquiring at a competitive price) of raw material. There are secondary con- 
siderations, such as a supply of suitable labor, and the proximity of markets, 
but the foregoing are fundamental. 

Where these two are found together, manufacturing is most natural, and 
if efficiently carried on, most profitable. Where only one of them is found, 
the possibility of profitable manufacturing depends on the cost of bringing 
the two into conjunction. Where neither of them is found, profitable manu- 
facturing is, generally speaking, hopeless. 

The early developments of manufacturing almost invariably arose around 
water powers. Thus it was with nearly all the manufacturing towns of Eng- 
land. The streams that flowed down from the central moorlands of the North 
gave rise to the falls and powers that were the origin of the manufactures of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. Thus it was also in Scotland, in central England, 
in New England, and notably with the powers arising from the great rivers 
of Canada, and of the United States. 

The development of coal mining introduced a new element into the 
question, which element, in most cases, has become the dominant one. Ex- 
cept in a few centres where water powers are found of prodigious magnitude 
and continuity—such as Ottawa, Minneapolis, and Kewatin, the power of coal 
has not only become supplementary to the power of water, but has almost 
supplanted it. But even in localities where water power has fallen almost 
into disuse, and great manufacturing cities are found at the present day, 
whose engines are almost wholly run by the power of coal, it will generally 
be found that some water power was the beginning of its development. Thus 
it was that several little converging moorland streams in Yorkshire were the 
origin of the town of Sheffield, though the power derived from them is now 
infinitesimally small. The little river Idle, which is humorously said to be 
the hardest working stream in the world, flows down the western sides of 
these same moorlands, and was the origin of many of the thriving communities 
of Lancashire, Manchester included. Yet hard as the little stream works, its 
total power and that of other streams like it is a very small factor in the total 
production of the district. ; 
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Nature itself, that infallible mother of all forces, has indicated with cer. 
tainty where manufactures may profitably flourish. And it is one of the most 
striking developments of these days that water power is asserting itself again 
as a generator of electricity. 

But though a given country, as a whole, may have the natural elements of 
manufacturing success, it is not every locality that is suitable for every kind 
of manufacture. Other elements have to be considered, and particularly the 
important factor of labor, economical supply of raw material, and the ease of 
reaching a consuming market. What particular manufacture will suit a cer- 
tain locality has finally to be determined by these, It has become plain that 
flour milling suits Minneapolis, saw milling the Ottawa Valley, cotton manu- 
factures New England, iron and steel Pennsylvania. Cotton spinning flour- 
ishes in Lancashire, but an attempt to introduce it into Yorkshire was a 
signal failure. Montreal has remarkable facilities for a variety of manu- 
factures, and a variety of them are therefore found in that city and neigh- 
borhood. So, by a natural process of development each of the manufacturing 
towns of Canada has come to be what it is; and the best has come to be made 
both of our coal mines and the water powers of our smaller rivers, such as 
the Trent, Otonabee, and Grand in Ontario, and the St. Francis, the North, 
the Chaudiere in Quebec. And what is true of Canada is true of the United 
States on a much larger scale. In a forest covered country, as most of Canada 
was originally, the most natural form of manufacturing was sawing up the 
wood of the forest into lumber, or hewing it into square timber. Both have 
been the source of great profit at one time, both have caused great losses at 
another; the profit and the loss having been generally traceable to knowledge 
of the business or lack of it; but sometimes to the chances and changes of 
winter and spring. But too much or too little snow in the woods, or too 
much or too little water in the river, may spoil the labor of a whole season. 

But a person who has been successful as a maker of timber sometimes 
turns his attention to saw milling. He is then confronted with new conditions 
of which he has had no experience, and ruinous losses have followed the 
experiment. Mills were built where the best conditions did not exist, and 
profit frittered away in cost of hauling. 

The difference between a mill which can be worked properly and one that 
will entail constant loss may be only a difference in locality of half a dozen 
miles. To locate a mill on one side of a stream or the other, or on the eastern 
side of a hill instead of the west, may make the difference to the owner of 
a fortune or ruin. 

The same principle applies to another natural industry of Canada, the 
flour mill; a business that has undergone a striking development correspond- 
ing to the development of the country. The gristing mill of former days, often 
buried in the woods, picturesque in appearance, with the rudest description 
of equipment, has been necessarily replaced by the substantial mill of these 
times, contiguous to a railway or navigation, equipped with modern machin- 
ery and perfect appliances for power and transport. 

At quite an early period there followed Woolen mills, Tanneries, and Pork 
factories; and, somewhat later on, Breweries, Distilleries, Coal Mines, Iron 
Works, Fish-curing establishments and Implement Manufactories, Paper Mills, 
etc., all of which are indigenous to the soil, and work up the natural products 
of the country or its contiguous waters. In all these, as in flour milling, 
there have been enormous developments from the past to the present; and in 
all of them, much money has been both made and lost. 
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But there are now in the country manufactures of a different description, 
which have yet attained a high degree of development and give employment 
to a large number of artisans. These differ from the foregoing, inasmuch as 
the raw material they work up is not a product of the country. They owe 
their inception and, in part, their continuance, to legislative conditions, for 
which reason it is considered by some that they should never have been set 
on foot, and have no right to be continued. (Many of them have very fine 
water power.) These manufactures, however, exist, and their development 
illustrates the importance of locality as much as those before mentioned. 
Some mills have never been a success, and if they had been owned by private 
individuals the parties would long ago have gone into bankruptcy. In other 
cases, after the difficulties that attend all new enterprises had been overcome, 
success has been constant and remarkable. All of them demonstrate the points 
insisted upon, viz., that an ample supply of power, either of water or coal, 
an easily available supply of raw material, good communications both to and 
from the factory, and command of efficient labor, are the foundations of suc- 
cess, without which the largest expenditures, the most efficient machinery, 
and most economical management will be in vain. 

There must, in the nature of things, at some time be a pioneer establish- 
ment in the case of every manufacture in every locality. It is not seldom 
the case that a large amount of money is lost while the experiment is in 
progress, even if success be attained ultimately. Some of the well-established 
manufactures of Canada were commenced by men who were not discouraged 
by losses at the outset. They persevered, but not on the same lines. They 
tried experiments, found out defects, introduced new methods. Thus, some- 
times very slowly at first, but surely, they discovered the art of not only 
making goods but making money.* 


BONUSES. 


Closely connected with the matter of locality is the practice, once so com- 
mon in Canada, of municipalities offering inducement to manufacturers to 
establish their business amongst them. This practice is unknown in Great 
Britain, and it has been of doubtful advantage to this country. For it is 
certain that unless a manufacturing business is established in a proper locality 
it cannot permanently succeed. 

The great centres of manufacturing industry in Great Britain have not 
become so by chance, or by means of municipal bonuses, but because of their 
facilities. Why are they all found in the North, or in other localities contig- 
uous to hills? It is because of the water power originally found there. In 
the early days of development, when a district is only imperfectly known 
except to the people therein, these, knowing the district to have advantages, 
may reasonably call attention to them, and offer inducements to a manufac- 


*It is, as has been observed, foreign to the purpose of this treatise, to 
discuss the economic questions connected with these latter lines of industry. 
But it may be observed, and it deserves to be noted, that even such industries 
may be considered indigenous, at any rate to this extent, that the raw ma- 
terials of several of them are produced on this continent, if not in this country, 
and that we have the means of economical production in our water power, 
and access to coal mines; also in a supply of suitable labor and of economical 
distribution in our great lines of railway and river transportation. And it is 
an undoubted fact that much of the water power which nature has given us 
would be wasted if these enterprises ceased to exist. 

3 
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turer to establish himself amongst them rather than elsewhere. These in- 
ducements will offset the risk of building and bringing capital to a place 
hitherto unknown. Its success as a seat of manufacture has to be proved, 
and it may take years to accomplish it. Remission or reduction of taxes, or 
an actual bonus in money, may therefore be offered without violating any 
economic principle. If the place proves to have the advantages claimed and 
the parties receiving the bonus have capital and capacity, the experiment wil] 
succeed, and other enterprises follow. Then bonuses should cease. 

But when the people of a town, simply out of spirit of ambition, or what 
is called enterprise, seek to draw manufactures to a place without natural 
advantages, the effort is foredoomed to failure. Any manufacturer, looking 
round for a spot in which to commence operations, will beware of being 
tempted by a bonus to an undesirable locality. Better borrow the money at 
ten per cent., supposing it necessary to borrow at all, and settle in a desirable 
locality, than get a supply of money for nothing in an undesirable one. And 
the people of a municipality, under such circumstances, will learn by un- 
pleasant experience that their money has been wasted by reason of the forced 
enterprise never taking root.; 


THE SUCCESSFUL MANUFACTURER. 


It may at first sight seem unnecessary to make a distinction between the 
successful merchant and the successful manufacturer. But the points of dif- 
ference are important enough to make it desirable. 

Almost all that has been said respecting a successful merchant applies 
also to a manufacturer; but all that applies to a manufacturer does not apply 
to a merchant. In using the word “manufacturer,” it should be understood 
that, in this chapter, a flour miller, a tanner, sugar refiner, saw miller, pork 
packer, and hewers of squared timber are included. They all produce goods 
by a manufacturing process, though they are not generally called “manufac- 
turers.” 

To be a successful manufacturer implies at the outset that the goods pro- 
duced are such that, speaking generally, there will be some certain demand 
for them. There are goods which are subject to the changes of fancy and 
fashion: it is then of primary importance for a manufacturer to watch these 


+The writer remembers well an instance illustrating the importance of 
locality that transpired in a certain town in England. The district is particu- 
larly well adapted for iron manufactures, and they have flourished there for 
generations. But many years ago some capitalist conceived the idea of devel- 
oping the cotton industry there also. There were hundreds of cotton mills 
fifty miles off over a range of moorlands, why could not the industry be domi- 
ciled in his own town? The capitalist conceived there was no reason, and 
built and equipped a mill. But it was found impossible, year after year, to 
make cotton goods at a profit; although, not a hundred yards away, a great 
iron foundry and rolling mill, fed by the same water power, were making 
large amounts of money for their proprietors. The reason was that in the era 
before railways the range of hills aforesaid presented an insurmountable bar- 
rier. The cost of bringing raw material to the town by carting it over the 
moorlands and carrying back many of the finished goods over the same hills, 
swallowed up all profits of the mill. After years of hopeless struggle and 
heavy loss of capital, the factory was closed and dismantled. I well remember 
its broken windows, dilapidated flumes, and ruined dam, standing out as an 
object lesson of misplaced enterprise. Canada, too, has some object lessons of 
the same kind. But she has seen magnificent examples of success when 
natural conditions have been duly observed, and business principles brought to 
bear. 
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changes and regulate production accordingly. There are others for which the 
demand is certain. 

But though a man may be sure of selling the goods he produces, it by 
no means follows that he can always sell them at a profit. A manufacturer 
may have an imperfect equipment, or insufficient knowledge, or inadequate 
capital, in which case, so strenuous is modern competition, that to make 
profit is out of the question. 

With regard to Capital, it is obvious that more is required for a manu- 
facturer than for a merchant. A merchant buys the very goods he sells; and 
can generally buy them on credit; the only immediate cash outlay on them 
being for freight and duties. He can generally lease the warehouse in which 
he does business. But a manufacturer can rarely rent his mill or factory; in 
fact, it is almost a necessity for him to own it. 

The minimum capital on which a manufacturer can carry on business 
with ease, is that expended on land, buildings, plant and machinery. But it 
is certainly desirable for a manufacturer to have some capital beyond this, 
otherwise he may find himself seriously embarrassed, in a time of momentary 
pressure. It is only prudent therefore for him to allow his profits to accumu- 
late until he can look circumstances squarely in the face no matter what 
financial changes may transpire. 

But, though being in possession of adequate capital, it may be safely 
said that a manufacturer cannot be successful unless he, or a manager under 
him, has a faculty for machinery, and can tell, as by instinct, whether any 
particular machinery is serviceable and workable. This faculty, if he has 
it, will enable him to make economical repairs and replacements, or intro- 
duce improvements, perhaps peculiar to himself. For it is a necessity for 
every factory to adopt current improvements when their merit has been dem- 
onstrated.i 

Here it is that the faculty for machinery will have its scope. It will enable 
a manufacturer to judge whether the new thing is a good thing, and whether 
improvements, so called, wili really improve; or whether he cannot, by some 
alteration, make his own machinery answer the same purpose. The proprie- 
tor of a large flouring mill, not in Canada, once lost a large sum of money 
by hastily adopting a new method recently patented. The mill was at a 
standstill for some time while the alterations were being made, and its cus- 
tomers were obliged to trade elsewhere. But when the mill started again, 
although a great flourish of trumpets had been made about the new process, 
it was found to make no better flour than the old and no cheaper, and in 
the end it was abandoned altogether. 

The question, however, now arises to which all that has been referred to 
is preparatory, viz., what goods are to be manufactured, and to whom and 
how are they to be sold? It is not necessary in a treatise like this to enter 
upon the specialties of the many lines of manufacture established in the 
country. The greater part of them are of staple products. But there is this 


Not that every new idea in machinery is to be adopted as soon as it 
comes out. A thing is not necessarily good because it is new. The patent 
offices at Washington and Ottawa contain hundreds of models of inventions, 
and of supposed improvements, which turned out on trial to be unworkable. 
A manufacturer, therefore, while keeping his eyes open to what is transpiring 
in the way of improvements, will be careful not to spend money on what may 
turn out to be mere “fads,” unless indeed he has capital enough to enable him 
to spend money in experimenting. 
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to be said, that it is highly conducive to success, even in the manufacture 
of staples, for the manufacturer to make a special article, and to brand it 
with his own name, so that it may have a name in the market, familiar to his 
customers and the public. Unless he can do this, he will rarely make profit. 
There is a general and noticeable movement towards specializing manufac- 
tured goods, and labeling them with a name which carries with it a guarantee 
of quality, even of such articles as flour, pork, whiskey, etc. The reputation 
once established, the demand is certain, and, in most cases, the profit is as- 
sured. 

But in such lines of manufactures as cottons, woollens, boots and shoes, 
rubber goods, etc., etc., many varieties are to be found. Some of these, too, 
are staple, but others are of the kind where taste and fancy have sway: such 
as colored and fancy cottons, woollens and silks. In agricultural implements 
also a considerable element of taste and fancy has sway, and competition pre- 
vails as to the quality of various kinds of machines. For the wise production 
of these classes of goods, the same instinctive feeling of what will suit the 
market is required, that has been referred to in the case of a merchant. 

Passing, however, from the consideration of what is to be manufactured, 


to that of how the productions of the factory are to be sold; a wide field is 
entered upon, which brings the manufacturer into close contact with the 
Banker. At the outset, questions arise as to whether goods shall be sent 


on consignment, or whether they shall be made to reach the merchant direct; 
whether the services of a selling agent shall be secured, through whom the 
whole product shall be distributed to the dealer, or whether dealings shall 
be with customers direct. 

With regard to consignments, it has long come to be regarded as an un- 
profitable method of doing business. Manufacturers of goods for export have 
long seen it necessary to establish such connections abroad that they can 
make sales, at definite prices and on definite terms of time and delivery; and 
will not trade except for what are called “firm offers.” 

Manufacturers of cotton and woollens have, however, found the conven- 
ience of dealing through a selling agent who will guarantee sales; or will 
accept himself against the goods that pass through his hands. It saves a 
large amount of office work, and seems also to save a considerable amount of 
risk in giving credit to a large number of traders scattered over the country. 
But experience has proved that though trouble and office work are saved, 
the risk remains. The selling agent himself takes the risk of numerous ac- 
counts; and in difficult times he may himself succumb. Hence it has come 
about that while the services of a selling agent are retained, he is in some 
cases relieved from the responsibility of accepting against goods, or guaran- 
teeing accounts, a difference in remuneration being made accordingly. The 
manufacturer then deals directly with the customer so far as collecting is 
concerned, and takes the risk of giving credit. This arrangement is looked 
upon with much more favor by the banker, for obvious reasons. The practice 
of selling goods through an agent is found convenient in the case of factories 
located in country districts. The selling agent in such cases performs the 
service of a well-informed partner. Being resident in a mercantile centre, he 
can give the manufacturer advice as to changes of fancy and taste; and 
prevent him running on undesirable goods. 

In most lines of manufacture, the natural course is to sell to the whole- 
sale merchant. In this case the manufacturer will have large accounts in 
his books, especially in the timber trade, where it is a common practice to 
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sell the whole product of the year’to one mercantile house. This involves 
exceptional risk, and a prudent banker will be careful as to discounting bills 
of the magnitude called for unless a lien is preserved on the goods until 
payment. But throughout all these selling arrangements, where paper is 
required to be taken, a prudent manufacturer will always keep in touch with 
his banker, as to whom to credit, and to what amount. 

The last course opened to a manufacturer is to sell to the retailer. 
This is, or certainly was, a common practice in Great Britain, but it has not 
taken root here, except indeed in the case of the departmental city stores, 
whose purchases are on the same scale as those of a wholesale merchant, and 
are treated as such by a manufacturer. It is evidently not desirable for the 
manufacturer to sell to the ordinary retailer, for in that case he will 
endanger his trade with wholesale houses.§ 

With regard to other elements of success all that has been said of the 
merchant has an equal application to the manufacturer. 

In the matter of insurance there is even a greater necessity for a careful 
outlook: for the damage to the business of a manufacturer by fire is usually 
far more serious than to a merchant. It is much more easy for a merchant 
to obtain new premises and a new stock of goods than for a manufacturer to 
replace his buildings and machinery. The fact that a manufactory is usually 
well built, or that it has unusually good fire protection should never induce 
a manufacturer to diminish insurance. He gets the benefit of his good ap- 
pliances in a lower rate. But to diminish the amount is apt to prove a 
serious mistake. 

Another factor in manufacturing success must finally be noticed. It is 
that a manufacturer should be about his works early in the morning. One of 
the most conspicuous instances of manufacturing success that Canada has 


§ The method of disposing of staple export goods by consignment was 

formerly almost universal, but it has led to so many losses as to have been 
largely abandoned. It was an easy way of doing business to forward goods 
to a consignee as fast as they were made, and draw a percentage against them, 
that percentage being supposed to leave a margin to be drawn for in future. 
The margin would, in truth, be realized if the goods struck a favorable 
market; and many an exporter has deceived himself by treating it as a tangible 
asset. But a sad undeceiving has often awaited him on the receipt of Account 
Sales. In many cases there was a balance against him instead of to his credit, 
which balance he was called upon to pay. The technical name for this is 
“reclamation,” a word which has had an ominous sound for many a shipper, 
and proved the beginning of a downfall. A consignee when his own accept- 
ances are coming due, and markets are adverse, will sometimes slaughter 
his correspondents’ goods. An unscrupulous consignee, indeed, in an advancing 
market has been known to take goods to his own account, rendering a far less 
favorable return than he could afterwards have done, had the goods been 
actually sold. There are, in fact, disadvantages every way in consigning. 
The manufacturer has not the advantage of that direct contact with the 
buyer which is one of the most efficient checks upon his business. If he con- 
signs he may not know for weeks that his goods are unsuitable or badly 
manufactured; whereas, if he sells, the buyer will tell him at once. In the 
one case he will go on making goods by which he ultimately loses money; 
whereas, in the other he will at once change his methods, overhaul his 
machinery, or buy more suitable raw material, and so work round to a 
profitable style of business. 
It may be thought difficult to arrange sales with buyers across the sea, but 
it is undoubtedly for every exporter’s interest to open communication with 
buyers, and to visit the centres of consumption abroad, and in these days of 
Swift communication it is becoming easy to do it. 
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known, in which, from small beginnings, an enormous and most profitable 
business had been built up, was characterized by this feature. One of the 
principals was always about the establishment as early as any of the work- 
men, going from floor to floor, from room to room, from department to 
department. Dusty and dirty he was as any workman in the building, before 
breakfast. But a few hours later the same man might be seen on ’Change, 
in the Bank parlor, or in his own office, guiding the finances of his large 
business, or attending to operations involving the welfare of men in all 
parts of the country. || G. H., 
Former Gen. Mgr. Merchants’ Bank of Canada. 


|| It is amongst these large and diversified spheres of industry, some mer- 
cantile, some manufacturing, that banks find their principal field of operations: 
their mode of dealing with each will be fully opened up later on; meanwhile it 
may be observed that it would be of extreme interest, though it may not be 
possible, for a special Government return tc be published say once a year, 
showing how much assistance the banks were rendering to the various lines 
of industry in the country. 





THE CAPTAINS OF BANKING.—In an address before the recent convention 
of the South Carolina Bankers’ Association, R. G. Rhett, President of the 
People’s National Bank, Charleston, referring to the part taken by the 
— banks of the country in building up colossal combinations of capital, 
said: 


“Those bankers who have thus drowned every feeling of moral respon- 
sibility to anyone, and have not found it improper to construct their palaces 
and erect their monuments upon the wreck of the people’s rights, seem to 
be growing in number and in power. Their sphere of action is extending to 
the entire country, and if their rapacity is not held in check by their own 
foresight, untold disaster will result in the clash which sooner or later 
must come. 

The quicker a moral, as well as a legal, responsibility is recognized, the 
speedier will the adjustment between labor and capital begin. Each class 
is combining for a struggle, and the battles are growing larger and fiercer. 
Labor cannot but feel that fabulous wealth is being concentrated in the 
hands of a comparatively few capitalists, by means of the sweat of the brow, 
and while the capitalist grows richer, the laborer grows poorer. Capital 
on the other hand, sees in the unions and combinations of labor a menace 
to all investments through the unreasonable demands often made, and so 
combines still closer for its protection. 

If the moral responsibility of these captains of banking held a larger 
share of their attention, the great brains that have built colossal fortunes, 
and now wield princely powers, might yet solve the problem of so adjust- 
ing the rights of labor and capital—nay, deeper still, the rights of man and 
money—that the clash which seems drawing nearer may be averted: 
mutual confidence restored, and the marvelous prosperity of this gre 
country enjoyed by all in peace and happiness.” 


BANKERS Must BE ProGressive.—The position of the erstwhile banker 
and especially the country banker was unique in its independence. There 
was no scramble for business. The banker sat in his office and business 
came to him all unsolicited. It is true the volume was not large, but the 
margins for profit were. The two qualifications requisite to success were 
to know when to say “no,” and to be able to say “no” (and it was easier 
then to say “no,” than it is now). To solicit business was considered 
at least of doubtful propriety, and in no case was it considered professional, 
or in accordance with bank ethics to solicit another bank’s customer. But 
in these times of close competition, of close margins, the banker who sils 
down and waits for business is a back number and failure, and the same 
might be said of the banker who does not keep pace with the progress of 
the times. He needs to know, he needs to do; and the more he rubs against 
other bankers, the more he learns, and the more inspiration to do he 
catches.—From Annual Address of B. F. Mauldin, President of South 
Carolina Bankers’ Association. 





BANKING LAW DEPARTMENT. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TU BANKERS. 


All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States Courts and State Courts 
of last resort will be found in the MAGAZINE’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the ‘Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in this 
Department. 


PROMISSORY NOTE PAYABLE TO ORDER—ASSIGNMENT WITHOUT 
WRITING. 


United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit, May 1, 1905. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF COUNCIL BLUFFS US. MOORE. 


In the absence of a statute to the contrary, a written assignment of a nego- 
tiable note, payable to order, is not necessary to transfer an equitable 
title to the note to the transferee.* 

Where certain negotiable notes sued on were transferred by parol in Iowa, the 
transferee was entitled to maintain a suit thereon in his own name under 
the law of that State. 


The First National Bank, of Council Bluffs, lowa, brought an action to 
recover upon three promissory notes of date January 2, 1897, made by one 
Moore to the Citizens’ State Bank of Council Bluffs, lowa, two of said notes 
being for $2,500 each and one for $800, and all made due and payable six 


months after date. The complaint alleged that on January 2, 1902, the 
payee of the notes, by an instrument in writing, assigned and transferred the 
same to the bank and that the payee delivered the notes to it. The de- 
fendant answered, denying upon information and belief the assignment and 
delivery of the notes, and setting up as an affirmative defense fraud in ob- 
taining the original note for the renewal of which the notes in suit were 
made, and failure of consideration for such original note. Upon the trial of 
the cause the plaintiff introduced in evidence the deposition of T. G. Turner, 
formerly a clerk in the Citizens’ State Bank, who testified in substance that 
the notes had been in the possession of the bank long prior to January 2, 
1902; that the stock of the plaintiff in error was bought up by the Citizens’ 
State Bank, and the two banks became consolidated, thereafter doing business 
under the name of the First National; tha? the latter took over all the assets 
and assumed all the liabilities of the C tizens’ State Bank, and that the 
written assignment of the notes had been made for the purpose of enabling 
the plaintiff in error to bring an action thereupon. 

The written assignment of the notes was offered in evidence, It pur- 
ported to have been signed by the Citizens’ State Bank, by Charles R. Hannan, 
Cashier; but when it appeared from the testimony that the name of Charles 
R, Hannan, Cashier, was written, not by himself, but by T. G. Turner, objec- 
tion was made to the instrument on the ground that the execution and de- 
livery of the assignment had not been proven, and that it had not been shown 
that Turner had authority to sign Hannan’s name thereto. As to the au- 
thority of Turner to sign the name of Hannan, Turner testified that on Janu- 


*The Negotiable Instruments Law (§3060-a49, Iowa Statute, §79 New York 
Act) provides as follows: 

“Where the holder of an instrument payable to his order transfers it for 
value without indorsing it, the transfer vests in the transferee such title 
as the transferrer had therein, and the transferee acquires, in addition, the 
right to have the indorsement of the transferrer. But for the purpose of 
determining whether the transferee is a holder in due course, the negotiation 
takes effect as of the time when the indorsement is actually made.” 
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ary 2, 1902, Hannan was the Cashier of the Citizens’ State Bank, and that 
he (Turner) was the Vice-President of the plaintiff in error, and that he had 
verbal authority from Hannan to sign his name to any instrument necessary 
to close up the business of the Citizens’ State Bank. He admitted that he 
did not consult Hannan about signing his name to the instrument, but testi- 
fied that Hannan knew that he had signed it, and made no objection thereto. 
The objection to the admission in evidence of the written assignment was 
sustained by the court. The plaintiff then moved for leave to amend its 
complaint so as to allege as follows: “That long prior to January 2, 1902, 
and after the maturity of said note, the Citizens’ State Bank of Council 
Bluffs, for value received, sold and delivered to the plaintiff the note here- 
inbefore set out, and that ever since said time plaintiff has been the owner 
and holder of said note and in sole possession thereof,” and moved the court 
to continue the cause in order to give opportunity to procure the attendance 
of some of the officers or directors of the Citizens’ State Bank for the purpose 
of proving the same. 

The court denied permission to make the amendment, on the ground that 
to allow it would be practically to set aside a stipulation that had been 
entered into before the trial, whereby a similar allegation had, by the con- 
sent of the parties, been struck from the complaint, and overruled the motion 
for a continuance, The plaintiff thereupon renewed its offer of the assign- 
ment and of the notes sued upon, to which offer the defendant in error 
interposed the same objections as before. The objections were sustained, 
and, the plaintiff having rested, the defendant moved the court to direct a 
verdict in his favor on the ground that the evidence introduced did not 
sustain the cause of action set forth in the complaint, nor any cause of action, 
on the part of the plaintiff against the defendant. The court allowed the 
motion, and the jury, under the instructions of the court, were directed to 
return a verdict for the defendant. 

GILBERT, Circuit Judge (after stating the case as above): In the view 
which we take of the law of this case, it becomes unnecessary to consider 
the question whether the written assignment of the notes was properly exe- 
cuted or was admissible in evidence. The complaint contained the allega- 
tion that the notes had been assigned and delivered to the plaintiff in error. 
The testimony showed that the notes in question were transferred and de- 
livered by the Citizens’ State Bank to the plaintiff in error long before the 
written assignment was made. No objection was interposed to the admis- 
sion of this testimony on any ground, and it was, we think, prima facie suffi- 
cient under the pleadings to sustain the right of the plaintiff in error to re- 
cover on the notes. The objections that were made were to the admission 
in evidence of the written assignment, and to the testimony tending to show 
that Turner was authorized by the Cashier of the Citizens’ State Bank to 
sign his name thereto. 

In the absence of a statute to the contrary, a Written assignment of a 
negotiable promissory note payable to order is unnecessary. An assignment 
by parol is sufficient (7 Cyc. 814). And while the title so transferred is equit- 
able, and is subject to the defenses which the maker might have made prior 
to notice of the transfer, and under the old system of pleading and prac- 
tice, an action to recover on the note could be prosecuted only by the holder 
in the name of the payee (Jones vs. Witter, 13 Mass. 304; Minor vs. Bewick, 55 
Mich. 491; Coombs vs. Warren, 34 Me. 89; Freeman vs. Perry, 22 Conn. 617; 
Martin vs. Martin, 174 Ill. 371; Davis vs. Lane, 8 N. H. 224; Waters vs. Millar, 
1 Dall. 369; under the code system, by the very decided weight of authority, a 
negotiable unindorsed promissory note, payable to order, may, for a valuable 
consideration, be assigned by mere delivery, so as to give the transferee the 
right to recover thereon in his own name. (Williams vs. Norton, et al., 3 
Kan. 295; Pease vs. Rush, 2 Minn. 107 [Gil. 89]; Billings vs. Jane, 11 Barb. 
620; Savage vs. Breqvier, 12 How. Prac. 166; Boeka vs. Nuella, 28 Mo. 180; 
Quigley vs. Mexico Southern Bank, 80 Mo. 289; Fultz vs. Walters, 2 Mont. 165; 
White vs. Phelps, 14 Minn. 27 [Gil. 21]; Cassidy vs. First National Bank, 30 
Minn. 86, 14 N. W. 363; Fox vs. Harrison National Bank [Kan. App.], 50 Pac. 
458; Beard vs. Bedolph, et al. 29 Wis. 136; Moore vs. Miller, 6 Or. 254; Harris- 
burg Trust Co. vs. Shufeldt, 87 Fed. 669, 31 C. C. A. 190.) 

The notes in controversy were made and transferred in the State of Iowa. 
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We find no statute of that State which requires that such an assignment be 
in writing, nor have the courts of that State so held. On the contrary, it 
seems to have been there settled by the adjudications that not only may such 
an assignment be made by parol, accompanied by delivery, but that the 
assignee of such a note, so transferred, may maintain an action in his own 
name to recover thereon. 

In Conyngham vs. Smith, 16 Iowa, 471, it was held that the assignee of a 
bond by parol contract of assignment may maintain an action thereon in his 
own name. In Younker vs. Martin, 18 Iowa, 143, in an opinion rendered by 
Judge Dillon, it was held that the transferee by delivery, without indorse- 
ment of a promissory note payable to order, may maintain an action thereon 
in his own name, but without prejudice to the maker’s right of set-off of 
equities existing before notice to him of the transfer. The court said: “Notes 
are choses in action—that is, things which must be recovered by action at 
law—and, like all other things in action, they may be assigned and the title 
will pass without indorsement.” 

The doctrine of that decision was reaffirmed in Pearson vs. Cummings, 28 
Iowa, 344, and Switzer vs. Smith & McGowen, 35 Iowa, 269. 

It is our judgment, therefore, that the judgment be reversed, and the cause 
remanded to the court below for a new trial. 


CHECK—RIGHT OF DRAWER TO STOP PAYMENT. 
Supreme Court of Tennessee, June 20, 1905. 
PEASE & DWYER CO. US. STATE NATIONAL BANK. 
Under the Negotiable Instruments Law the drawer of a check has the right to 


stop payment at any time before the bank has accepted or certified the 


same. 
While it is competent for the parties by agreement to give the transaction the 
effect of an assignment, such intention must be clearly shown. 


The complainant, a corporation and depositor with the defendant, the 
State National Bank, having a balance to its credit of more than $5,000, drew 
a check thereon July 19, 1904, payable to the order of J. W. Dickson & Co., 
for $600, and delivered it to the payee. Three days later, July 21, 1904, com- 
plainant instructed the defendant to refuse payment of the check, which in- 
struction it ignored, and paid the check July 25, 1904, charged it to the 
account of the complainant, deducted it from its balance, and afterwards re- 
fused to account for the money when demanded. 

This suit was brought to recover the proceeds of the check and interest 
thereon from the day when paid. The chancellor decreed in favor of the 
complainant and defendant appealed. 

SHIELDS, J.: We are of the opinion that there is no error in the decree 
of the chancellor. The drawer of a check in the usual form, upon his general 
account with a bank, firm or person, before it is accepted, expressly or by 
implication, may revoke it and forbid its payment, after which payment, if 
made, is at the peril of the bank. A check of this kind is not an appropria- 
tion of any part of the funds to the credit of the drawer with the bank, and 
does not constitute any claim or right of action against the bank until it is 
accepted or certified by it. The remedy of the holder, if payment is refused, 
is against the drawer. (Negotiable Instruments Law, Act 1899, p. 172, chap. 
94, § 189; Imboden vs. Perrie, 81 Tenn. 505; Pickle vs. Muse, 88 Tenn. 385.) 

In Imboden vs. Perrie, 81 Tenn. 505, supra, the contest was between a 
creditor whose attachment was levied by garnishment upon the balance of a 
depositor in a bank, and the payee in a check drawn upon the bank before 
the levy of the attachment, and presented afterwards. This court quotes 
approvingly from Attorney General vs. Continental Life Insurance Co., 71 
N. Y. 325, this statement of the law concerning the relations of banks, their 
depositors, and the holders of unaccepted checks: “Church, C. J., said: 
‘Lunt vs. Bank of North America, 49 Barb. 221, declares the rule accurately, 
that checks drawn in the ordinary form, not describing any particular fund, 
or using any words of transfer of the whole or any part of any amount stand- 
ing to the credit of the drawer, but containing only the usual requests, are 
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of the same legal effect as are inland bills of exchange, and do not amount to 
an assignment of the funds of the drawer in the bank. This doctrine accords 
with the relations between the parties. Banks are debtors to their customers 
for the amount of their deposits. A check is a request of the customer to 
pay the whole or a portion of such indebtedness to the bearer, or to the order 
of the payee. Until presented and accepted, it is inchoate; it vests no title 
or interest, legal or equitable, in the payee, to the fund. Before acceptance, 
the drawer may withdraw his deposit; the bank owes no duty to the holder 
oi a check until it is presented for payment.’ ” 

The facts of the case of German National Bank vs. Farmers’ Dep. National 
Bank, 118 Pa, 313, were similar to those in the case of Imboden vs, Perrie. It 
is there said: 

“I presume no one at this day questions the right of the drawer of a check 
to stop the payment thereof. This is usually done by notice to the bank on 
which the check is drawn. If the bank pay after such notice, it does so at 
its peril. The holder of a check has no remedy against the bank upon which 
a check is drawn for its refusal to pay it. He must look to the drawer.” 

In the case of Kahn vs. Walton, 46 Ohio St. 205, involving this direct 
question, it is said: 

“A check, being simply a written order of a depositor to his banker to 
make a certain payment out of his funds, is executory, and, of course, 
revocable at any time before the bank has paid it or committed itself to its 
payment. * * * The bank is the agent of the drawer. Its duty is to pay his 
money as he directs. It owes no duty to the holder except under the drawer’s 
directions, until, by virtue of those directions, it assumes some obligation to 
the holder; up to that time the latest order from the drawer governs.” 

In the case of Florence Mining Company vs. Brown, Receiver, etc., 124 
U. S. 391, Mr. Justice Field says: 

“A general deposit in a bank is so much money to the depositor’s credit; 
is a debt to him by the bank, payable on demand to his order, not properly 
capable of identification and specific appropriation. A check upon the bank 
in the usual form, not accepted or certified by its Cashier to be good, does 
not constitute a transfer of any money to the credit of the holder; it is 
simply an order which may be countermanded and payment forbidden by the 
drawer at any time before it is actually cashed. It creates no lien on the 
money which the holder can enforce against the bank. It does not of itself 
operate as an equitable assignment.” 

Further cases in accord with these are: St. Louis & San Francisco Ry. 
Co. vs. Johnston, 133 U. S. 574; Fourth St. Nat. Bank vs. Yardley, 165 U. S. 
634; Schneider vs. Bank, 1 Daly (N. Y.) 501; O’Connor vs. Mechanics’ Nat. 
Bank, 124 N. Y. 332; Randolph vs. Allen, 73 Fed. 42, 19 C. C. A. 353; State 
vs. Bank of Commerce, 49 La. Ann. 1078; House vs. Kountze, 17 Tex. Civ. App. 
406; Sunderlin vs, Mescosta County Savings Bank, 116 Mich. 284. 

There are cases in which this general rule does not apply, but the fact 
must clearly show that it was the intention of the parties to assign all or a 
part of the specific fund on deposit. (Fourth Street Nat. Bank vs. Yardley, 
165 U. S. 634.) 

The insistence of the defendant is that the check was countermanded by 
complainant, not for its own benefit, but for that of the payee; that before 
payment was forbidden the check had passed into the hands of a bona fide 
holder for value and without notice, and that the bank, having paid it, is in 
equity a purchaser, and has the right to set it off against the claim of com- 
plainant; and, further, that complainant ratified the payment of the check 
after it was done by bringing suit against the payees, J. W. Dickson & Co., 
to recover the sum for which it was drawn, and interest. 

We can see no force in the first insistence, but it is not necessary to pass 
upon it, as there is no proof to sustain it. 

It is true that a check payable to order is a negotiable instrument, and, in 
the hands of an indorsee for value and without notice, it is a valid indebted- 
ness of the drawer. But no such case is presented by this record. It does 
not appear that the check was indorsed or passed to any one by J. W. Dick- 
son & Co., or to whom it was paid by the bank. The only references we find 
to an indorsement of it are in the answer and brief of the defendant. 

There is evidence, brought out upon the cross-examination of a witness 
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for complainant, that previous to this suit complainant brought one against 
J. W. Dickson & Co. and others to recover the proceeds of the check, but the 
record in that case is not in the transcript in this one. 

It further appears that the defendant was also sued in the same case 
with J. W. Dickson & Co., and the bill afterwards dismissed as to it; but we 
do not know what relief was prayed against the defendant, and the facts 
stated are not sufficient to show a ratification of the payment of the revoked 
check. 

We are therefore of the opinion that the payment of the check after it 
was countermanded by the complainant was unauthorized, and that the decree 
of the chancellor awarding a recovery in favor of the drawer should be 
affirmed, with costs, and it is accordingly so decreed. 


TITLE OF BANK MAKING ADVANCES ON POST-DATED CHECKS— 
RECOVERY ON. 


Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, Essex, June 22, 1905. 
SYMONDS US. RILEY. 


A check does not lose the quality of negotiable paper because it is post-dated. 

Where a bank advances money upon post-dated checks, without notice of any 
equities existing between the parties thereto, it is deemed a holder in 
due course. 

Where the Cashier of a bank takes up post-dated checks on which he had made 
advances for the bank, he acquires the title of the bank therein and is en- 
titled to enforce them to the same extent that the bank could. 


This was an action to recover upon four checks, all drawn by the de- 
fendant to the order of one K. F. Gorman, and indorsed by her. One of 
them was drawn on the Appleton National Bank of Lowell and the others 
upon the Second National Bank of Manchester. Three of them were indorsed 
by the defendant before delivery as P. J. Riley & Co. They were drawn under 


the following circumstances: K. F. Gorman, the payee, was a clerk in the 
office of one Sibley. There was an arrangement between Sibley and the de- 
fendant for an exchange of checks and notes for the accommodation of the 
defendant. The checks in suit were given pursuant to this arrangement. 
The defendant made them payable to Miss Gorman of his own motion, and 
they were indorsed by her, and deposited in the National Exchange Bank of 
Salem, of which the plaintiff was Cashier, to the credit of Sibley as cash, and 
Sibley was permitted by the Cashier to draw against them to an equal 
amount. When the checks became due, they were not paid by the defendant, 
and were duly protested. Thereupon the bank insisted that the plaintiff 
should make good the checks, and he did so, and took the checks. This was 
after the checks had been dishonored. The defendant neglected to pay them, 
on the ground that he was entitled to set off against them certain indebted- 
ness which he claimed was due him from Sibley on account of checks and 
mercantile transactions. The case was sent to an auditor, who found and 
reported in favor of the plaintiff. At the trial the plaintiff put in the checks 
and the auditor’s report, and rested. The defendant thereupon asked the 
court to rule that the plaintiff could not recover, and offered to show that 
when the checks were delivered to Sibley he was indebted to the defendant 
in a sum greater than the total amount of the checks, and asked the court to 
rule, that, “it being undisputed that the plaintiff took the checks twenty days 
after their protest, he took them subject to the equities between the defendant 
and said Sibley.” The court declined to rule as requested, or to admit the 
evidence that was offered, and directed the jury to find for the plaintiff for 
the amount found due by the auditor, with interest. 

Morton, J.: We think that the rulings were right. The checks were 
negotiable instruments (Bill vs. Stewart, 156 Mass. 508, 31 N. E. 386), though 
differing somewhat from negotiable promissory notes, and as such were sub- 
Ject to the law relating to negotiable paper. They were dishonored when the 
plaintiff took them, and the defendant contends that they were subject to 
any equities existing between him and Sibley. They were not made payable 
to Sibley, and whether in an action against him by the payee. Gorman, the 
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defendant could have pleaded in set-off Sibley’s alleged indebtedness to him— 
as to which see Tyler vs. Boyce, 135 Mass. 558, Sheldon vs. Kendall, 7 Cush, 
217, and Rev. Laws, chap. 174, § 5—it is not necessary to consider. We 
assume for the purposes of this case that he could. But that does not help 
the defendant. The checks were deposited in the bank to Sibley’s credit in 
the usual course of business. The bank took them in good faith before they 
were overdue, and paid full value for them. It had no notice of any alleged 
equities between the defendant and Sibley, and in an action upon the checks 
against the defendant could have recovered the full amount of them. The 
checks being unaffected in the hands of the bank by the equities, if any, be- 
tween the defendant and Sibley, they were unaffected by such equities in the 
hands of the plaintiff. The plaintiff took such title as the bank had. If the 
bank had a perfect title, as it did, he took the same title, and became invested 
with all the rights of the bank. (Thompson vs. Shepherd, 12 Metc. 311; Bank 
of Sonoma vs. Gove, 63 Cal. 355; Howell vs. Crane, 12 La. Ann. 126; Wilson 
vs. Mechanics’ Savings Bank, 45 Pa. 494.) There is nothing to show that he 
had notice, when the checks were transferred to him, of any alleged equities 
or defenses on the part of the defendant. But, even if he had had such 
notice, it would not have availed the defendant. (Thompson vs. Shepherd, 
supra; Peabody vs. Rees, 18 Iowa, 571.) It is unnecessary, therefore, to inquire 
into or consider whether there was any such condition of things as would 
have constituted a good defense to the checks on the part of the defendant 
either by way of set-off or otherwise to an action on them by Sibley, and the 
evidence that was offered was rightly excluded. 

The defendant further contends that the auditor’s report should have 
been submitted to the jury. But, the circumstances in regard to the taking 
and the transfer of the checks by the bank as found by the auditor being un- 
disputed, there was nothing to submit to the jury. The question became one 
of law, and the court rightly directed the jury to return a verdict for the 
amount found due by the auditor, which was the amount of the checks. (Peru 
Co. vs. Whipple Mfg. Co., 109 Mass. 464.) 

Exceptions overruled. 


PROMISSORY NOTE—IRREGULAR INDORSEMENT—ALTERATION. 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts. Suffolk, June 19, 1905. 


THORPE US. WHITE, et al. 


A person who signs his name on the back of a promissory note before the de- 
livery thereof is liable as an indorser. 

After H, had indorsed a note, the maker without the knowledge of H., in- 
serted therein the words “with the privilege of renewal for one year trom 
April 30, 1904,” and then delivered the note to T. who took it without 
knowing of this change: Held, that T. being a holder in due course, could 
enforce payment according to the original tenor of the instrument. 


BRALEY, J.: The defendant, Hannah C. Hand, irregularly became a party 
to the promissory note set forth in the bill of complaint, as before delivery 
she signed her name in blank on the back of an instrument of which the 
defendant White was the maker, and the plaintiff the payee. (Dubois vs. 
Mason, 127 Mass, 37, 38.) 

According to the law relating to negotiable promissory notes before St. 
1898, p. 502, chap. 533, § 64, clause 1, took effect, she was liable as a promisor 
between herself and the plaintiff, though entitled to notice as if she were an 
indorser when the note was not paid at maturity by the maker. (Fay Vs. 
Smith, 1 Allen, 477, 478; Brooks vs. Stackpole, 168 Mass, 537; Black vs. Rids- 
way, 181 Mass. 77, 84.) 

But after the Negotiable Instruments Act became operative this distine- 
tion was abolished, and the effect of her signature was to make her an in- 
dorser as to all parties. (Rev. Laws, chap. 73, § 81.) 

After she had signed, and given the note to White, he wrote in the body 
of it, without her knowledge or consent, the words, “with the privilege of 
renewal for one year from April 30, 1904,” and then delivered it to the 
plaintiff, who took it without knowing of this change. If such an alteration 
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had been made by the plaintiff after delivery, and it was found to have been 
material, the defendant would have been relieved from performance of her 
promise. But if deemed immaterial, she would have been held liable. (Lee 
vs, Butler, 167 Mass. 426, 430; Gaylord vs. Pelland, 169 Mass. 356, 360; Jeffrey 
vs. Rosenfeld, 179 Mass. 506; James vs. Tilton, 183 Mass. 275; Rowe vs. Bow- 
man, 183 Mass. 491.) 

It, however, becomes unnecessary to decide whether this rule should be 
applied where the change was made under the conditions previously stated, 
for either way the defendant was not discharged. (See Draper vs. Wood, 112 
Mass. 315.) 

The note was put in circulation as a contract on delivery to the payee, 
who, upon acquiring title by its negotiation, thus regularly became a holder 
of it, within the provisions of Rev. Laws, chap. 73, § 69. (Boston Steel & Iron 
Co. vs. Steuer, 183 Mass. 140, 144; Mehlinger vs. Harriman, 185 Mass. 245; 
Baldwin vs. Dow, 130 Mass. 416.) 

By reason of her being ‘an owner or holder in due course without notice 
of the alteration, under the provisions of section 141 of this chapter she can 
enforce payment of the note according to its original tenor. 

The decree of the superior court dismissing the bill as to all the defend- 
ants except White must be reversed, and the exception of the plaintiff in the 
master’s report sustained. Decree accordingly. 


ACTION FOR WRONGFUL REFUSAL TO PAY CHECK—NATURE OF 
ASSIGNMENT OF. 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, Suffolk, June 23, 1905. 
ROBINSON US. WILEY, et al. 
The wongful refusal of a bank to pay a customer’s check is not a personal 
injury, but is a breach of contract, and hence the cause of action therefor 
is assignable. 


Bratey, J.: The fund in the possession of the complainant is the avails 
of the judgment recovered in Wiley vs. Bunker Hill National Bank, 183 Mass. 
495, 67 N. E. 655. It belongs to the plaintiff in that suit, who is a claimant 
here, unless under the assignment made by him for the benefit of his cred- 
itors his title passed, to the assignees, who began and prosecuted the action. 
In the granting part of the instrument he conveys to them “all * * * his 
property, choses in action of every name, nature, and description, * * * 
except such property only as is exempt by law from attachment.” The lan- 
guage employed is comprehensive, and must be held to have conveyed all his 
title in any personal property or rights of action he then owned or pos- 
sessed, and which were assignable. Under the clause of exemption, which 
follows the form commonly used, the parties evidently intended to exclude 
from the conveyance the class of property that is exempt from seizure on an 
execution against the judgment debtor by the provisions of Pub. St. 1882, 
chap. 171, § 34. Up to the time of his failure the assignor had been engaged 
in buying and selling wood and coal, and kept an account with the Bunker 
Hill National Bank, upon which he drew checks in the ordinary course of his 
business. Having a sufficient balance for this purpose, he drew a check in 
favor of third parties, which, upon presentation, the bank wrongfully refused 
to honor. In consequence of this it was claimed in the original suit that his 
credit had been impaired; that he had suffered pecuniary loss, and was 
thereby rendered insolvent. The strongest contention of the claimant rests 
upon the ground that the injury to his credit thus caused was purely per- 
sonal, and essentially slander. If this view is upheld, then the act of the 
bank was a pure tort, and his right of recovery for the wrong was unassign- 
able. (Rice vs. Stone, 1 Allen, 566, 569, 570; Linton vs. Hurley, 104 Mass. 353: 
Comegys vs. Vasse, 1 Pet. 193, 213.) Independently of the contract he had no 
cause of action. The refusal to pay his check was not a positive personal 
wrong distinct in itself, for which alone a suit could have been maintained 
for injury to his feelings, but it was inseparable from the contract. (Drake vs. 
Beck, 11 M. & W. 315, 319.) The ability of a trader to borrow money usually 
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depends on the belief of the lender that the debt will be paid, and whatever 
tends to lower the financial standing of the borrower impairs his financial 
credit in the market. When checks given by him to his creditors are not paid 
upon presentation to his bankers, his financial standing, in the absence of 
satisfactory explanation, usually becomes impaired, and, if not retrieved, it 
may cause loss of customers, and finally ruin his business, with which may 
be associated a valuable right of good will. (Angier vs. Webber, 14 Allen, 211; 
Moore vs. Rawson, 185 Mass, 264, 272, 273. Such a result may be brought 
about in various ways. If accomplished by the circulation of false reports, 
it is slander or libel, according to the form of defamation used, and the right 
of action dies with the person; but where it takes the form of a breach of 
contract, then the remedy is under the contract for damages, not to his 
person, but to his business, which must be considered as property. While it 
may be true that a merchant in good standing, when subjected to the in- 
dignity of having his checks dishonored by a banker, with whom at the time 
there are sufficient unincumbered funds to pay them, suffers mental distress, 
the wrong inflicted 1s not to the person of the drawer, such as arises from 
defamation of character, or restraint of liberty, but springs from the banker’s 
failure to perform his contract. (Wiley vs. Bunker hill National Bank, ubi 
supra, at page 496 of 183 Mass., and cases cited; Heath vs. New Bedford Safe 
Deposit & Trust Co., 184 Mass. 481.) It is sometimes said that the test of 
assignability depends upon the question whether the cause of action would 
survive the death of the assignor. (Stebbins vs. Palmer, 1 Pick. 71, 78, 79; 
Comegys vs. Vasse, ubi supra.) But, if this is considered as affording the 
true standard by which to determine the quality of the claim, then the right 
to sue for the damages suffered would have survived to Wiley’s personal rep- 
resentatives. (Stebbins vs. Palmer, ubi supra; Wiley vs. Bunker Hill National 
Bank, ubi supra.) If, instead of a voluntary assignment for the benefit of his 
creditors, the debtor had taken advantage of our laws relating to insolvency, 
his assignee, indeed, would not have been vested with any claim for damages 
for personal injuries suffered by the insolvent, because it is not a right of 
property until judgment has been obtained. (Stone vs. Boston & Maine Rail- 
road, 7 Gray, 539. See Billings vs. Marsh, 153 Mass. 311, 313.) But a cause of 
action for breach of a contract made with the insolvent debtor, together with 
all incidental damages, would have passed. (Lothrop vs. Reed, 13 Allen, 294, 
296.) In the instrument before us the terms employed to transfer title are 
fully as comprehensive as those used in Pub. St. 1882, chap. 157, § 46. The 
object to be accomplished, which is the distribution of the debtor’s property 
ratably for the benefit of his creditors, is the same in each case, and no suff- 
cient reason appears why a different rule should be adopted whether the 
assignment is made by force of law or where it is voluntary, if the language 
employed to transfer the debtor’s right of property is susceptible of a similar 
construction. It follows that the claimants, John C. Bullard and Benjamin F. 
Wild, as assignees, are entitled to the money now im the possession of the 
plaintiff. 
Decree accordingly. 


REDUCTION OF CAPITAL STOCK—USE OF CAPITAL SET FREE TO 
CHARGE OFF ASSETS—TITLE OF STOCKHOLDERS. 


Supreme Court of Errors of Connecticut, June 9, 1905. 


COGSWELL US. SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 


The directors of a National bank having voted to recommend a reduction of 
the capital stock, were advised by the Comptroller of the Currency that the 
proposed reduction would be approved, provided so much of the amount as 
was necessary should be used to charge off bad, doubtful and unproductive 
assets, and only the difference paid to the stockholders. The stockholders 
then voted to reduce the capital, and a statement of the doubtful assets was 
sent to the Comptroller, and such assets transferred to an account called 
“Stockholders’ Trust:” Held, (1) that this fund belonged to the stock- 
holders individually and not to the bank, and (2) that a transfer of stock 
by a stockholder did not transfer his interest in this fund. 


BaLpwIn, J.: This appeal respects the disposition of the special fund to 
which reference was made in Cogswell vs. Second National Bank, 76 Conn. 


\ 


) 
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952, 255, 261. It was held in that case that if that fund had been, as alleged, 
set apart by direction of the Comptroller of the Currency for the benefit of 
those who were shareholders of the bank at the time when its capital was 
reduced, a valid trust in their favor was thus created. 

The facts attending the transaction have now been fully found by the 
superior court. The directors, having voted to recommend a reduction of 
the capital stock of the bank from $300,000 to $200,000, were advised by the 
Comptroller of the Currency that it would be approved “provided so much 
of the amount as is necessary is used to charge off bad, doubtful, and unpro- 
ductive asset, the difference only being paid to the shareholders in cash,” and 
that “the shareholders of a National bank, upon a reduction in capital stock, 
are entitled to either receive the cash or the charged-off assets, and neither 
can be withheld without their consent.” The Comptroller also said to the 
President of the bank, in reference to the same matter, “The assets belong 
to the stockholders of record, and a trust fund must be created, so that those 
assets may be distributed among the stockholders of record, when your cap- 
ital is reduced.” 

The stockholders then, in May, 1900, voted to make the reduction, without 
any specification of the mode of accomplishing it; but the President, in asking 
the approval of this action by the Comptroller, filed with him a written state- 
ment that “the whole amount of the reduction, viz., $100,000, will be used for 
the purpose of charging off bad, doubtful, and unproductive assets; no money 
to be paid to the shareholders unless realized from said assets, which are to 
be set aside and collected for the benefit of the shareholders of record at date 
of the issuance of the Comptroller’s certificate approving the reduction.” 

It was understood that this statement was to be replaced by one from the 
directors, and on the faith of this understanding a certificate, on June 9, was 
given by the Comptroller approving the reduction, without any qualifications. 
The directors subsequently sent him a statement in conformity with the un- 
derstanding, dating it back to June 9. On June 27 a schedule of certain 
assets of the bank, each item being given a valuation, and the total valuations 
of all amounting to $100,307.86, was presented to the directors, who thereupon 
voted that the assets so scheduled, ‘“‘which assets are considered either bad or 
doubtful, and on account of which the capital stock of the bank has been 
reduced from $300,000 to $200,000 be set aside from the other assets of the 
bank, and be held by it in trust for the stockholders of record on June 9, 1900; 
and that whatever may be realized from said assets be distributed from time 
to time, as may be reasonable, among said stockholders in proportion to their 
respective holdings on said date.” 

Thereupon the account with capital stock on the books of the bank was 
credited with a reduction of $100,000, and the items named in the schedule 
above described were charged to the account of profit and loss at the valua- 
tion of $100,307.86. Some of the items were of real estate; the rest were not 
well secured; and all were those referred to in the directors’ statement to 
the Comptroller dated June 9. This left the bank with good assets worth 
over $240,000. The bank thereafter, until its charter expired in 1903, kept a 
separate account relating to the assets included in the schedule, entitled 
“Stockholders Trust,” in which were credited all collections and charged all 
expenditures arising in connection with endeavors to realize upon them. Two 
of the scheduled items represented claims for a larger amount, the valuation 
affixed to each representing the estimated loss upon it. The same claims were 
also entered in the books of the bank, as part of its remaining capital, at a 
valuation for each equal to the difference between its face and the valuation 
assigned to it in the schedule. The receiver has received $20,240 on account 
of the scheduled assets. Some of them also remain uncollected, but have a 
value. To one of the items entered as “Demand loans, E. A. Packer, $15,- 
647.50,” belonged certain railroad stock held as collateral security. A note 
for over $1,000, made by “C. R. Cogswell, trustee,” and discounted by the bank 
to pay an assessment on this stock, was included in the reduced capital of 
$200,000, and in March, 1903, was paid off from the proceeds of sales of the 
stock; leaving a balance of such proceeds, which was included in the $20,240 
above mentioned. All the certificates representing the shares in the original 
capital were, on or about July 1, 1900, exchanged by the holders for certifi- 
cates in favor of each for two-thirds of the number of his original shares. 
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As a conclusion from all these facts it was found by the trial court that 
the “reduction of capital stock was made to meet the diminution in the assets 
of the bank caused by charging off said assets described in said schedule in 
the manner hereinbefore set forth, and not for the purpose of setting free 
any capital of the bank,” whereupon an order was made that the assets in- 
cluded in the schedule of June 27, 1900, and their proceeds belonged to the 
bank, and should be distributed to those who were shareholders at the expi- 
ration of its charter. 

The subordinate facts which have been detailed do not justify these ulti- 
mate conclusions, either of fact or law. The reduction of capital stock was 
accomplished before the assets described in the schedule were charged off, 
It was accomplished by a vote of the shareholders, approved by the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency, and his approval was only secured by the assurance of 
the President and directors that certain bad, doubtful, and unproductive 
assets would be charged off and set aside for the benefit of those who were 
shareholders at the date of such approval. It is of no consequence in this 
proceeding that the certificate of approval did not refer to these assurances. 
It is enough that it was given because of them. What was thus promised 
the directors did. They had the right to do it. (Rev. St. U. S. § 5145 [U. S. 
Comp. St. 1901, p. 3463].) The bank was not being wound up. The directors’ 
vote was simply a form of declaring a dividend from assets in excess of the 
capital stock. (Smith vs. Dana, 77 Conn. 543, 554.) 

The right to receive what might ultimately be realized from the fund 
thus set apart became, therefore, irrevocably vested in those who were share- 
holders on June 9, 1900, and they or their assigns are now entitled to what- 
ever is to be distributed from it. Directors of National banks can declare 
dividends only out of net profits. (Rev. St. U. S. §§ 5199, 5204 [U. S. Comp. 
St. 1901, pp. 3494, 3495].) It is contended that the fund set apart in this 
case did not consist of net profits. Technically this is true. But it was the 
equivalent of net profits, within the meaning of those statutory provisions, 
which were intended simply to preserve the capital stock intact and to pro- 
vide for turning a part of the net profits into a surplus fund, to be accumu- 
lated until it equaled twenty per cent. of the capital stock. Such a surplus 
fund existed in case of the bank whose affairs are being wound up in this 
proceeding at the time when the fund now in question was set apart for 
distribution. Whether, if no provision in regard to the assets charged off had 
been made by the directors, and with the approval of the Comptroller, in the 
nature of the declaration of a dividend, whatever might have been thereafter 
realized from them would have belonged to those then shareholders in the 
bank, we need not inquire. (See Seeley vs. New York National Bank, 8 Daly, 
400, 78 N. Y. 608; Strong vs. Brooklyn Cross-Town R. Co. 93 N. Y. 426; 
McCann vs. First National Bank, 112 Ind. 354, 131 Ind. 95.) 

With his approval, whatever it was not necessary to retain as capital or to 
form a surplus fund might certainly, with the assent and by vote of the 
directors, be returned to the shareholders; and if a dividend were ordered 
then it might be made payable thereafter, and only on the contingency of 
future collections. 

There was no impropriety in placing in the schedule at a certain valuation 
claims which were also and primarily retained at another and lesser valuation 
as part of the capital stock. If a note for $2,000 had been discounted on the 
faith of collateral security which was certainly worth $500 and might be worth 
more, there could be no legal objection to charging off $1,500 from the book 
valuation of the loan and embracing it at a valuation of $1,500 in doubtful 
assets set aside for the purpose of an ultimate dividend, while also carrying 
it along at a valuation of $500 as part of the assets representing the capital 
stock. In such case what would be really set aside would be not the note, 
but an interest in any collections on account of it in excess of $500. 

Certain of those who were shareholders on June 9, 1900, have since trans- 
ferred their shares. Such transfers (notwithstanding Rev. St. U. S. § 5139 
[U. S. Comp. St. 1901, p. 3461]) did not pass the right to any interest in the 
special trust fund created on that day. A dividend declared by the directors 
of a corporation in favor of those who are then its shareholders, though pay- 
able at a future date, severs the fund to be so distributed from the assets of 
the corporation. The share of each of the payees so named thereupon vests 
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in him as an individual, and he does not lose it on ceasing to be a shareholder. 
(Beers vs. Bridgeport Spring Co. 42 Conn. 17, 24; Second Universalist Church 
ys. Colegrove, 74 Conn. 79, 84, 49 Atl. 902.) 

It follows also from the same considerations that those who were share- 
holders on June 9, 1900, could at any time thereafter transfer their rights 
in the special trust fund, whether with or without a transfer of their shares. 

There is error, and the order appealed from is reversed, with directions 
to enter an order for a distribution in conformity with this opinion. The 
other judges concurred. 


USURY BY NATIONAL BANK—PENALTY, RECOVERY BY SURETY. 
Court of Civil Appeal of Texas, July 1, 1905. 
LASATER US. FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF JACKSBORO. 


A discharge of a note by a surety by giving his own note in renewal thereof 
does not operate as a payment by the principal in such sense as to entitle 
him to avail himself of the Federal statute authorizing the recovery from 
a National bank of twice the amount of usurious interest paid to the bank, 
nor does the subsequent payment of the renewal note by the surety operate 
to give the principal a cause of action under such statute. 


Sreer, J.: This suit is again before us upon a judgment of the Supreme 
Court of the United States reversing the judgment of reversal and rendition 
heretofore rendered in this court on November 8, 1902. For a full statement 
of the nature of the case, and of the facts material to the questions involved, 
see the opinions of this court and of the supreme court on certified questions 
in 72 S. W. 1054, 1057. 

In the opinion of this court deciding the case upon the original hearing, 
what we consider to be the most material question involved was disposed of 
in the following language: “The payment made by A. M. Lasater, the surety, 
who purchased the mortgaged cattle from appellant, and in consideration 
thereof agreed to pay off the note to the bank, and in discharge thereof exe- 
cuted his own note, which was afterward paid, was in law a payment by 
appellant in property, and the same as payment in money.” Upon a motion 
for rehearing being filed by the bank, this court certified to the supreme court 
for answer the questions shown in the certificate, as incorporated in the 
supreme court opinion already referred to. The supreme court answered 
generally that the opinion of this court correctly decided the several points 
presented. This court thereupon overruled the motion for rehearing, where- 
upon the appellee removed the cause by writ of error to the United States 
Supreme Court, where a judgment was rendered reversing the judgment of 
this court, and remanding the cause for further proceedings not inconsistent 
9 that opinion. (First National Bank of Jacksboro vs. J. L. Lasater, 196 
J. S. 115.) 

The question decided by this court in the language heretofore quoted, and 
by the supreme court upon the certificate, is thus disposed of by Mr. Justice 
Brewer in the following language: “The mere discharge by A. M. Lasater 
of the note executed by himself and J. L. Lasater by giving his own note in 
renewal thereof would not uphold a recovery from the bank on account of 
usurious interest in the former note. (Brown vs. Marion National Bank, 
169 U. S. 416.) 

The payment contemplated by the statute is an actual payment, and not 
a further promise to pay, and was not made until the bank in June, 1901, 
received its money. Prior to the renewal by A. M. Lasater, in October, 1900, 
there were only two or three small cash payments on the indebtedness.” 

It was only upon the theory that the discharge by A. M. Lasater of the 
note executed by himself and J. L. Lasater, by giving his own note in renewal 
thereof, “was in law a payment by appellant in property, and the same as 
payment in money,” that this court in the first place reversed the judgment 
of the district court and rendered one in favor of appellant. But this con- 
struction of the Federal statute being held to be eroneous by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, it follows that, if appellant ever had a cause of 
action for usurious interest paid the bank, it was by reason of the subsequent 
actual payment made by A. M. Lasater in June, 1901. This court never intend- 
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ed to hold, nor do we think it should be held, that appellant can avail himself 
of this final payment made by A. M. Lasater. If appellant ever paid usurious 
interest to appellee, it was on the 17th day of October, 1900, at the time when 
A. M. Lasater took up appellant’s note by substituting his own. Clearly, 
appellant’s debt was discharged at that time. He never afterward owed the 
appellee anything, and the appellee never took, received, reserved, or charged 
any interest whatever, so far as he is concerned. When A. M. Lasater, in 
June, 1901, paid the bank the sum of $4,457, he paid his own debt, and not 
appellant’s. Then, if the transaction of October 17th, whereby appellant’s 
indebtedness to the bank was discharged and he was released, would not up- 
hold a recovery from the bank, it is clear to our minds that, irrespective 
of the question of fraud upon his part in withholding from his trustee in 
bankruptcy notice of the existence of this claim, upon which the cause was 
decided in the United States Supreme Court, appellant has no case, and the 
judgment of the district court should be affirmed. 

For this reason, and in obedience to the mandate of the United States 
Supreme Court, the judgment of the district court is in all things affirmed. 


CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT—TRANSFER THEREOF — DEMAND ON 
BANK FOR PAYMENT—FORM OF. 


Supreme Court of Indiana, June 21, 1905. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF MISHAWAKA US. STAPF. 


A certificate of deposit is in legal effect a promissory note, and under the 
statute of Indiana is transferable by indorsement. 

The indorsee of such an instrument, having used due diligence to collect, has a 
right of action against his immediate or any remote indorser. 

A bank may pay upon an oral order or direction, but under the usages of the 
banking business, it is not required to do so. 


MontTcomery, J.: Appellee held a certificate of deposit in the following 
terms: 

“Certificate of Deposit. Indiana National Bank, No. 8408. Elkhart, Indi- 
ana, Nov. 7, 1908. George Stapf has deposited in this bank $600.00 Six Hun- 
dred no-100 Dollars, payable to the order of self in current funds on return of 
this certificate properly endorsed. This deposit is not subject to check. W. C. 
Collins, Cashier.’ 

On November 13, 1903, appellee indorsed this certificate and delivered the 
same to appellant, and the face value thereof was placed to his credit on his 
deposit account with appellant bank. 

The third paragraph of answer is founded upon this certificate and its in- 
dorsement, and, after alleging the transfer of the certificate as the considera- 
tion for one of the items of account sued on, avers that appellant immedi- 
ately forwarded the same, with proper indorsements, for collection; that pay- 
ment was not made; that suit was instituted thereon, and a judgment for 
$604 and costs recovered against the Indiana National Bank of Elkhart, at 
the earliest possible date; that execution was issued at once, and returned 
“No property found.” It further charged that said bank had no property 
subject to execution at any time after November 13, 1903, and sought to have 
the sum of money named in said certificate, with interest, set off against any 
amount found due on appellee’s complaint, and to have judgment over against 
appellee for the excess. 

The certificate of deposit above set out is in legal effect a promissory note, 
and transferable by indorsement under the statute of this State. (Section 
7515, Burns’ Ann. St. 1901; Gregg vs. Union, etc., Bank, 87 Ind. 238; National 
State Bank vs. Ringel, 51 Ind. 393; Drake vs. Markle, 21 Ind. 433; Long Vs. 
Straus, 107 Ind. 104, 6 N. E. 123, 7 N. EB. 763; 2 Daniel, Negotiable Instruments, 
§1698a.) 

The indorsee of such an instrument, having used due diligence to collect, 
has a right of action against his immediate or any remote indorser. (Section 
7518, Burns’ Ann. St. 1901; 2 Daniel, Negotiable Instruments, § 1702; Miller 
vs. Deaver, 30 Ind. 371; Gwin vs. Moore, 79 Ind. 103; Spears vs. Clark, 3 Ind. 
296.) 
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The answer further avers that the Indiana National Bank of Elkhart had 
no property subject to execution at any time after the transfer of this certifi- 
cate. Under these circumstances, appellee would be liable as indorser without 
regard to the question of diligence, as no action on the part of appellant, 
however diligent, would have been availing. (Herald vs. Scott, 2 Ind. 55; 
Reynolds vs. Jones, 19 Ind. 123; Roberts vs. Masters, 40 Ind. 461; Huston vs. 
Bank, 85 Ind. 21; Williams vs. Osbon, 75 Ind. 280; Dick vs. Hitt, 82 Ind. 92.) 

The answer appears to contain all essential averments, no specific defect 
has been pointed out, and we accordingly hold it sufficient, and that the court 
erred in sustaining appellee’s demurrer to the same. 

Appellant’s motion for a new trial charged that the decision of the court 
was not sustained by sufficient evidence, was contrary to law, and that the 
amount of recovery was too large. It is particularly urged that there was a 
failure to prove a proper demand preliminary to bringing suit. Appellee al- 
leged a demand in general terms, and the evidence shows an oral request for 
payment. A proper demand of a bank for money on deposit is made when 
the depositor during business hours presents or causes to be presented at the 
bank his check, order, draft, receipt, or other writing for the payment of 
money in the amount desired, which writing, when honored and in the hands 
of the bank, will be evidence of the authority and direction of the depositor 
to pay, as well as evidence of the payment. (McEwen vs. Davis, 39 Ind. 109; 
Morse on Banks and Banking, § 313. 

A banker may pay upon an oral order or direction, but under the usages 
of the banking business he is not required to do so. No proper demand was 
shown by the evidence.’ 

The judgment is reversed with directions to overrule the demurrer to the 
third paragraph of answer, and for further proceedings in accordance with 
this opinion. 


ASSESSMENT OF BANK STOCK—SUCH STOCK PERSONAL PROPERTY— 
ASSESSMENT UPON “CAPITAL STOCK.” 


Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia, June 15, 1905. 
WEST US. CITY OF NEWPORT NEWS. 


A city ordinance laying an assessment on all personal property of every de- 
seription, “including the capital stock of banks,” is not in violation of the 
statute of Virginia that “No tax shall be assessed upon the capital of any 
bank.” 

Under the statute of Virginia bank stock is personal property. 


This was a motion for the correction of an alleged erroneous assessment 
of taxes, whereby the plaintiff was charged with $148.50 city taxes for the 
fiscal year 1903-04 on 400 shares of the stock of the Citizens’ & Marine Bank 
of Newport News, of the assessed value, for the purpose of State taxation, 
of $16,500. The lower court held that the taxes complained of were legally 
assessed and levied, and dismissed the application for relief therefrom. 

The plaintiff claimed to be aggrieved by this action of the lower court: 
Because (1) the ordinance of the city of Newport News approved June 17, 
1903, imposing taxes on personal property, attempted to impose a tax on the 
capital stock of the banks of said city, instead of laying such tax upon the 
shares of stock of the individual stockholders; and that such an ordinance 
is invalid, and, being invalid, no legal tax was thereby assessed or levied 
either upon the shares of a stockholder or the capital stock of the bank. 
(2) That, even if a legal tax was imposed by the ordinance, the city authori- 
ues did not follow the mode of assessment and manner of collections pre- 
scribed by statute for the collection of State taxes upon shares of stock. 

, The ordinance in question, which was approved June 17, 1903, was as fol- 
ows: 

“Be it ordained by the common council of the city of Newport News, that 
for the fiscal year beginning on the first day of February, 1903, the taxes on 
lands and lots and the improvements thereon, persons, incomes, and other 
property for the payment of the interest on the city debt and to meet 
the appropriations for the fiscal year of 1903 and 1904, beginning July 1st, 
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1903, shall be as follows: Upon all lands, lots and improvements thereon. 
wharves and upon all personal property of every description, including the 
capital stock of banks located in this city, except such real and personal 
property as is exempted from taxation by the laws of the State of Virginia. 
or any ordinance of this:city, ninety cents on every hundred dollars of the 
assessed value thereof.” 

Harrison, J. (omitting part of the opinion): That the city has the author- 
ity to levy a tax upon the State assessment of this bank stock cannot be 
questioned, as section 1040a of Va. Code 1904, p. 502, gives it such power in 
express terms, the language of that section being in part as follows: 

“(1) Hereafter each county or city in which any bank, either National or 
State, is so located may, subject to the conditions mentioned below, tax all 
the shares of stock issued by any such bank so located within its limits at 
the same rate as is assessed upon other moneyed capital in the hands of 
individuals residing in such county or city. (2) That in so taxing said 
shares the said county or city authorities, respectively, shall follow the mode 
of assessment and manner of collection prescribed by statute for the collec- 
tion of State taxes upon said shares.” 

The ordinance in question imposes a tax of ninety cents on every $10 
of the assessed value of all personal property of every description, “including 
the capital stock of banks located in this city.” The contention is that by 
the use of the words, “including the capital stock of banks located in this 
city,” the council attempted to impose a tax on the capital of the banks, in- 
stead of laying such tax upon the shares of stock of the individual stock- 
holders. 

The statute does not use the term “capital stock” in providing for the 
exemption mentioned, but employs the word “capital” alone. The language 
is, “No tax shall be assessed upon the capital of any bank,” ete. (Acts 1902- 
04, § 17, p. 163.) 

“Capital” and “capital stock,” while sometimes used interchangeably. are 
not one and the same thing. “Capital” includes the entire assets of the hank, 
whether represented by the money paid in for the issuance of stock, surplus, 
undivided profits, or other property of the bank, and may vary from time 
to time according to its profits or losses; while “capital stock” is fixed and 
definite, and represents only the total amount derived from the issuance of 
the shares of stock. 

In the case of Union Bank vs. Richmond, 94 Va. 316, it is said that: ‘‘The 
property or interest of a stockholder in an incorporated bank, commonly 
called a ‘share,’ the shares in the aggregate totality being sometimes called 
the ‘capital stock’ of the bank, is a different thing from the moneyed capital 
of the bank held and owned by the corporation. This capital may consist 
of cash, or of bills and notes discounted, or of real estate combined with these. 
* * * In whatever it may be invested, it is owned by the bank as a cor- 
porate entity, and not by the stockholders. A tax upon this capital is a tax 
upon the bank.” 

This is a different thing from taxing the shareholders or stockholders upon 
the value of their stock. All legislative acts are presumed to be lawful, and 
are to be construed as such, unless the contrary plainly appears. Since, 
then, the capital of banks is exempt from taxation, the term “capital stock” 
used in the ordinance clearly had reference to the totality of shares of the 
individual stockholders which the city had the right to tax. The purpose of 
the ordinance is made manifest by the fact that in its execution no attempt 
has ever been made to tax the capital of the several banks of the city, but 
the assessment and levy has been upon the individual stockholders. 

If, however, it were conceded that the use of the words “capital stock” 
showed an intention to tax the capital of banks, the result would be the 
same, for we concur in the view taken by the lower court that the words “all 
personal property of every description” are broad enough to levy a tax against 
all kinds of personal property, whether tangible or intangible. That bank 
stock is personal property would seem to be settled by section 1173a, subsec. 
7, Va. Code 1904, p. 608, wherein it is declared to be personal property: and 
by section 5, subsec. 10, Va. Code 1904, p. 7, which defines personal estate to 
include chattels real, and such other estate as, upon the death of the owner 
intestate, would devolve upon his personal representative. 
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This court has held that bank stock is property, to be assessed like any 
other property. (Burrowes vs. Smith, Treas., 95 Va. 694, 29 S. E. 674; Uniom 
Bank vs. Richmond, supra.) As the words, “all personal property of every de- 
scription,” used in the ordinance, are general terms, they include all kinds 
of personal property, whether tangible or intangible. Shares of bank stock 
being personal property, and therefore embraced by the words “all personal 
property,” the added words, “including bank stock,” gave no further meaning 
or force to the ordinance than it had without them. Where words of a gen- 
eral description are used, they cover everything of that kind not expressly or 
by necessary implication excepted. 


INSOLVENT BANK—LIABILITY OF STOCKHOLDERS—ESTOPPEL. 
Supreme Court of Minnesota, June 16, 1905. 
HUNT US. HAUSER MALTING CO. 


1. The decision in Hunt, Receiver, vs. Hauser Malting Co., 96 N. W. 85, 90 
Minn. 282, holding, where the latter corporation had, without authority, pur- 
chased stock and received dividends thereon for a number of years in the 
Commercial Bank of St. Paul, it was estopped from denying its constitu- 
tional liability, authorized under chapter 272, p. 315, Laws 1899, adhered to 
and followed. 

2. Held, upon the evidence in this case tending to show that when the Com- 
mercial Bank was reorganized, its name afterwards changed, and the sur- 
render of a specified number of shares of stock by each holder, as well as 
the retention and return or repurchase of stock by defendant to aid in 
restoring its impaired capital, that the malting company, by participating 
in the reorganization scheme, was further estopped from denying its stock- 
holder’s liability. 

Held, that whether or not proof of the manner in which the defendant corpora- 
tion assented to its agreement to reorganize and change of name was 
appropriately made was immaterial, and without prejudice to the defend- 
ant’s rights in this case. 

(Syllabus by the Court.) 


Action to recover upon the constitutional liability of defendant as the 
holder of fifty shares of the stock of the Allemania (formerly Commercial) 
Bank of St. Paul. The cause was tried to the court, who directed a verdict 
in favor of plaintiff receiver, provided the jury should find a certain assign- 
ment was fraudulent. A verdict for plaintiff was returned. There was @ 
motion for a new trial, which was overruled. 

The points decided are stated in the official syllabus given above. 





LIABILITY OF STOCKHOLDERS—STATUTE OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
Supreme Court of North Carolina, May 17, 1904. 
SMATHERS, et al. VS. WESTERN CAROLINA BANK, et al. 


The statute of North Carolina (Pub. Laws 1897, ch. 298) imposing an additional 
liability upon the stockholders of banks, does not apply to debts of the 
bank created before the passage of the statute. 


This action, in the nature of a bill in equity, was brought by Geo. H. 
Smathers, Receiver of the Western Carolina Bank, in which a number of 
creditors, in behalf of themselves and all other creditors of said bank, joined, 
against the bank and certain stockholders thereof, for the purpose of enforc- 
ing the statutory liability imposed upon the stockholders for the indebtedness 
of the bank by chapter 298, p. 473, Pub. Laws 1897. 

Connor, J. (omitting part of the opinion): The seventh ground of 
demurrer presents the question, for the first time in this court, whether, 
under the power reserved by article eight, section one, of the constitution, 
to amend or repeal charters, the stockholder can be made individually liable 
for the debts of a corporation by an amendment to the charter, or a general 
statute passed subsequent to the charter and subscription to the stock. This 
is a question of very great importance to the holders of stock in banking and 
other business corporations in this State. 

The facts stated in the complaint in respect to the status of the defendant 
stockholders and date of the contraction of the debts are so meager that we 
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prefer to decide the question only to the extent clearly presented. While the 
Legislature has not seen fit to attach such personal liability to stockholders 
in other than banking corporations, the power conferred by the constitution 
is not confined to them. It is well settled that statutes attaching such liability 
are in derogation of the common law, and should be strictly construed: (19 


192 U. S. 386). 

We hold that the statute should not be so construed as to fix such liability 
upon stockholders for debts or contract, contracted or made prior to the 
amendment to the charter or the statute. The subscription of stockholders 
constitutes the contract, and the extent of the liability as to debts already 
incurred is fixed by the terms of the charter as they then exist. Any change 
in the charter in this respect must be construed to operate prospectively only. 
It is well settled that such liability as the stockholder assumes is contractual, 
(Whitman vs. Oxford Bank, 176 U. S. 559.) Thus construed, we find no con- 
stitutional objection to the act of 1897. 


NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 


[Edited by John Jennings, B.A., LL.B., Barrister, Toronto.] 


CHECK—FORGED INDORSEMENT—PAYEE A “FICTITIOUS OR NoX- 
EXISTING PERSON”—BELIEF OR INTENTION OF DRAWER— 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ACT, 1890, SECTION 7, SUB-SECTION 3. 


VINDEN vs. HUGHES (1905, 1 King’s Bench, page 795). 


STATEMENT OF Facts: This was an action to recover the sum of £487, 
the value of twenty-seven checks drawn by the plaintiffs and cashed by the 
defendant in the circumstances hereinafter stated, which raise the question 
whether the payees were “fictitious” within the meaning of Section 7, Sub- 
Section 3, of the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, which provides: “Where the 
payee is a fictitious or non-existing person, the bill may be treated as pay- 
able to bearer.” 

The facts were as follows: The plaintiffs, Messrs. Vinden & Rogers, were 
salesmen in Covent Garden Market. The defendant was a draper in the 
Brixton Road. From the year 1896 to the year 1903 the plaintiffs had in 
their employment a cashier and confidential clerk named Rowland Cross. 
Part of his regular duties was to fill up checks payable to the order of cus- 
tomers of the plaintiffs, who were growers for whom fruit and vegetables 
had been sold, with the names of the customers and the amounts payable to 
them respectively; these checks were then submitted te the plaintiff, Vinden. 
the partner who attended to this particular part of the business, who signed 
them, and they were sent off by post to the customers in the usual way. At 
times a slightly different practice was adopted, namely, when it was probable 
that the plaintiff Vinden would not be at the office on the day when the 
checks had to be sent out, he used to sign a few checks in blank, leaving the 
names of the customers and the amounts to be filled up by Rowland Cross 
afterwards, as required. 

During the years 1901, 1902, and 1903 Rowland Cross drew twenty-seven 
checks, amounting in all to £487, obtained the signature of the plaintiff 
Vinden thereto, and then, instead of posting them to the various customers, 
took them away and appropriated them, and, having forged the indorsements, 
obtained cash for them from the defendant, who was a neighbor of his, and 
at whose shop Rowland Cross and his wife were in the habit of dealing. 
The defendant passed these checks through his own banking account, and 
had the proceeds placed to his credit. Some time in 1903 the plaintiffs had 
occasion to dismiss Cross, his frauds were discovered, and he was prosecuted 
and convicted. No imputation was made against the defendant, who had 
also been deceived by Cross, whom he had at the time every reason to believe 
to be a respectable person, and a customer whom he had been willing to 
oblige by changing checks for him, and the question was argued as one ot 
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law,—namely, which of these two innocent persons was to suffer through the 
fraud and forgery of Cross. 

The actual checks had been destroyed in the usual course of the plaintiff's 
business, so that it was not possible to prove at the trial the exact date on 
which they were signed, and the dates taken were those on which they were 
debited against the plaintiffs by the bank in the pass-book. With the excep- 
tion of one check for £20, in favor of a customer for an amount actually 
due at the time that check was believed to have been drawn, and in respect 
of which £20 had been paid into court by the defendant, all the checks 
were treated in the argument as having been filled up for sums not actually 
owing to the respective customers therein named at the time the checks 
were signed. It was also admitted for the purposes of this case that there 
was no material difference between checks filled up with the names of cus- 
tomers and amounts before signature, and checks signed in blank and filled 
up afterwards by Cross with names and amounts. 

JUDGMENT (WARRINGTON, J.): The question I have to decide in this case 
is, what is the true construction of Section 7, Sub-Section 3, of the Bills of 
Exchange Act, 1882, applied to the facts of this particular case; that is to 
say, in other words, I have to decide whether in the case before me the 
payees of certain checks were fictitious or non-existing persons within the 
meaning of that third sub-section. 

On these facts I have now to decide whether the defendant Hughes is 
liable for the moneys which he thus paid to Cross. With the exception of 
one check for £20, for which liability has been admitted and the money 
paid into court, the case I have to deal with is one where there was no 
money owing to the customer, or a sum less than the amount of the check, 
at the time it was drawn. 

Is the person whose name was inserted in each of these checks by Cross 
a “fictitious” person within the meaning of the Bills of Exchange Act? I 
thought at one time that the case was covered by the second branch of the 
judgments in Bank of England vs. Vagliano Brothers. I will come back to 
that presently, merely saying in passing that on further consideration I do 
not think those judgments do cover this case. Independently of authority, 
what am I to say is meant by “fictitious”? It seems to me this at all events 
must be true. It cannot be fictitious in the abstract. You must look at the 
circumstances of the particular case, and say whether the name of the 
person inserted in the bill is the name of a fictitious person, having regard to 
all those circumstances. 

In this case let us consider what was the position of Mr. Vinden when 
he signed these checks. It was not a fiction to him then. It was intended 
to be, and was to him at that moment, a perfectly real transaction. He be- 
lieved that he owed the sum of money represented by the check to the 
person whose name appeared upon it, and he signed the check in that belief. 
It was only when he discovered that he had been imposed upon by his clerk 
that there was, I will not say a fiction, but that there was anything that 
was not real and in accordance with his intention. I think I am entitled 
to say that the fraud perpetrated upon him has really nothing to do with 
the construction of the act of Parliament, and that one has to look at (and 
the only thing one has to look at for the purpose of construing that act) is 
the state of things at the time the check was drawn. At the time the check 
was drawn he intended to pay (I will take the first one on the list) “T. H. 
Graves” the sum of £29. T. H. Graves, by the way, is not a non-existent 
person. I should have said on that that T. H. Graves is not a “fictitious” 
person. 

Having discussed the case of Clutton vs. Attenborough & Sons the judge 
concluded that no assistance in this case could be obtained from that judg- 
ment and continued: 

Now, does Bank of England vs. Vagliano Brothers carry it any further, 
or rather, is that case any authority on the particular question which I 
have to decide? In Bank of England vs. Vagliano Brothers, the facts were 
very special and very peculiar; the document with which the House of 
Lords had to deal was a document purporting to be drawn by a drawer, 
really accepted by an acceptor, and in favor of a real payee—that is to say, 
not a non-existing payee. I say advisedly purporting to be drawn by a 
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drawer, because it was not drawn at all, the name of the drawer being 
forged. The two learned Lords whose judgments have been most relied upon 
in this case were Lord Halsbury and Lord Herschell. I think it is enough 
for me to refer to what Lord Herschell says on the question raised in the 
present case as to the meaning of the word “fictitious.” One must bear 
this in mind—that in the case with which he had to deal, there being no 
drawer in fact, the use of a name as payee was a mere fiction, although the 
payee actually existed. I think all the expressions which have been referred 
to in his judgment in support of the defendant’s case here are explained by 
that fact, and I think he is not dealing with the case of the drawer of the 
document intending to issue the document, and intending to issue it with 
the name of the particular payee upon it, that payee not being non-existent. 
On page 152 he says this, and this is a passage which was relied upon as 
summing up what he means: “Do the words, ‘where the payee is a fictitious 
person,’ apply only where the payee named never had a real existence? I take 
it to be clear that by the word ‘payee’ must be understood the payee named 
on the face of the bill; for of course by the hypothesis there is no intention 
that payment should be made to any such person. Where, then, the payee 
named is so named by way of pretence only, without the intention that 
he shall be the person to receive payment, is it doing violence to language 
to say that the payee is a fictitious person? I think not. I do not think 
that the word ‘fictitious’ is exclusively used to qualify that which has no 
real existence. When we speak of a fictitious entry in a book of accounts, 
we do not mean that the entry has no real existence, but only that it purports 
to be that which is not—that it is an entry made for the purpose of pretend- 
ing that the transaction took place which is represented by it.” Then again, 
later on, he says: “It seems to me, then, that where the name inserted as 
that of the payee is so inserted by way of pretence only, it may, without 
impropriety, be said that the payee is feigned or pretended, or, in other 
words, a fictitious person.” 

Now, those passages which I have read, which were the passages mainly 
relied upon by the defendant, would be satisfied entirely by the case in which 
the drawer drawing the check puts into it the name of the person who exists, 
but whose name is inserted by mere pretence. In the present case let us 
test it. Take those words of Lord Herschell. Did Mr. Vinden draw this 
check in favor of T. H. Graves and the others as a mere pretence? It is 
impossible to come to that conclusion on the facts of this case. It was not 
a mere pretence at the time he drew it. He had every reason to believe that 
those checks were being drawn in the ordinary course of business for the 
purpose of the money being paid to the persons whose names appeared on 
the face of those checks. That seems to me really to answer the defendant’s 
case. I confess that I was much impressed by those passages in Lord Her- 
schell’s judgment and in Lord Halsbury’s judgment; but when you come to 
see what it is they are directing their minds to, I think one appreciates that 
they are not really expressions which govern, or were intended in any way 
whatever to govern, such a case as that which I have now before me. 

I come to the conclusion, therefore, that in this case the names of the 
payees were not fictitious, or rather, to use the expression in the act, which 
curiously enough says nothing about names, I come to the conclusion that 
the payees in these cases are not fictitious or non-existing persons; that the 
bills, therefore, cannot be treated as payable to bearer; that the forged 
indorsement, therefore, did not entitle the defendant to receive payment of 
the amounts of the checks; and that accordingly he is liable to the plaintiffs 
for the loss that has been sustained. 

In the view I take of the law it is unnecessary to say whether or not the 
defendant is a holder in due course; but, as I have heard the evidence on that 
point, I think it is desirable that I should express my view upon it, which 
is, that there was nothing here which I can see, so to put the defendant upon 
inquiry as to render his payment to Cross anything but bona-fide. If that is 
so, then he would be a holder in due course; but as I say, it is unnecessary 
for me, in the view I take of the law, to decide that point. 

The result will be that there will be judgment for the plaintiffs for the 
amount claimed, less £20 paid into court, and costs. 
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CHECK—CHECK STOLEN ABROAD—FORGED INDORSEMENT—TRANS- 
FER FOR VALUE IN FOREIGN COUNTRY—CONFLICT OF LAWS— 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ACT, SECTIONS 24 AND 72. 


EMBIRICOS VS. ANGLO-AUSTRIAN BANK (Law Reports, 1905, 1 King’s Bench, 
page 677). 

The rule of international iaw, that the validity of a transfer of movable chat- 

tels must be governed by the law of the country in which the transfer 


takes place, applies to the transfer of bills of exchange or checks by in- 
dorsement, 


STATEMENT OF Facts: This action was brought by the firm of L. and M.. 
Embiricos against the defendant bank to recover damages for wrongful con- 
version of a check under the following circumstances. On March 6, 1903, a 
Roumanian bank drew a check at Braila in Roumania on a London bank pay- 
able to the plaintiffs or their order. On the same day the plaintiffs specially 
indorsed the check to a London firm, but one of their clerks stole the check 
after such indorsement. On March 9 the check was presented at a bank in 
Vienna and then bore the indorsement of the London firm to whom the plain- 
tiffs had specially indorsed it. The Vienna bankers having inquired by tele- 
graph and having been advised by the Roumanian bank that they had issued 
such a check, cashed it and on the same day sent it to the defendants in Lon- 
don. The defendants then cashed it at the bank on which it was drawn. 

At the trial it was shown in evidence that according to the Austrian law 
“the holder of a check which he has bought bona fide without gross negligence 
and for value is identified as the proprietor of the check and entitled to the 
proceeds thereof against all the world, notwithstanding that the check has. 
been previously stolen and notwithstanding that the indorsement has been 
forged.” 

The trial judge dismissed the action on the ground that the transfer of the 
check in Vienna was governed by the Austrian law, according to which the 
Vienna bank acquired a good title to the check, which title was transferred 
to the defendants. An appeal was taken from this judgment on the ground 
that sec. 24 of the Bills of Exchange Act specifically provides that where an 
indorsement has been forged it is wholly inoperative, and no right to retain 
the bill or to give a discharge therefor or to enforce payment thereof against 
any party thereto can be acquired through or under that signature. 

JUDGMENT (VAUGHAN WILLIAMS, ROMER and StTIrRLINe, Lords Justices): 
The only question is one of conversion. Did the defendants convert the prop- 
erty of the plaintiffs? Now, if the plaintiffs when they brought this action 
had no title to the check in question as against the defendants, the action 
must clearly fail. The defendants, by the foreign firm through whom they 
claim, did acquire a good title to the check as against the plaintiffs, if the 
Austrian law applied. The only question, therefore, is whether the Austrian 
law did apply. 

The plaintiffs contend that it did not, on the ground that bills of exchange 
and checks are wholly outside the general principle of private international 
law which gives effect to a title acquired by transfer abroad by the law of the 
country in which the transfer took place. I think that contention is erroneous 
for the reasons which were given by me in Alcock vs. Smith, and which were, 
I think, approved by the Court of Appeal in that case; and, on further con- 
sideration I see no reason, having regard to the authorities as they stand, to 
depart from the opinion which I then expressed. Certainly no subsequent 
case has thrown any doubt upon the decision which I then gave. Lacave vs. 
Credit Lyonnais certainly did not; on the contrary, it appears to me to recog- 
nize the general principle which formed the basis of my judgment in Alcock 
vs. Smith. Of course, it may well be that by reason of some special English 
enactment or law the English courts might be compelled not to recognize 
the application of the general principle of international law in special cases 
brought before them for decision; but I know of no English law or enactment 
which obliges the English courts, in such a case as the present, to refuse to 
give effect to the defendants’ title. 

Sec. 72 of the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, which codifies the law relating 
to bills of exchange, checks, and promissory notes, certainly does not. On 
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the contrary, that section at any rate recognizes those general principles, and 
in particular in sub-section 2, which says that, “Subject to the provisions 
of this act, the interpretation of the drawing, indorsement, acceptance, or 
acceptance supra protest to a bill, is determined by the law of the place where 
such contract is made.’ The proviso to that sub-section, ‘““‘That where an 
inland bill is indorsed in a foreign country, the indorsement shall as regards 
the payer be interpreted according to the law of the United Kingdom,’ does 
not touch the present case. 

The only other section to which I need refer is sec. 24. That is only a 
statement of the general English law—local, therefore, for the purpose of 
the present case—and has not, in my opinion, the intention or effect of con- 
trolling the operation of private internatioal law in such a case as the present, 

For these reasons I think the appeal fails. 

VAUGHAN WILLIAMS, L.J.: But it would manifestly be an unsatisfactory 
state of the law if the legal result is that the indorsement is effective to give 
the indorsee of a bill a good title as against the payee, but not effective ac- 
cording to English law to give that indorsee a good title against the drawer 
or the acceptor. And it would be convenient, as well from a legal as from 
a commercial point of view, that it should be established that the title by 
such an indorsement is good as against the original parties to a negotialle 
instrument, having regard to the contractual liability incurred by them there- 
by. At all events, it has never been decided that the liability of an acceptor 
in England of a bill drawn abroad or of the drawer of a check payable in 
England, amounts to a contract to pay on a forged indorsement valid by the 
foreign law, but invalid by the law of England. It may, however, be that 
the contract of the drawer or acceptor is to pay on any indorsement recog- 
nized by the law of England. I am disposed to think that this is the true 
contract. If the contract of the drawer of a check or acceptor of a bill were 
limited to payment on indorsements valid by the English local law, an argu- 
ment might be raised that, even though the indorsement abroad was valid 
to legalize the possession by the indorsee claiming under the foreign indorse- 
ment, yet he would be guilty of a conversion if he used a negotiable instru- 


ment to the possession of which he was entitled for the purpose of obtaining 
and did obtain payment from an original party to the negotiable instrument 
from whom he could not have recovered by process of law. User of a chattel 
by a person entitled to possession in such a manner would perhaps give a 
right of action for money had and received. 


Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers—which may be of snfficient general inter- 
est to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 
A reasonable charge is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents—to be promptly sent 


by mail. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: St. Louis, Mo., July 17, 1905. 
Sir: In due course of business, we sent a customer’s draft, with shippers 
order bill of lading attached, to a bank at Cairo, Illinois, for collection and 
returns. The draft was duly paid and the money held by the bank for ten 
days, and then refunded to the party who paid the draft and the bank has 
refused to remit, and has compelled us to enter legal action. Not receivin 
any returns, we finally wrote to the bank, which then frankly admitted the 
above facts, simply adding, that not having heard from us during the time he 
held the money, and the payor of the draft, saying the goods were not as 
bought, to return him the funds, which the Cashier did. What is your opinion 
in the pending case? CASHIER. 


Answer.—If there was any breach of warranty upon the sale of the goods, 
then the purchaser, if he paid the draft without any opportunity to examine 
them, had the right to rescind the contract, return the goods, and recover 
back the purchase price from the seller. But the collecting bank had 10 
right to decide this question; and when demand was made upon it to refund 
the money, it should have referred the matter to the transmitting bank, and 
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asked for instructions. If it was subjected to conflicting claims, it could 
have protected itself by requiring indemnity, or by interpleading the parties; 
put its return of the money was obviously improper. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: New York, June 23, 1905. 

sir: As the clerical work in banks increases it becomes more and more 
difficult to provide receiving tellers for Saturdays and other extra heavy days, 
who are familiar with the signatures and standings of all depositors, and it 
delays the work enormously if every check on the receiving bank deposited 
must be examined both as to signature and credit before the deposit is en- 
tered upon the pass book. Is it positively settled as a matter of law that 
there is no recourse on a check on the bank received and entered upon a pass 
book of the bank? In other words, when the receiving teller receives and 
enters a check on his bank upon the pass book of a depositor, does that con- 
stitute final payment, or can the check be protested later, returned to the 
depositor or deducted from his deposit? 

All other checks are received subject to collection, why not checks drawn 
upon the bank itself? Of course, the depositor is entitled to immediate notice 
of forgery, no account or shortage; but has not the bank a reasonable time in 
which to examine a check even after it is entered as a memorandum on the 
depositor’s pass book? 

Provided a check is drawn upon one of several branch banks and deposited 
in another, does the acceptance of it by the receiving teller of one bank and 
its entry upon the pass book constitute final payment without recourse? If 
so is there any distinction between a check drawn upon one branch bank (in 
New York city) and deposited in another or cashed over the counter of another 
branch bank? Of course, when a check is cashed by the bank upon which it 
is drawn the payment is final, but is not the fact that the bank cashing it is 
only a branch, as shown by the location named in the check, sufficient notice 
to the payee of the check that the payment is not final but subject to the same 
rules as a check drawn upon another bank and cashed as a matter of favor 
for the owner? Branch Bank. 


Answer.—As to forged checks, it is settled that where payment is made 
and accepted without presentation and subject to future examination of the 
paper, the bank is not absolutely bound by the act, but the ordinary rules 
respecting money paid by mistake govern, and the bank may recover the 
money so paid, provided it uses due diligence in making the inspection as 
soon as it has an opportunity. (Allen vs. Fourth Nat. Bank, 59 N. Y. 12.) 
But this rule has never been applied in a case where the check was presented 
at the bank’s counter, and whether it would apply where presentment is made 
at a branch bank, no one could say until the case shall have been decided 
by the courts. It is quite possible that in such a case the courts would for 
this purpose treat the different branches as independent banks, and very 
strong reasons could be urged in favor of that view. Where a check drawn 
on the bank itself is credited to a customer, the transaction is, in legal effect, 
the same as if the money had been paid over the counter to the bank, and then 
deposited by the customer to his own account, and the payment being regarded 
as complete, the bank could not cancel the credit because of any mistake 
But if the check was drawn on another branch, the court might treat the 
case as if the check was on an independent bank. To avoid any question, 
however, it would be well for the bank to have an agreement with its deposi- 
tors that checks drawn on any branch would be credited or cashed by the 
other branches subject to examination. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: Oshkosh, Wis., July 19, 1905. 

Sir: Please answer in your columns the following: When a certificate of 
deposit or savings account is issued to Mr. or Mrs. Blank, in case of the death 
of one of the parties, can the cther draw the money? TELLER. 


Answer.—An account in this form would not necessarily establish a right 
of survivorship, so as to entitle either of the parties to draw the money upon 
the death of the other; but this would depend upon the other facts of the 
case. If it is desired to accomplish this purpose, then it would be better to 
add the words “or the survivor of them.” (See BANKERS’ MaGAzINe. Vol. 
LXX., n. 201; Id., p. 343.) 





AN ENDURING NATIONAL BANKRUPTCY SYSTEM 
THE INHERENT ALLY OF COMMERCE 
AND CREDIT. 


[Address Delivered Before the National Association of Credit Men at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., by William A. Prendergast, of New York.] 


In his Essay on “Signs of the Times” written in 1829 Carlyle says: ‘\Vere 
we required to characterize this age of ours by any single epithet, we should 
be tempted to call it, not an Heroical, Devotional, Philosophical, or Moral 
Age, but above all others, the Mechanical Age.” The Mechanical Age— 
even then in its incipiency, but soon to become the great leviathan of the 
industrial sea—marked the incoming of that succeeding age in which we 
live and move, and for an adequate description of which we are justified in 
paraphrasing the words of Carlyle just quoted. If we were to denominate 
the present age, we would say that it is not “an Heroical, Devotional, Philo- 
sophical or Moral Age, but above all others, the Commercial Age.” 

hile in its earlier applications and uses the functions of commerce were 
not dependent upon a well understood or elaborated theory of credit, in its 
modern utilities credit is an inwrought element of the commercial system. 
Commerce and credit are thus the great dynamic influences which animate 
the activities of this mighty world. The employments, the pleasures, the 
literature of every race are affected by the controlling impulses of the 
times; and as a natural conclusion, the law, designed for the regulation 
and protection of human rights, must necessarily partake of and adapt it- 
self to the dominating spirit of the age. 

With each succeeding day, the empire of commerce is asserting its un- 
challengeable sovereignty over the thought and aspirations of the human 
mind, and with the growth of its supremacy, there has also developed the 
necessity of establishing legislative safeguards for the vast interests it typi- 
fies. This condition has been lucidly explained by Madison in the tenth 
number of “The Federalist” as follows: ‘Those who hold and those who 
are without property, have ever formed distinct interests in society. Those 
who are creditors and those who are debtors fall under like discrimination; 
a manufacturing interest, a mercantile interest, a moneyed interest, grow up 
of necessity in civilized nations and divide them into different classes, 
actuated by different sentiments and views. The regulation of these various 
and interfering interests forms the principal task of modern legislation.” 

The characteristics which make for success or failure in the great drama of 
commerce or business life cannot be measured by any known rules of human 
action; neither can the forces or principles underlying them be reduced to a 
scientific exactness or identity. For these reasons the sum of successes and 
failures represent certain indefinable economic manifestations over which 
the realm of legislation must exercise its authority. As an illustration of this 
state, and also as leading definitely to the consideration of the primary object 
of this address, John Stuart Mill in his Political Economy has said: ‘lt is 
true that to persons of the same amount of original means, there is more 
chance of making a large fortune in some employments than in others. But 
it would be found that in these same employments bankruptcies also are 
more frequent, and that the chance of greater success is balanced by a greater 
probability of complete failure.” 

Bankruptcies, insolvencies, business collapses or failures—whatever we 
are pleased to name them—are unquestionably an inevitable outcome of com- 
mercial engagements or enterprises, and consequently, in a constantly ex- 
panding commercial environment, as that which surrounds every phase of 
human activity to-day, the duty rests, not perfunctorily, but solemnly, upon 
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those entrusted with the law-making powers of the Government, to legislate 
not only wisely but permanently upon these questions which concern the 
relations of debtor and creditor and the multifarious interests represented 
by them. 

” The proceedings of the Convention in which the Constitution was framed 
disclose unmistakable evidence that it was such a conception of the obliga- 
tions of a government to its people, that prompted that body to include in 
the powers delegated to Congress the right “to establish uniform laws on 
the subject of bankruptcies throughout the United States.” The judgment 
of those who have made a life study of this and kindred subjects is unani- 
mous on the point that a system of bankruptcy laws is a concomitant of the 
operations and progress of commerce. Robertson has said, “The law of 
bankruptcy is in fact a modern creation, slowly evolved out of the criminal 
code in answer to the necessities of a spreading industrial life.” The failure 
of Congress to maintain a continued national bankruptcy system has always 
afforded those opposed to national regulation of this important question a 
favorite though inadequate argument against it. In the majority report upon 
the bill to repeal the present act, submitted to the House of Representatives 
February 6, 1905, the argumentative paucity of which indicated a bankruptcy 
of knowledge upon the important subject under discussion, we are told that 
“it has never been the policy of the United States to have a permanent bank- 
ruptey law.” Those responsible for this statement evidently expect the people 
of the country to regard a persistent omission of the duty owed to the com- 
merce of the nation as an evidence of exalted rectitude. As against this 
statement, however, it can be said that there has hardly been a period of our 
history when there has not been a rigorous demand for the enactment of an 
exemplary national bankruptcy law. The repeal of the Law of 1867 was 
immediately followed by a general demand for a new and a more satisfactory 
law, a demand that, growing in volume and intensity, had its fruition in the 
act of July 1, 1898. The refusal of Congress to legislate upon this subject 
was for years the cause of strong disapproval on the part of the great mass 
of the commercial interests of the country and placed us in the position, once 
described by a prominent member of Congress, as behind every enlightened 
nation of the world and on the level only of China. 

When De Tocqueville (certainly one of the greatest students of govern- 
mental institutions the world has produced, and whose “Democracy in 
America” is recognized as a standard) paid his eventful visit to America, 
one of the anomalies to which he called attention in this celebrated work 
was the failure of Congress to enact baukruptcy legislation, a matter he 
said, “in which the intervention of the Union is clearly necessary.” The his- 
tory of bankruptcy legislation demonstrates that neither in principle nor in 
practice is it a new or untried method of controlling the many and im- 
portant questions involved in its operation. It has developed in the range 
of its application, in the breadth of the principles of justice it exemplifies, 
in the humanitarian influence it dispenses, with the recurring evolutions that 
have signalized the thoughts and tendencies of the commercial world, during 
the past four hundred years. Where once it wrote servitude and despair for 
the unfortunate, to-day it affords hope and encouragement to him who, though 
unfortunate, has been honest in his misfortunes. Originally it contracted the 
number of those qualified to figure in business life by the penalties it im- 
posed; to-day it extends the sphere of commerce by the freedom of action it 
affords the honest debtor, and the sustenance it gives the credit system, in 
the equity and universality of its provisions. 


Tue DEMAND FOR A PERMANENT BANKRUPTCY LAw. 


I take issue squarely and in no spirit of compromise with those, in or out 
of Congress, who maintain that the present law was passed as a temporary 
measure in order to afford relief to those impoverished by the panic of 1893: 
if that was the motive of certain of those supporting the measure (which I 
doubt) they misunderstood the gravamen of the demand which had been 
urged upon Congress for many years by business men and trade organiza- 
Uons throughout the country. The tremendous increase in inter-State com- 
merce, the glaring disparity and unfairness of the many State laws, the re- 
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peated injustices to which foreign creditors (those of different States) were 
subjected, due to the lack of harmony or uniformity in the State statutes, 
constituted the basis of the claim made by the people that not only should 
there be a national system instituted, but that it should be a permanent 
system. This feeling, strong at the time of the passage of the law, has since 
increased in vigorousness as the operations of the law in nearly all essential 
particulars have recommended themselves to the approval of the nation. 

It has been held by some, for the sincerity of whose views we have the 
highest respect, that there exists throughout the country to-day a feeling of 
restlessness as to the merits of the law and a desire that it be either materi- 
ally amended or repealed. As to the urgency of certain amendments there 
will be no conflict of opinion, and this feature of the situation will be treated 
later in this address. As to there being any unusual or numerous demand 
for the repeal of the law, I enter an emphatic negative. There is no country 
among the great family of nations where public opinion or popular sentiment 
among the great famli of nations where public opinion or popular sentiment 
manifests itself with more alacrity or unerring force than in this great land: 
and it is inconceivable that there should exist any radical or considerable 
demand for the repeal of the Bankruptcy Law without it making itself power- 
fully evident, not only in public expression but especially through the 
medium of the press. On the contrary, public expression as far as we have 
been able to gauge it, and the means employed have been thorough, has been 
almost unanimously in favor of the retention of the law. The press of the 
nation, without respect to section or politics, has been most outspoken in its 
advocacy of the law and its desire for its preservation on the statute books. 

The majority report, heretofore referred to, says: “Trial and experience 
have demonstrated the manifold imperfections of this law, and that many 
eases of injustice have come and are constantly coming from its operation. 
To substantiate this, we refer to the many bills now pending in Congress, 
some of them seeking to amend the act in various particulars and others 
seeking its repeal.” I ask, “What are the manifold imperfections and the 
many cases of injustice to which the report refers.” If they are so palpable, 
so blatant, so sinful, why not give at least one of them a name? Why conceal 
them from the gaze of an expectant and inquiring people under a blanket of 
high-sounding but, in the circumstances, meaningless tautology. As to the 
“many bills pending in Congress, calling for either amendments or the repeal 
of the law,” the amendments asked for in them were as harmless, considering 
the purposes of the law as a whole, as the most serious pronouncement of 
the Anti-Imperialist Society. The bills providing for the repeal of the law 
can be traced to the same quarters and interests, few in number, that have 
always been, and probably always will be, opposed to a National Bankruptcy 
Law. Their representatives voted against the passage of the present act; 
they opposed the amendment of the law in 1902 and will no doubt continue 
to array themselves against it, until, let us hope, they will come to realize 
and believe that the common interests of a whole people outweigh the selfish 
and purblind claims of a few small markets, or a fallacious assertion of 
State rights on a question in respect to which the Federal authority is clearly 
set forth in the Constitution. 

It has also been averred that there exists on the part of the small dealers 
of the country, notably the retailers, a hostile attitude toward the Bank- 
ruptcy Law; if this interest has suffered through wage-earners or consumers 
availing themselves of the discharge feature of the law, those who sell to the 
consumer must understand that they have the remedy in their own hands and 
are in a position at any time to curtail credit. This complaint, which has 
arisen in one or two jurisdictions, has never assumed such proportions 2s to 
justify the claim that there is a general antipathy to the law on the part of 
this numerous and influential element of the body politic. 

It has been stated that the larger dealers only desire the law and are those 
who benefit thereby; also that the larger dealers are not the best barometers 
of public feeling either as to the utility of the law or its acceptability as a 
national statute. It is futile to attempt to disassociate the interests o/ the 
large and small dealers, the wholesalers, manufacturers, jobbers and retailers. 
The first three classes mentioned are those who extend the great percentage 
of the credit of the country. Any law which protects them in their dealings 
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with their customers, which enables them to realize the largest percentage 
of collections or dividends, thereby reducing losses, this character of law, is 
that which also enables them to sell to the retailer at a price in which the 
element of loss has been computed at its minimum, and what is quite as 
essential, a law which guards them against preferential State statutes, per- 
mits, nay, encourages, freedom of credit, of which the small dealer is the 
beneficiary. 
The majority opinion favoring the repeal of the law also says: 


“We do not believe that there is any necessity or any general public de- 
mand for the longer retention of the law. It has tended to burden the 
Federal courts with litigation which we believe could be just as well con- 
ducted by the courts of the States. Doubtless the people of the various States 
uphold honest laws and the courts of the various States administer justice as 
honestly, faithfully and fully as do the Federal courts. Bankruptcy law 
and other unnecessary Congressional legislation, creating new civil remedies 
and new penal offenses, are burdening the Federal courts, and the adminis- 
tration of justice is not bettered thereby.” 


IMPERFECTIONS OF STATE LAWS. 


There is no dispute as to “The people of the various States upholding 
honest laws and of the desire of the State courts to administer justice as 
honestly, faithfully and fully as the Federal courts.” To raise this question 
is to attempt to befog the issue. The State courts are called upon to admin- 
ister the laws of their States; they must interpret those laws as they find 
them. It is not with the courts we are contending, it is with the laws them- 
selves. To pretend that the law can be executed with that celerity, that 
justice can be dispensed with that precision, when forty-five different statutes 
are working as against one general law, is to argue the impossible, and resist 
the irresistible. The spectacle of the gentlemen who constitute the majority 
referred to weeping over the State laws excites neither State pride nor sym- 
pathy. It is because these State laws were neither equitable nor honest in 
their treatment of the creditor, and made a slave of the debtor, that we are 
opposed to them and prefer a National Bankruptcy Law. We prefer and 
insist upon a uniform system throughout the country, in place of a system 
of legalized anarchy under the operations of the State laws. According to the 
latter, the attachment, the garnishment, the chattel mortgage, the judgment 
note, the deed of trust, the respite and the replevin processes, with guilty 
collusion and so-called diligence as their running mates, made a travesty of 
justice. In the name of integrity, righteousness and progress, we protest 
against the suggestion of a return to these conditions and utter an unqualified 
condemnation of it. 

It is my pleasure to quote the following from an address by John G. Gray, 
a leading attorney of Seattle, as illustrating a few of the advantages of the 
national system as opposed to the State system: 


COMPARISON OF STATE AND NATIONAL SYSTEMS. 


“The bankruptcy law is more efficient than a State court receivership in 
this, that under the Bankruptcy Law all property, wheresover situated, in- 
cluding that fraudulently conveyed, passes to the trustees in bankruptcy. 
To state the proposition more clearly, all property of the bankrupt, where- 
soever situate, passes to the trustee in bankruptcy free and clear of all liens 
by judicial proceedings accruing within four months. The question of bona 
fide and want of knowledge is immaterial under the State assignment law 
in force in this State at the time the Bankruptcy law of 1898 took effect, 
and that assignment law is only suspended for such time as the Bankruptcy 
Law shall be in force. Under that law it was within the power of a banker, 
or a friendly creditor to attach the property of his debtor situate outside 
of the State of Washington, and, at the same time, prove his claim in the 
insolvency proceeding. This, of course, worked an injustice and a hardship 
upon the merchandise and other unsecured creditors. 

Under State assignment laws a debtor in failing circumstances may pre- 
fer a creditor, regardless of the fact that the creditor knew of his debtor’s 
financial condition, and he may prefer certain cerditors, if he acts without 
fraud, before making a general assignment, although such preference is 
made in contemplation of insolvency. This, of course, is strikingly in con- 
trast with the provisions of the Bankruptcy Law, which provides that the 
transfers of property, which include payments of money, within the period of 
four months, while the debtor is insolvent, shall be a preference and void- 
able at the election of the trustee, if the creditor receiving the same had 
notice or knowledge that a preference was intended. 

In a recent bankruptcy case here the bankruptcy scheduled approximately 
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a collar button and a pair of cuffs to cover debts aggregating $10,000. The 


party elected trustee, when but two creditors were present, debated as to 
whether to expend five dollars to give bond; delayed for some time in giy- 
ing his bond, and at last, after a lapse of six weeks, gave his bond, quietly 


obtained an order for the examination of the bankrupt, and on the day that 


the examination was to take place, procured an order for the examination 
of two witnesses, one the wife of the bankrupt; subpoena was served upon 
her after the bankrupt had left his home-for the referee’s office; the bank- 
rupt’s testimony was in his favor; he had nothing, he had scheduled nothing, 
and apparently had been honest; but the wife, coming in later, was placed 
upon the stand and testified to transactions which showed that she was 
either a donee of approximately $5,000 worth of property, or that she had 
been preferred to the extent of $5,000 in payment of an indebtedness not ex- 
ceeding $2,000. It is needless to say that in this case the examination was 
effective. The testimony was clear and so diametrically opposed was the 
testimony of each that it would have taken a Solomon to have ascertained 
which was telling the truth. The property discovered in this case was real 
property within the State and a $3,000 promissory note in a bank in a far 
distant city, and this note was tied up by a simple notice in writing delivered 
to that bank on behalf of the trustee. It is needless to say that as the re- 
sult of a suit brought within this district to compel the transfer of all the 
property to the trustee and to set aside the conveyance as fraudulent and 
a preference, a fair compromise was made, with the acquiescence of the 
court, so that the creditors entitled to prove their claims received a fair 
proportion of their indebtedness. If this proceeding had been under the 
State insolvent law, or an assignment for the benefit of the creditors, no 
such examination could have taken place, and no such resuits could have 
been obtained, and it would have been necessary, for the purpose of reaching 
that note, if the same could be reached under such circumstances, to have 
an ancillary receivership in a distant city, at a considerable expense, 

All controversies regarding property in the hands of the trustee must be 
settled in the bankruptcy court: any person claiming property in the trus- 
tee’s hands must litigate his claims before the referee. This secures prompt 
adjudication of the rights of the claimant and of the rights of the estate. 


‘There is no delay. However, in the State court receivership leave is generally 


granted to the claimant to sue the receiver and an independent action is 
brought, with a probable jury trial. and the settlement of the estate is de- 
layed for a long period. By reason of this additional litigation the allow- 
ance to the receiver and counsel is enlarged. If either receiver or claimant 
be dissatisfied with the result of the action. then follows the expensive ap- 
peal to the supreme court and the additional delay. Strikingly in contrast 
with this practice is the system of review of the decision of the referee by 
the judge of the court in bankruptcy matters. <A simple certificate of the 
referee and a transcript of such evidence as is material, is forwarded to the 
court, the matter is submitted upon oral argument or written brief, and in 
° pnw the matter is decided by a judge whose decision is entitled 
0 weight.” 


ADVANTAGES OF THE PRESENT LAW. 


The great advantages of the present law have been summarized by an 
eminent authority, Referee William H. Hotchkiss, of Buffalo, as follows: 

1. The prevention of preferences. 

2. The administration of insolvent estates wholly in charge of the cred- 
itors interested. 

3. The election of the trustee by the creditors. 

4. The acquirement of increased dividends from insolvent estates. 

5. The adjustment of bankruptcies through compositions with the knowl- 
edge and under the direction of the court. 

6. The reduction in expenses incident to failed accounts, notably in the 
case of attorney’s fees. 

7. The examination of the bankrupt by creditors. 

8. The prompt administration of estates and an avoidance of the usual 
vexatious delays in litigation. 

9. The sale of real estate clear of liens. 

10. The expeditious adjudication of bankrupts, as distinguished from the 
tedious and expensive processes common to State courts. 

11. The settlement of the affairs of corporations in bankruptcy in the 
interests of creditors and stockholders. 

12. The use of contempt proceedings to effect the recovery of property. _ 

13. The institution of ancillary proceedings to reach property lying in 
‘different States. 

14. The excellent influence of the law in enforcing concert of action and 
mutual terms of settlement without recourse to legal proceedings. 

15. The punishment of fraudulent bankrupts. 

16. The filing of the proof of a debt without expense or the employment 
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of an attorney, and thus, as a rule, the payment of dividends without the de- 
duction of a collection fee. Save in questionable failures, there is no reason 
why a creditor should spend one farthing in advance or during administration 
in proving his debt or collecting his dividends. 

I have now discussed the dependence of commerce and credit on bank- 
ruptey legislation, the need of such legislation, the conditions and causes 
leading to the enactment of the present law; the iniquities and inequalities 
of the State statutes governing insolvencies; the sentiment of the country 
favorable and unfavorable to the law, certain criticisms of its opponents, and 
epitomized some of the claimed advantages of the law. Those who are its 
friends do not allege that it is not susceptible to improvement. Considering 
that it is the product of human agencies, we count ourselves fortunate that 
such excellent results have been secured. The futility of expecting that any 
enactment, the work of a legislative body, will ever be entirely satisfactory to 
every one concerned has long been conceded. 

Hamilton in the eighty-fifth number of “The Federalist” brings to bear 
upon this point his ever luminous reasoning, when he says: 


“The result of the deliberations of all collective bodies must necessarily 
be a compound as well as of the errors and prejudices as of the good sense 
and wisdom of the individuals of whom they are composed. The compacts 
which are to embrace thirteen distinct States (now forty-five) in a common 
bond of amity and union must necessarily be a compromise of as many dis- 
similar interests and inclinations. How can perfection spring from such 
materials?” 


If the advocates of the law are asked what plan they have to offer to allay 
such opposition as may exist in Congress or elsewhere, the only and con- 
clusive reply will be that wherever defects as to practice or administration 
have developed, relief is ever at hand and the Congress can and should fur- 
nish the necessary remedy in the form of amendments to the law. To assert 
that because certain defects have displayed themselves the law should be 
repealed, is to introduce into legislation a policy of destruction against which 
no statute could claim immunity. It would be well in considering this subject 
of amendment to establish as a premise that no amendments should be urged 
except those that are vitally necessary and that the fewer suggested the 
better. 

After an exhaustive discussion and criticism of the law on the part of the 
National Association of Referees in Bankruptcy, at its Fifth Annual Conven- 
tion at Niagara Falls, May 29 and 30, 1905, these experts in bankruptcy 
practice and administration selected the following points as suggestive of 
those questions which mature consideration may lead all interested to decide 
embody fruitful material for amendments. They may be briefly defined as 
follows: 


NEEDED AMENDMENTS OF THE Law. 


“That the compensation of receivers shall not in any event exceed that 
permitted to trustees for similar services and that ten days’ notice of the 
application therefor, specifying the amount applied for, be given to all credi- 
tors. 

That the compensation of receivers shall be based on the gross proceeds 
realized, and not on appraised values and shall be paid when the trustee’s 
fees are paid. 

That receivers be appointed only when absolutely necessary for the pres- 
ervation of the estate and after reasonable notice to the bankrupt, unless 
such notice is dispensed with for good cause shown and after reasonable 
notice to such creditors as can be reached. 

That attorneys’ fees shall only be allowed for legal services that are ab- 
solutely necessary and shall be allowed only upon verified and itemized ac- 
counts being filed and only after ten days’ notice to creditors, specifying 
the amount applied for. 

That where the bankrupt shall have lost money or property at gambling 
within four months of such bankruptcy his discharge be not granted to him 
until he shall, within one year of his adjudication, return such money or 
Such property or its value at the time of such loss. 

That the present third objection to a discharge [14-B(3)] be rephrased 
so as to include a materially false statement in writing made to any one 
for the purpose of being communicated to the trade. 

That as an additional objection to a discharge, that the bankrupt has not 
accounted satisfactorily for losses and that on this objection the burden of 
proof be on the bankrupt. 

That the burden of proof in respect to the objections for discharge enu- 
merated in section fourteen of the law as amended be upon the bankrupt. 


5 
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a Ean debts for necessaries be also excepted from the operations of a 
scharge. 

That claims wholly for the purchase money of exempt property or for 
the services of a domestic be added to the debts not affected by a discharge, 

That each district court have ancillary jurisdiction to aid another district 
court in the administration of a bankruptcy pending in the latter. 

That wages of travelling salesmen, if within the limitations of §64b, be 
entitled to priority. 

Any corporation engaged principally in manufacturing, trading, printing, 
publishing, mining, or mercantile pursuits to be entitled to the benefit of 
the Bankruptcy Act, as a voluntary bankrupt, on petition of an officer or 
stockholder of such corporation duly authorized at a meeting of stockholders 
held for that purpose by the vote of a majority in amount of the total stock 
of the corporation. Also all corporations to be amenable to bankruptcy, ex- 
cept banks, municipal and public service corporations.” 

The number of the suggestions here offered might lead some, not thor- 
oughly informed as to the actual workings of the law, to believe that radical 
changes were contemplated; but an examination of these proposed alterations 
indicates that this would be a misinterpretation. No doubt those who are 
opposed to the Bankruptcy Law will claim now, as they have before, that it is 
impossible to satisfy its advocates and that the periodical demands of the 
latter for certain amendments is indubitable proof of this contention. There 
is no disposition to avoid this feature of the subject, but rather an entire 
willingness to discuss it. 

In bankruptcy law and practice we have to a great extent developed a 
new department of jurisprudence. The facility, the smoothness and the 
almost general satisfaction with which the law has been administered, is at 
once a tribute to the able judges and referees, who have executed it, and an 
unanswerable demonstration of the virility and solidity of the law itself. 
That in the application of the many doctrines and provisions of this law 
occasional delinquencies have manifested themselves, goes but to prove that 
it is the product of finite and not infinite origin. 

There is neither disposition, desire, nor necessity to introduce into the 
law any unusual theory as to the rights of either debtors or creditors. The 
changes advanced would have the effect of strengthening certain present sec- 
tions of the law and are born of the experience acquired in thoughtful ob- 
servation of its practical operation. 

An analysis of the suggestions involved yields this result: Four of the 
propositions relate to questions involved in receiverships, principally the 
remuneration to be allowed them, and attorneys. They aim at a greater 
economy in administration, “a consummation devoutly to be wished.” No 
doubt it will be charged that again creditors are demanding something for 
themselves and themselves alone; the soft impeachment is admitted. The 
insolvent estate is the creditors’ and the creditors’ alone. Its proceeds are 
theirs in morals and in law. Those proceeds should be manipulated with con- 
scientious regard to the rights of those who hold the strongest interest in 
them. The honest debtor desires that his estate will pay the largest possible 
dividend to his creditors. 

Most of the remaining suggestions refer to obstacles which should be 
placed in the way of dishonest and undeserving debtors securing discharges. 
We are told that many dishonest men seek relief in bankruptcy and that this 
should not be permissible. The Congressional report to which frequent 
reference has already been made, says on this point, “that many dishonest 
men are taking repeated advantage of the law to avoid the payment of just 
debts.” The panacea for this condition needs no especial elucidation. Amend 
the law’so that the man who dissipates his estate by gambling will not be 
entitled to a discharge unless he make complete restitution. Debar the man 
who has given a materially false statement in writing to anyone for the pur- 
pose of being communicated to the trade, from the benefit of a discharge. 
Say to him who cannot or will not account satisfactorily for his losses, that 
he has forfeited the boon of a discharge. Wholly important in these connec- 
tions, place the burden of proof as to these elements squarely on the bank- 
rupt. If those who have criticised the law because some dishonest men have 
defeated its objects, will lend their assistance toward strengthening the dis- 
charge features, they will be making for higher standards in business affairs 
and an enhanced regard for the sanctity and majesty of the law. 

For twenty years prior to the passage of the present Bankruptcy Law, the 
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friends of this character of legislation strove zealously for the success of the 
cause. At that time the business interests of the nation did not present the 
unified force in behalf of such a law as they splendidly exemplify to-day in 
their adherence to it. During the period mentioned there were sharp and 
powerful divisions in the ranks of the commercial army as to the wisdom and 
expediency of such a statute. To-day, the great business institutions of the 
land—who were formerly most active and potent in their hostility—are either 
avowed friends of the law, or reconciled to the fact that it has come to stay, 
and has more than responded to the best hopes of its progenitors. In all this 
we perceive the impregnable foundation of an enduring national bankruptcy 
law. 

Commerce knows no State lines. The laws which regulate commerce and 
govern the relations of its different factors should be as untrammelled in 
their operations as the spirit of commerce is unrestrained in its power and 
functions. The highest interests of commerce require that the citizenship of 
every State should sell and buy, one with the other, under conditions of abso- 
lute equality which a national bankruptcy law alone ensures. The chaos due 
to the confused and preferential State laws is an insult to commercial pro- 
gress and a violation of the precepts of political economy. Commerce 
induces relationship and sympathy between the people of States and sections 
that no other known influence so effectually promotes. Verily, as Montesquieu 
has said, “Commerce is the cure for the most destructive prejudices.” The 
glory of England rests not alone in the sturdiness and broad nationality of 
her people, but largely in the fact that her commerce and her law have gone 
hand in hand, thus upbuilding a system which has ever enabled her to be a 
leader in the stately procession of the nations. It is our part and our hope 
to be humble instruments in the creation and development of those theories 
of commercial and legal economy, the ascendancy of which will ever illumine 
the sacred temple of human liberty. 





The Meaning of Savings.—When the total resources of the Savings banks 
of the State of New York are in round numbers one billion four hundred 
thousand dollars, we can look forward with a good deal of contidence to the 
conflict with the dangers of concentrated capital of which many social or 
Socialist prophets continuously and vociferously warn us. 

There are several elements in the situation thus created which it is well 
worth while to keep in mind. In the first place, this vast fund is known to 
be managed with the utmost fidelity and good sense by a body of moderate- 
ly paid trained officials, supervised carefully by unpaid trustees. That speaks 
well for the stock of homely virtues at the disposal of the community. De- 
spite the alleged prevalence of corruption it is clear that our people are 
not “short” on plain honesty. In the second place, the fact that this great 
mass of capital is invested in safe securities and can be borrowed on those 
and those only, is a conservative and restraining influence upon business 
operations which is widespread and continuous. If it does not attract more 
attention it is because sound business is always the rule rather than the 
exception. 

Finally—and this is the fundamental fact—this wonderful accumulation 
of capital is the fruit of the saving and progressive qualities of human so- 
ciety. It is the outcome of energy, patience, industry, self-denial, and fore- 
sight on the part of over two millions of people. These qualities are, more- 
over, the possession especially of those classes in which the chances for ac- 
cumulation are the least in number and value and in which the hope of ad- 
vance would naturally be most feeble as compared with those whose chances 
are abundant. Every dollar put in the Savings bank by working people 
expresses a certain hope for the future, and this hope, acting on such mul- 
titudes of minds, is an immense force impelling toward advance. These de- 
posits are the expression also of confidence in the honesty and sagacity of 
the selected agents and in the general management of the business world 
in which the deposits will be employed. There is simply immeasurable value 
to the community in the general existence and working of these associated 
sentiments of hope for themselves and confidence in others shown by the 
Savings bank depositors.—New York Times. 


ELectric LigHTING FoR BANKS.—A pamphlet has been issued by the 
Westinghouse Companies’ Publishing Department, of Pittsburg, describing 
the Nernst Lamp, which is evidently a great improvement over the ordinary 
incandescent lamp or the arc lamp. Banks desiring to improve their light- 
ing facilities will doubtless find the pamphlet of practical interest. 





THE NEW GOLD SUPPLIES. 


In an article printed in a recent number of the “Engineering Magazine” 
appears this remarkable statement and prediction: “Ten years ago, the 
world’s annual yield of the yellow metal was half a million dollars per diem: 
to-day it is a million; within the next ten years it will be two millions.” 
Then follows a description of the mechanical and metallurgical devices which 
have occasioned this enormous growth, and which are now contributing to 
still further increase it. No attempt is made to trace the social and commer- 
cial consequences of this new and mighty development; the article is purely 
technical; it deals only with facts; facts already accomplished or impending; 
facts relating to the cyanide process and especially to the gold dredger, that 
phantom Ship of the Desert, which is now moving over the golden placers of 
Australasia, Brazil and California; without sails, paddle-wheels, or screws, and 
with no other water than a small pond, which it creates and carries with it 
in its strange career. 

It is to the commercial consequences of the new supplies of gold, already 
enormous and expected to become still greater, that the present article will 
be mainly devoted; consequences concerning which the banking community 
can scarcely be unconcerned. 

With the national mints of the world substantially open to the gratuitous 
and unlimited coinage of gold, the increased production of that metal is 
tantamount (though not in the same proportion) to an increased production 
of money: and as there are no legal limits in any country to the circulation 
of gold coins, the subject at once becomes related to everything that may be 
bought or sold for money, and is therefore too extensive for any comprehen- 
sive consideration. To grasp it quickly, we must limit it; limit it in space 
and time; limit it to the United States, to the near future, to the first, the 
primordial consequences which are likely to follow, which indeed are already 
manifesting themselves in the train of, the increasing production of gold. 

The Greeks did not invent fables for the mere pleasure of romancing. 
Behind every one of them is a hidden truth, whether of fact or deduction, 
which they desired to convey or preserve. The shower of gold by which 
Jupiter overcame Dane and gave the heroic Perseus to an expectant world, 
was evidently intended to represent the activity and prosperity which follows 
an increase of money. It was a myth of the most ancient Greek period; it 
sprang from the gold mines of Egypt, which the Phenicians opened in the 
fifteenth, the Egyptians exhausted by the twelfth century before the Chris- 
tian era, and Mehemet Ali, within the memory of men now living, vainly 
tried to render profitable. Such showers fell again when the mines of 
Laurium poured their copious treasures upon the Athenian world; when 
Alexander returned laden with the plunder of the Orient; when the Roman 
Cesars robbed both man and nature of their metallic hoards in Europe and 
Asia Minor; when the Spaniards despoiled America and the English despoiled 
the Spaniards; and when the placers of Brazil, California and Australasia 
threw, each of them, in the course of a few years, a thousand millions into 
the channels of trade. Like the flowers which suddenly carpet the desert 
after a fall of rain: activity, production and prosperity sprang up to mark 
all of these periods as halcyon ages. An increase of money, provided it 1s 
sound money—and what can be sounder than gold coin—is a certain har- 
binger of increased commerce and exchanges, rising prices, augmenting pro- 
duction, and that moderate redistribution of wealth, opportunities and honors, 
which alone can offer an adequate reward to the genius of man. 

If from these general considerations we descend to particulars, if we Te 
strict a survey of the subject to our own country and the near future, we per 
ceive every indication of a prosperous term; and none of misfortune. The 
crops are full and abundant; the manufacturers are overwhelmed with 
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orders; the merchants are transacting an ever-increasing trade; the railways 
are overburdened with passengers and freights; the artisans and laborers are 
receiving full employment and the highest rewards ever paid to them; prices 
in every direction indicate a tendency to rise; and although the banks and 
treasuries are already bursting with gold, the United States, Australasia and 
South Africa, are each producing a hundred million dollars a year more, to 
say nothing of other countries, or of the new Gold Ships, which we are 
assured will soon make themselves felt in trade, wherever commodities are 
bought and sold, and gold coins pass for money. 

Consulting the future in the mirror of the past, we find that in all general 
rises of prices concerning which we possess any definite information, the rise 
was not simultaneous as to the various commodities and services affected; 
and that there was a certain order, or precession, in the movement. When 
the natural law was sought which governed this precession, it was found to 
be marketability: for example, during every previous general rise of prices, 
stocks had risen before merchandise, and merchandise before land; because 
stocks were more marketable than either of the other forms of property; and 
land, the least. A general rise of prices—and it is to be remembered that a 
general rise of prices can only be due to an increase of money—is like the 
fairy’s wand, which vivifies all that it touches. It is from noting with pre- 
cision the exact order and interval of time when the wand descends that the 
observant merchant, banker or investor reaps his most profitable returns. No 
spear of Ithuriel ever exposed deceit quicker than an influx of gold will raise 
an undervalued commodity. Gold is ever searching for commodities, as much 
as commodities are searching for gold. 

It was asserted by David Hume and admitted by Lord Overstone and John 
Stuart Mill, that whilst the volume of money might be increased or dimin- 
ished instantly, the resulting movement of prices would occur only after an 
interval of time.* Mr. Mill stated vaguely that this interval of time was only 
that which was sufficient “for the increased supply of money to reach all 
markets, or, according to the conventional metaphor, to permeate all the 
channels of circulation.” The distinguished economist and logician made no 
effort to determine by induction, the actual time taken to raise prices, by a 
given sum of money, within a given area; but it was determined, and that, 
too, by an anonymous economist, an American, in 1864. He found, from an 
examination of the course of prices during a period of paper inflation in the 
United States, that it required a period of several years for all prices to con- 
form to a doubling of the currency. When this problem is extended to the 
entire commercial world, as it would have to be in the case of a gold cur- 
rency, the measure of time would undergo important modifications. It will 
not be necessary to go into this, because there will probably be no doubling 
of the world’s gold currency. But there will doubtless be a great increase 
of it; and, if so, a rise of prices following behind it in point of time. 

In California, Australasia, South America, and other placer-mining 
countries, wages rose before commodities, because labor was most in demand 
and most marketable. In other countries, wages rose after commodities; yet 
the laboring classes were on the whole better off during rises of prices in the 
last-named countries, because the laborers were all employed; gold was 
seeking them. 

It has also been observed that no matter how carefully the various objects 
of exchange, as stocks, bonds, staples, imperishable commodities, perishable 
goods, land, labor, professional services, etc., are divided and classified, the 
interval of time between the rise of one class and another was not uniform; 
in other words, supposing ten years to be the time required for the entire 
doubling of prices, and the classes and services to be ten in number, it would 
not follow that each successive year would add one more to the classes with 
doubled prices. After once commencing to feel the effect of the increased 
sum of money, some classes doubled in price quicker than others. Moreover, 
it was observed that it required much more than a doubling of the currency, 
to double prices. 


*Hume’s Essay; Lord Overstone’s “Thoughts on the Separation of the De- 
partments of the Bank of England,” 1840; Mill’s “Political Economy,” iii, 
13, 4. Tooke, in his “History of Prices,’”’ vi, 195, says something of the same 
kind. 
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In further reference to a rise of prices, it is to be observed that the order 
of the rise in the same country would probably greatly differ at one period, 
as compared with another. This is because the marketability would differ, 
Forty years ago there was no large and quick market for several staples for 
which there is now as good a market as there is for stocks. At that time. 
100 shares of railway stock could be sold much more readily than 200 bales 
of cotton or 1,000 bushels of wheat. At the present time one is as market- 
able, as “liquid,” as the other. The influence of the new gold supplies 
= therefore be felt as quickly in the markets for staples as in those for 
stocks. 

There are yet other considerations to be borne in mind. Our country has 
prospered so exceedingly and our population increased so rapidly, since the 
computations of 1864 were completed, that a very important modification 
must be made in respect to the commercial position of land. Not only are 
the most productive lands all taken up, even the least productive have heen 
invaded. The high latitudes of the Northwest are occupied, the plains be- 
tween the Mississippi and the Rockies are now covered with thriving farms, 
even the desert has been encroached upon, and some of the Indian reserya- 
tions obliterated. The South, blighted so long by the slave system, has 
sprung into a new and healthy life; slowly, painfully, but permanently. Ina 
word, the entire land is occupied. At the same time, we are increasing our 
native population by two millions a year, and adding another million from 
immigration. This means practically that nearly a million more farms are 
now demanded every year or two for the increasing requirements of sub- 
sistence. There is a limit to the land, but no limit to the increase of popula- 
tion. These opposing circumstances must meet somewhere and at some time: 
and wherever and whenever they meet there must inevitably ensue a rise in 
the value of land, independent of any consideration arising from the swelling 
volume of money. In other words, land, which in the classifications of 1864 
stood in the last rank of commodities that obeyed the impulse of an increased 
currency and joined in the rising precession of prices, must, in the classifica- 
tions of the future, take a higher rank. It must rise sooner and move 
quicker than it did forty years ago; and this is a consideration which should 
have weight not only in the purchase of land, but also in the negotiation of 
those varied securities which have land for their basis. A farm mortgage 
which in 1864, or even in 1870, might not have been deemed a reliable kind 
of security for a loan of bank deposits, would now probably be considered 
with much greater confidence; and land, which at that period could not find 
a purchaser without great loss of time or sacrifice of interest, is now in so 
much greater demand, that it will readily find a market and even furnish a 
profit. 

Another important influence of the probable rise of prices relates to in- 
vention and the trusts. During the past ten or fifteen years the general ten- 
dency of commercial development has been toward the: amalgamation and 
concentration of industries—in a word, the formation of trusts. Individual 
merchants and manufacturers have deemed it advantageous and profitable to 
convert their enterprises into incorporated companies, while these companies 
have amalgamated to form trusts. The many advantages attending this de- 
velopment have not, and cannot, eradicate its disadvantages. The advantages 
are chiefly, economy of management; cheapening of cost; standardising of 
product; and rapidity of production. The chief disadvantages are proctorage 
of management; loss of the credit trade; and the discouragement of inven- 
tion. It is an old saying that “When you want a thing well done, do it 
yourself,” or, as Sancho Panza puts it: “Lo que quiere, andar; lo que no 
quiere, mandar.” No trust, no corporation, with its long line of proctors, 
commencing with an impertinent office-boy and ending with a disdainful 
president, can successfully compete in the long run with a private merchant 
or manufacturer. The customer prefers to deal with some body, rather than 
with a thing; with a person, who is guided by tact and swayed by propriety, 
rather than with an institution, which is governed by neither. No corpora- 
tion can offer credit with the same degree of safety and advantage that a 
private merchant or manufacturer can. To-day, the entire trade of South 
America, Africa, Asia Minor, Russia, China, and several other countries, is 
lost to us, chiefly because our trade is in the hands of corporations, whose 
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executive officers dare not grant the credits which the industrial position of 
those countries render necessary; credits which are perfectly safe and which 
the foreigner can readily obtain in England, from private merchants and 
manufacturers. We are producing agricultural implements, tools, cutlery, 
arms, wire, nails, pipes, rails, typewriters, sewing machines, carriages, auto- 
mobiles, and many other forms of hardware and light machinery far in excess 
of our own requirements, and urgently needed in those countries; but we 
cannot sell them, because we cannot give credit; and we cannot give credit, 
because our merchants and manufacturers, with their human heads and 
hearts, are gone; and in their places stand a rigid row of immaculate com- 
panies, which have neither heads nor hearts, but only rules, regulations, 
shares and dividends. 

With regard to invention, the corporations have thus far managed to 
absorb it; because invention has thus far devoted itself to improvement in 
existing devices and forms; and these were already in the hands of the cor- 
porations. The result has been to discourage further invention in the old 
lines, and attract it to new ones. Every enterprising inventor is now experi- 
menting with Hertzian waves, radium, flying machines, metallurgical pro- 
cesses, and other forces and devices not under the control of companies. 
Tesla declares that he will soon be able to draw in South Africa an instan- 
taneous air-line draft on London; Maxim announces the command of four 
out of the five movements demanded of an air-ship; Ludlow promises to 
navigate his aeroplane to-morrow, or next week, or next month. As for 
metallurgy, let the gold dredgers make reply. Small companies, with $50,000 
to $100,000 capital, are earning dividends of 100 to 300 per cent. per annum; 
the quartz miners are dropping their tools, and the long-abandoned placers 
are coming into the market again upon the basis of $100 to $1,000 an acre. 
Does the ingenuity of man, engrossed in stacking the cards of law and 
finance, expect to outstrip the ingenuity of man exercised in harnessing the 
mighty forces of nature? The thought is absurd. 

If those lessons of the past which Sir John Sinclair so graphically describes 
in his “History of the British Revenue” have any force to-day; if the trusts 
and monopolies of the Elizabethan age had anything in common with their 
cogeners of the present time, then our trust system has had its day; and 
that day will ere long fade into twilight, and end in darkness and oblivion; 
their constituent companies restored to their original independence, and 
these again struggling to overtake the individual merchant and manu- 
facturer. 

Finally, the rise of prices will be more rapid now than at any previous 
time, not only because the telegraph has effected a quicker circulation of 
money, but also because the railway has effected a quicker movement of 
goods. In examining the details of that tremendous rise of prices—about 
five times—which occurred during the Elizabethan age, Mr. Cliffe Leslie, an 
able English economist, found that this rise was almost entirely confined to 
the maritime countries, like Spain, France, Holland and England, so that long 
after these countries had felt the spirited effects of the new metal from 
America, the inland States of Europe remained wholly untouched and inert. 
They had no railroads. 

Perhaps the most important consequence to the banking world of the new 
supplies of gold will be their influence upon the rate of interest for money 
and the bearing which this will have upon the value of stocks, bonds, mort- 
gages, Savings-banks and life insurance investments, and a thousand other 
forms of income and security. But this is a subject too vast for mere inci- 
dental mention. It demands a field for itself. To deal comprehensively with 
the subject of money, and especially in relation to the rate of interest, is like 
sitting down to a grand organ with 1,200 stops. The performer upon such a 
huge and complicated piece of mechanism must not only be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with its varied powers and their modulations, he must have space 
in which to give effect to his play. Otherwise, instead of a harmonious con- 
cert of soul-commanding sounds, he will produce a deafening burst of dis- 
cords, a hideous tumult of suppressed shrieks and explosions. The future 
rate of interest is the 1,200 stops to the grand organ of Money: the inci- 
dental mention is the confined space in which such an instrument or such a 
Subject cannot be properly treated. However, this much may be advanced 
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without risk: the hitherto long-standing rates are likely to be deeply affected 
by the new supplies of gold; but whether in the direction of a further fall, 
or an opposite tendency, will require grave consideration to determine with 
confidence. 

If from the commercial consequences of the new supplies, we turn to the 
social ones, these will of course depend, like the others, upon the quantity 
of such supplies, the proportion consumed in the arts, and the rapidity with 
which the balance is thrown into the mints. We can only peer into the 
future through the medium of the past: and this promises us that the new 
supplies of gold will lead to a brilliant period of social advancement and 
progress. In describing the Elizabethan age, or the Second or Northern 
Renaissance, in a work now long since out of print, the present writer said: 

“It was an era of great designs and enterprises. That which the Arabians 
had offered to mankind in the ninth, and the Venetians in the twelfth cen- 
tury—namely, orpPpoRTUNITY—was now offered by all the nations of Northern 
Europe. Land in the colonies was placed within reach of a peasantry who 
had never before seen it freed from the taint and burden of feudal vassalage; 
commercial companies were formed to establish factories and promote trade 
and mining in America, the East Indies, and the distant islands of the sea; 
canals, warehouses and the improvement of rivers and harbors were ener- 
getically carried on in France, Holland and England; and even the idea of 
cutting a ship canal through the Isthmus of Panama was seriously enter- 
tained. Philip II. of Spain had a route across the Isthmus carefully sur- 
veyed by some Flemish engineers, but afterwards relinquished the project. 
Peter Heylyn, an English writer, in a geographical treatise published in 
Oxford in the early part of the seventeenth century, observes that ‘many 
have motioned to the Council of Spain the cutting of a navigable channel 
through this small Isthmus, so to shorten our common voyages to the China 
and the Moluccoes. But the King of Spain has not hitherto attempted it, 
partly because if he should employ the Americans (Indians) in the work, 
he should lose those few of them which his people have suffered to live; 
partly because the slaves which they yearly buy out of Africa do but suffice 
for the mines and sugar houses; but principally lest the passage by the Cape 
of Good Hope being left, those seas might become a receptacle of pirates.’ 

“This was the age of Sir Thomas More’s ‘Utopia,’ 1516; of Bodin’s ‘Re- 
public,’ 1577; of Raleigh’s Roanoke Colony, 1585; of Hall’s ‘Crapulia,’ 1600; 
of Campanelli’s ‘City of the Sun,’ 1625; of Bacon’s ‘New Atlantis,’ 1625; of 
Harrington’s ‘Republic of Oceana,’ 1657; of Vairasse’s ‘Sevarambi’; and of 
Locke’s experimental government in Carolina. Not only did poets and phi- 
losophers dream, and statesmen plan, reforms of government, the commercial 
classes demanded them, and the people struck for them. An insurrection 
occurred in Castile 1520, and a popular Junta was established 1522; a popular 
insurrection, against devoting agricultural lands to pasture, took place in 
England under Ket and Flowerdew in 1549; the French army set up the Cap 
of Liberty for its symbol, 1552; a republic was declared in Holland, 1572; a 
colony, practically renouncing the European system of government, was 
established in New England, 1620; the peasantry rose in Upper Austria, 
1626; a republic was established in England, 1645; and the barricades of the 
Fronde were erected in Paris, 1648. 

“Everywhere there was a protest against the old order of things, against 
feudal governments, and against prerogatives, privileges and monopolies. 
Society began to recast itself, and it never stopped until a complete recasting 
was accomplished; slowly, methodically, peacefully, but effectively. 

“The commerce of Northern Europe, hitherto consisting of a coasting 
trade in small vessels, suddenly grew to great proportions. In 1699, Petty 
estimated the combined tonnage of the European merchant marine as fol- 
lows: Holland, 900,000; England, 500,000; Baltic ports, 250,000; France, 
100,000; and Spain, Portugal, Italy, etc., 250,000; total, two million tons; 
value, $40 per ton. He estimated the sea trade of Holland at $90,000,000; 
England, $50,000,000; France, $25,000,000; and the rest of Europe, 
$60,000,000; total, $225,000,000. Without putting too much faith in computa- 
tions which are partly founded upon conjecture and proportioned by national 
pride, it may be concluded quite safely that two-thirds of the entire maritime 
trade of Europe was now in the hands of the Northern States. A few cel- 
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turies previously it had belonged almost exclusively to Italy and Spain. The 
mere fact that an essay ‘was written in England to discuss the matter, is in 
itself a most striking proof of the progressive character of this era. Before 
the middle of the seventeenth century there were few commercial writers in 
Northern Europe. They were only to be found in Moorish Spain and in Italy. 

“This rebirth of commerce was accompanied by the mobilisation of com- 
mercial products, such as sugar, tea, coffee, tobacco, spices, and raw materials 
of almost every kind. Conrad Gesner, who died in 1564, anticipated Sir 
Walter Raleigh in the use of tobacco. So early as 1621, the consumption of 
East India silks in Europe reached five million dollars annually. 

“With commerce appeared also those inventions which facilitate inter- 
course, negotiation and credit. The postal system, begun in Venice during 
the first renaissance, was introduced into the Northern countries during the 
second. It was established in Venice so early as the twelfth, but in Gothic 
Spain not until the sixteenth century; in the Tyrol, 1516; France, 1524; En- 
gland, 1635; and Scotland and Ireland, 1644. The first public statement of 
national finances, since that of the doge Mocenigo in 1463, was made by Sully 
in France, 1598. Bookkeeping, long practiced in Italy, was not introduced 
into England until 1543. 

“Education evinced the same extraordinary and sudden energy. A mere 
list of the universities founded during this era will be sufficient to prove 
this statement. It comprises those of Seville, Siguenza, Compostella, Evora, 
Granada, Strasburg, Marlburg, Besancon, Konigsberg, Gripswald, Douay, 
Dillingen, Milan, Ingoldstadt, Leyden, Helmstadt, Altorf, Edinburgh, Bam- 
berg, Dublin, Paderhorn, Venice, Parma, Aix, Groningen, Lima, Salzburg, 
Mantua, Alba Julia (Transylvania), Dorpat, Utrecht, Harvard (Massachu- 
setts), Abo, Bruges, and Kiel. The first of these was founded in 1502, the 
last in 1665. 

“In every department of activity, from the subtle statecraft of Richelieu 
to the perfection of counterpoint by Palestrina, mankind evinced its capacity 
for radical improvement the moment its social shackles were removed, the 
moment effort and reward were permitted to bear some sort of an equitable 
relation to one another. It was an age of miracles. The land was cleared; 
marshes were drained; forests were felled; roads and bridges were con- 
structed; palaces arose on all sides; and every art that could contribute to 
the comfort and happiness of society, soared at once through the busy mind 
of man, from discovery to perfection. Everything was thought of; every- 
thing attempted; everything done. From the North Pole to the South, from 
the cabinet of Louis, where Colbert planned every enterprise that France 
afterwards completed, to the frozen tides of the Neva, where Peter originated 
every reform that Russia has since accomplished, there was to be observed 
an unceasing activity of action and of thought. Men lived by centuries in- 
stead of years; they saw more movement, more change, more progress, more 
growth in one generation, than had been seen before in one hundred. There 
was no ‘depression of trade’ in this renascent period; ‘overproduction’ was 
unheard of; the rich were prosperous; the poor were satisfied; everybody 
wore a smiling face—for every ship from America and the Orient bore a 
chest of bullion, and prices were rising.” ALEX. DEL MAR. 


CruDE METHOD OF STEALING.—In recently sentencing Emil Neumar, the 
young clerk who assisted in robbing the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Judge Foster said: 

“You stole from the Equitable, but your methods were very crude and 
bungling. If you had had instead of collusion with an outsider collusion 
with an insider and thereby had had your salary raised to $50,000 and had 
then divided with the other man, the result would not have been a bit 
more objectionable from a moral or ethical standpoint and would have been 
no more hurtful to the policyholders; but very possibly you would not have 
been at the bar of justice. Under all the circumstances of the case, com- 
pelled as I am to extend to you mercy by reason of your services to the 
people, the sentence is to the Elmira Reformatory.” 





HUMORS OF FILIPINO AND CHINESE BANKING. 


My first experiences with the Filipino and Chinese bankers of the Philip- 
pines was at the outbreak of the hostilities, at which time a number of United 
States regiments were in Manila. The local banking institutions immediately 
began to print signs to appeal to the Americans. The native sign-painters 
struggled manfully with the English words. The several larger banking 
houses in Manila proper did not go very far out of their way to induce busi- 
ness, but the hundreds of little money-exchangers, one-horse bankers, money- 
lenders, etc., immediately sought to reap a harvest, and some of them did so. 

Upon my arrival in Manila I found that there was a great demand for 
the loan of money for brief periods, and afterwards learned that this short 
loan was required for purposes of gambling. The natives gamble almost all 
night. It is a failing they have. The Spanish also do considerable gambling. 
The soldiers look upon the sport as a pastime, and not infrequently gamble. 


MONEY We have eaoney || MONEY EXCHANGEL 
LOANED FOR in stock with whith for any ald 


to buy your pay 
. Daminutes or ye vouchers for next 
How much DO YOU WANT?E | sont. 
’ 


We hate pa my Our Competitors 
Watches of coin to rent. ere ead aud we 
(Atl Come and rené || have their busi- 


Teh es, 
SOme “HeS8S. 
& 6 


The result is that there is quite a business done by the money people in 
loans at high rates for purposes of gambling. 

In Fig. 1 is a typical sign of the establishment that lends quick money to 
the gambler to retrieve himself with, in exchange for which he not only 
pays a high rate of interest, but furnishes the proper security. 

On one occasion a son of a planter rushed into a money-broker’s office and 
secured a ten-minute loan to win back his losses at the game. He signed 
away part of his inheritance, and lost. The money-broker secured valuable 
sugar properties as a result. On another occasion the proprietor of a hemp- 
producing farm staked his lands and machinery, and lost. He borrowed 1,000 
pesos for an hour from the nearest banker and gave as security the property 
he had lost at the game. With the new stock of coin this man entered the 
game again and won back his losses and more too. The banker who had fur- 
nished the loan was paid three per cent. interesi for the short use of the 
money, and given a present besides. 

The result is that one may find signs of this order placed‘in conspicuous 
positions in the vicinity of the gambling resorts in various parts of the islands. 

Another source of considerable income to the numerous money-brokers 
in the islands is obtained from the fees obtainable through buying up pay 
vouchers of Government employees. Of course, it is against the regulations 
to sell one’s pay voucher a month or more ahead, but it is often done in an 
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emergency. The Government employee draws up his pay voucher for any 
month he chooses, and properly signs it. Perhaps the amount is for $75 
or for $150. He can take this pay voucher to one of the native bankers or 
money-changers and get it discounted at about six per cent. Therefore, you 
will see signs like that in Fig. 2. 

In recent years discharged soldiers and civilians from America have entered 
into the banking business in the islands and some first-class banking institu- 
tions and money-exchanging offices have been opened. Still, one finds the 
interesting native and Chinese money-exchanging shops greatly in the ma- 
jority. Some of these shops are very degrading in appearance, and one would 
take them to be junk-shops. In one place of this kind the sign was hung 
as in Fig. 3, indicating a cash exchange for any old rubbish. And the idea 
of the advertisement was carried out. There were all sorts of things in the 
place, for which money had been given. Of course, the payments for the 
articles were estimated on an exceedingly low basis. But I have always 
wondered how these bankers managed to derive a profitable revenue from 
this mode of doing business. It looked to me as if much of the rubbish-like 
stock had been in the place a dozen years or more without any attempt to 
turn it over occasionally for profitable purposes. 

The money people of the islands are accustomed to do quite considerable 
bargaining in watches, tools, clothes, etc. It is not uncommon to see signs 
like that in Fig. 4 posted in the window of the bank or money-exchange. The 
first-class banks of Manila do not undertake any of these trivial schemes, 
but small shop-banks of the Chinese and natives of the cities and the provinces 
derive a good portion of their income in this way. 

It has been supposed that the Filipinos do not have many clothes to de- 
posit for temporary loans. This is an error. The natives of the cities, and 
even of the provinces, possess some excellent and really valuable fabrics made 
from the rich pineapple and kindred fibers. The Jusi clothes are very val- 
uable. A small roll of this texture brings a very liberal sum of money. 
There are small bankers who coax the natives to patronize them with signs 
worded as shown in Fig. 5. “We have plenty of coin to rent. Come and rent 
some.” Then, to substantiate the proposition, a few bags of coin are placed 
where they can be seen. Sometimes the coin is openly shown. The native 
bankers have considerable faith in advertising. They have some peculiar 
customs in the provinces. In one place I heard the beating of a drum on the 
plaza in front of the church of the town. Some people collected, and then 
the drummer announced that so-and-so had just called at the town, and for 
a certain number of days would rent money on good security. In another 
case the bell-ringer or town-crier made the announcement of money to lend. 
A very startling effect was produced at one money-exchanging establishment 
in the vicinity of Iloilo, by the proprietor setting up a real coffin, labeling it 
with the sign shown in Fig. 6. The sign read, “Our competitors are dead, 
and we have their business.” Natives stopped and gazed upon the odd notice. 
Some laughed, and others crossed themselves. These are some of the humor- 
ous situations your correspondent noticed while in the Philippine Islands. 

RETURNED SOLDIER. 





ADVENTURES OF A BANK Note.—A lady passing down the Rue Richelieu 
had the misfortune to lose a pocketbook containing among other valuables, 
a 1,000-frane note. The pocketbook was picked up by a chair-mender named 
Renaud, who lives at Montreux; he placed it very carefully in his pocket 
and proceeded home. It is not often that a chair-mender has occasion to 
change a note for that amount, and Renaud, recognizing the impossibility 
of turning it into gold without detection, agreed with a friend to do the 
business for the consideration of 100 francs. This friend, Lucien Mathern, 
also a chair-mender, was in his turn filled with apprehension. The difficulty 
was solved with the aid of a horticulturist named Simonnet, who kindly 
consented to buy himself a horse for 300 francs and return the change. 
Renaud was thus richer by 600 francs. All might then have gone well if, 
two days later, it had not been discovered that the horse had been stolen from 
a dealer at Meaux. This led to the arrest of the trio, and later in the day 
the police put their hands on the horse-thieves.—Paris Messenger. 





A SQUARE DEAL FOR THE INDIVIDUAL DEPOSITOR. 


An average annual loss of approximately one million of dollars of de- 
positors’ money, covering a period of forty years, through banks operating 
under the National system alone—which, with whatever imperfection it has, 
is yet the best banking system the country has succeeded in developine— 
undoubtedly shows that the protection from loss afforded by banks is far 
less than it should be. As these losses were sustained by depositors of banks 
of all sizes, neither the amount of capital nor the amount of deposits serving 
as an absolute protection against the possibility of loss, it is equally certain 
that the improvement of the system in that particular is a matter of vital 
concern to every bank dependent for prosperity, as each is, on its success in 
attracting individual deposits. 


BANK FaAILures DvE TO A DISREGARD OF THE BANKING LAws. 


The National Bank Law provides wise restrictions and outlines judicious 
policies for the government of banking associations, and contemplates a 
literal compliance with its provisions by those intrusted with the manage- 
ment of banks operating under its authority; and it may be here asserted 
that the records do not disclose a case of insolvency where the bank dis- 
charged its functions in firm conformity with the law, nor a failure whose 
tangled affairs did not reveal a disregard by its officers of that law. 

It then seems to be undeniably a fact that the principal cause of the 
failures which entailed those losses on the depositors was a willful and per- 
sistent disregard of the law, either technically or criminally, or both, a fact 
which forces the obvious conclusion that the remedy for those conditions 
lies, first in the administration of the law by the officers charged with that 
duty in a manner to secure a more strict adherence to its provisions, and, 
secondly, the establishment and maintenance of a fund to cover any possible 
loss yet resulting to depositors from injudicious or criminal mismanagement 
of banks. 

It is common knowledge that certain provisions of the National Bank 
Act are frequently disregarded by bankers. Loans in excess of ten per cent. 
of the capital stock to one interest, the most insidious and fatal of the 
dangers that beset the banking business, are frequent; and credits to officers 
and directors for use in their outside business affairs to an extent not war- 
ranted by their true financial standing, are likewise common. Real estate 
collaterals and overdrafts, both frowned on by the law, are part of the daily 
problems of many banks. And many more breaches, of questionable wisdom, 
will suggest themselves to the mind upon slight reflection. Even the Depart- 
ment itself seems to assume a violation of the law generally, as its printed 
forms are prepared for the confessions of the guilty, at least as often as five 
times during each year, while the policy lately announced, requiring directors 
to individually sign letters answering those of the Comptroller calling atten- 
tion to some irregularity, caused by the frequency of directors claiming 
after their bank had become insolvent that they were ignorant of the fact 
that the officers had been violating the law, is evidence both that the law is 
being violated, and that it is believed it would be conducive to a sounder 
system if such were not the case. 

Each of the conditions enumerated indicates a general indifference to the 
plain requirements of the law, an indifference that renders the bank guilty 
of such practices, to the degree to which it participates in them, just that 
much less secure and its depositors’ money just that much less safe. 


GREATER PUBLICITY FAVORED. 


It would be largely to the advantage of both the shareholders and the de- 
positors of banks to have more publicity of the method pursued by the officers 
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in the daily conduct of the business. Shareholders, and directors as well, in 
many cases know too little of the methods actually followed in the bank. 
Solicited to become shareholders on account of local prominence and chosen 
directors because of ability displayed in the conduct of their own business 
affairs, too often their duties as directors are discharged as a mere formality, 
each delegating to his associates the duty of giving to the bank the attention 
and supervised that would, in the vast majority of cases, had they been exer- 
cised, have prevented the acts that finally led to distress and insolvency. 

The ordinary depositor, and this applies equally to the average share- 
holder, reading the usual reports of condition of the bank in which he main- 
tains his balance, has no possible way of knowing whether or not the bank 
is being conducted with due regard for the law, in a prudent manner and on 
sound banking principles. Knowledge of this kind is hard to acquire from 
the array of figures ordinarily presented, prolific enough to be more confusing 
than helpful to the average mind. The needs of the public would be far 
more nearly met if in addition to the reports of the condition of banks now 
used bank examiners at the time of their examination of a bank’s affairs 
prepared a report to the Comptroller, a copy of which report, to be published 
in the local papers of the bank’s home, showing whether the bank examined 
had loans in excess of ten per cent. of its capital to one interest, or had 
loans collateraled by real estate security, or had violated any other provision 
of the National Bank Act; and with an absolute compliance with the law as 
the Department’s standard of prudence, conservatism and safety, classify 
for the records of the Comptroller’s office the bank’s management as first, 
second or third class accordingly as it complied with the law. 

Present or prospective depositors of a bank where affairs had lately been 
examined could determine much more readily whether the bank was entitled 
to their patronage after they had read a report similar to the following: 


SUNNYSIDE, Indiana, July 29, 1905. 
The Comptroller of the Currency, Washington, D. C. 

Sir: Supplementary to my report of even date regarding the condition of 
the First National Bank, of Sunnyside, Indiana, I have the honor to advise 
you that my examination of the affairs of that bank has disclosed the fact 
that the National Bank Act is being violated in the following particulars: 

1. Loans to one interest are now being carried in excess of one-tenth part 
of the capital stock, contrary to Section 5200, R. S. U. S. 

2. Loans are being collaterated by real estate, contrary to Section 5137, 
R.S. U.S. 

3. Legal reserve is below fifteen per centum of its deposits, contrary to 
Section 5191, R. S. U. S. 

By reason of these facts, I recommend that the First National Bank, of 
Sunnyside, Indiana, be classified on the public records of your office as to its 
management as in third-class condition. 

Respectfully yours, 
I. Witt Getem, National Bank Examiner. 


Shareholders themselves, after reading a notice of similar import, would 
awaken from the lethargy that usually encompasses their interests in the 
bank except at dividend-paying time, and demand of the officers a strict com- 
pliance with the law. 

The other bank in the same locality, that had complied strictly with the 
law, would welcome the coming of the examiner and the publication of his 
report regarding its condition as follows: 


SUNNYSIDE, Indiana, July 29, 1905. 
The Comptroller of the Currency, Washington, D. C. 

Sir: Supplementary to my report of even date regarding the condition of 
the Second National Bank, of Sunnyside, Indiana, I have the honor to advise 
you that my examination of the affairs of that bank has failed to disclose 
any violation of the provisions of the National Bank Act. That bank has no 
loans exceeding ten per cent. of its capital stock to one interest, no loans 
collateraled by real estate security, and no large loans to directors or officers. 
Its reserve is fully up to the requirements of the law. 
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By reason of these evidences of prudent, careful and conservative map- 
agement, I recommend that the Second National Bank, of Sunnyside, Indiana, 
be classified on the public records of your office, as to its management, as in 
first-class condition. 

Respectfully yours, 
I. WiLL Getem, National Bank Examiner. 


It would be so certain which of the banks would receive the larger share 
of the deposits of the community that the question in this aspect need not 
be argued further. 

ONLY THE BANKS THAT BREAK THE LAW WOULD FEAR THE PROPOSED PUBLICITY. 

It may be contended that action of the character indicated would be too 
radical, but it will be asserted with equal vigor that it would not be radical 
at all except to those banks that persistently violate the law. There is really 
but little difference in some respects between the present method of advising 
the Department of the facts and the method suggested. The Comptroller is 
advised of any of these breaches of the law, but the depositor is not. By 
this plan the depositor would simply be in possession of as much knowledge 
about his own depositary as the Comptroller now is. He would have the 
privilege that surely his money interest entitles him to have of determining 
himself whether the bank was all right. 

There should be no hesitancy in making public the facts that bankers are 
violating the law they are sworn to uphold. No other class of malefactors 
has the protecting arm of secrecy thrown about it. The National banker is 
a creation of his own handiwork. He is not compelled to operate under the 
Federal law—he solicits the privilege of being allowed to do that, and he 
usually comes with full knowledge of its requirements and restrictions. He 
should not then be permitted wantonly to disobey the law, nor to be screened 
in his violation of it by a plea that publicity of his acts would be a radical 
stand against him. When all the facts developed on an examination are thus 
made public, examinations will be of more direct and practical benefit to the 
depositor. He can at present form no opinion of his bank’s standing that 
may not be erroneous, because he may not know of the facts that are most 
essential to a correct conclusion. 

Another evidence of the need of furnishing the public with all the in- 
formation possible regarding the bank’s method of doing business, and 
thereby permitting each individual to determine for himself the merit of the 
bank’s claim for his confidence, is shown in the fact that while the Depart- 
ment has every facility for acquiring full knowledge of the condition of the 
banks, it is unusual for a Receiver to be placed in charge except on the 
initiative of the bank’s officers. Many associations, struggling along with 
wearisome burdens, have during the last few months of their unsuccessful 
careers bolstered up their faith in their ultimate success by the acquiring of 
new depositors with the so-much-desired cash, not a dollar of which would 
have been placed on deposit if the depositor could have known the real facis. 

So let there be publicity! Let all the facts be known! Let it be remem- 
bered that the moving principle of bank supervision is the protection of the 
outsider—the depositor who furnishes the great bulk of the banking power, 
and let him be treated with the fairness he deserves! 

When all the facts are made public, competition will do the rest. Compe- 
tition would compel each bank to strive earnestly for a showing as creditab! 
as that made by its competitor, and as it is not denied that there are many 
banks whose officers in the administration of their affairs comply literally 
with the law, it naturally follows that in making the effort to secure the 
highest standing, a favorable report on that basis from the bank examiner 
being in effect a recommendation for that bank by the Federal Government, 
banks will adjust their business to a strict compliance with the law, thereby 
removing the violation of the law as the principal cause of the downfall oi 
banks and the loss of depositors’ money. The accomplishment of this result 
would unquestionably reduce bank failures to a minimum, on which hypo- 
thesis the second proposition of this argument is based, namely, the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a fund in the custody of the Government, out 
of which losses that would otherwise accrue to depositors be paid—a question 
new only to the extent of being founded on new conditions as indicated. 
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A PLAN FoR INSURING BANK DEPOSITS. 


There were on May 29, 1905, in National banks individual deposits to the 
amount of over three billion, seven hundred and eighty three million dollars. 
The amount of capital and surplus invested in these banks was over one 
billion, two hundred million dollars; so that of the total banking power the 
owners had contributed about one-fourth and the depositors, practically 
without charge, the remainder. The setting aside by the banks of an infini- 
tesimal part of the earnings from the use of this vast amount of free capital 
contributed by the depositor, as security for the credit extended to the banks 
would be sufficient to provide the fund mentioned. Thus the contributing 
annually by the banks of a per centum graduated in favor of the reserve banks, 
averaging one-fortieth of one per cent. of the total individual deposits, placed 
in the custody of the Government, would yield approximately one million 
dollars yearly, at which rate the fund would soon be beyond any possible 
danger of impairment by reason of payment of losses, after which the rate 
of tax could be lessened if desired to a figure sufficient to provide for current 
losses and no more. It is an authoritative assertion that as the amount of 
capital employed by banks increases the percentage of loss to proved claims 
decreases, and also that the amount realized from the assessment of share- 
holders increases, which shows, as a general proposition, that depositors are 
more protected from loss in the large banks than in the small ones. But 
while this is true, depositors of both large and small banks have sustained 
heavy losses, which disproves the theory advanced by some, that the large 
banks should be wholly exempt from the provisions of the corrective regula- 
tions proposed. Each bank is an integral part of the system, the betterment 
of which is for the benefit and advantage of all, and should therefore con- 
tribute its equitable share toward the attainment of the desired result. 

In further support of the correctness of this position, it may be cited that 
the law bearing on a question of similar import refutes that contention, when 
it provides in regard to the issue of circulating notes that all banks large 
and small alike deposit bonds as security for the notes, not conceding the 
probability that because of the employment of large capital banks are any 
more likely to maintain the credit of their notes. Thus a tax on individual 
deposits of country banks ranging from one-tenth to one-twenty-fifth of one 
per cent., and of reserve banks of from one-fortieth to one-eightieth of one 
per cent., averaging one-fortieth of one per cent. on all, would not be in- 
equitable. 

The creation of a fund as suggested, out of which to reimburse depositors 
from loss that would otherwise be sustained, would thus, as to them, make 
banks absolutely safe. The benefit to the banking industry from this fact 
would be incalculable. Banks expend thousands of dollars annually for fire, 
burglar and bond insurance, not orfly for the direct protection from loss that 
the investments afford, but equally for the influence produced on the public 
mind that every precaution possible that can add to the safety of the bank is 
availed of. Many are also employing outside accountants and financial 
experts to audit and examine the bank’s affairs to further strengthen their 
position in the eyes of the public. The cheapest but the best expenditure 
banks could make would be the tax they would be required to pay on their 
individual deposits, securing in return a guarantee behind which the Federal 
Government stood, to protect their depositors from loss. 

A bank with a deposit line of one hundred thousand dollars would wel- 
come the opportunity to pay on that a tax of one-tenth of one per cent.—a 
hundred dollars, a paltry sum indeed when in return it could solicit deposits 
based on the impossibility of loss to the depositor, and banks with larger 
lines would pay their proportion at the lesser rate equally as cheerfully. 


WovuLtp Brine HOARDED MONEY INTO THE BANKS. 


It has been often asserted by bankers conversant with the conditions that 
in every rural community there is sufficient money hidden away in tin-cans, 
teapots and old stockings, and buried in the ground, to give to the bank that 
could attract all that money a deposit line the equal of any of the other 
banks in the same locality. The hoarding of money in these ways means but 
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one thing—that the owners of it resort to such means to protect their wealth, 
not because they believe those safe, but because they believe them safer than 
the banks. Bankers who have stood on the firing-line in the skirmish against 
ignorance, fear and prejudice will testify to that fact. 

When the banking system is so regulated that the possibility of loss to 
the depositor is eliminated, all this hidden money will come from its retreat 
and thousands of new depositors, bringing with them countless thousands 
of mouldy dollars will stand before the windows seeking the privilege of 
placing the burden of caring for the money on other shoulders. The country 
bank would probably secure the more direct benefit of this transaction, but the 
reserve banks would, as is always the case, secure as well their share of the 
increase of the business of their rural friends. 


ALL BANKS Not PLACED ON A LEVEL. 


It may be urged that by thus insuring all depositors against loss the 
strong banks would be on the same level with the weak ones, or rather the 
weak banks would be raised to the level of the strong ones; but a moment’s 
reflection that the examiner’s reports displaying the weakness of the weak 
banks and emphasizing the strength of the strong ones is to be published in 
the local papers of the bank’s home, would show that this would be a false 
assumption. 

It is not proposed to alter in the least any of the present safeguards of 
the system. The affairs of insolvent banks would be managed just as at 
present, no change being contemplated regarding the liabilities of the share- 
holders, etc. The proposition is merely this, to attempt to provide by the 
means suggested a betterment of the system, thereby reducing the number of 
failures, after which the banks generally could, without being the least 
burdened, provide a fund to protect depositors of the few remaining cases 
of insolvent banks from loss. 

Many additional reasons could be advanced showing the great advantage 
that would inure to banks operating under a system affording absolute 
protection from loss to their depositors, and also many-more advanced show- 
ing the practibility of the plan outlined here for the bringing of the system 
to that degree of efficiency as to make that possible. 

The subject is certainly an important one, and deserving of the attention 
of all bankers interested in the improvement of the banking system. The 
arguments apply equally to banks operating under State laws and super- 
vision to the extent of the character of such laws and supervisions, 

Discussion of the matter in bank meetings can do no harm. 

W. E. Coox. 

Corydon, Indiana, July 29, 1905. 


NoTe.—THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE will be pleased to publish other concise 
expressions of opinion relating to the above suggestions. 


Gotp PropucTION OF AUSTRALASIA IN 1904.—The gold prdduction of Aus- 
tralasia in 1904 was 4,194,822 fine ounces, valued at $86,760,000, against 
4,296,237 fine ounces of a value of $88,857,500 in 1903. There is thus a de- 
crease of 101,415 fine ounces in quantity and $2,097,500 in value in 1904. 
The falling off has been principally in western Australia where a decrease 
of 81,571 ounces occurred, and in Queensland where the decrease was 43,- 


629 ounces. 





New Counterfeit $10 National Bank Note.—Check letter B; B. K. Bruce, 
Register; A. U. Wyman, Treasurer; charter No. 1050; bank No. 678; Treasury 
No. H556785; on the National Ulster County Bank, of Kingston, N. Y. 

This is a very poor photographic reproduction, printed on two pieces of 
thin soft paper, between which a few black threads have been distributed. 
The Treasury and bank numbers have had red ink applied to them, ap- 
parently with a pen. No effort has been made to color the panel containing 
the charter number on the back of the note. 

This counterfeit should be readily detected. 





A CREDIT LEDGER. 


The matter embraced in the forms illustrating this article is expected to 
corroborate to a considerable extent the conclusions reached in the form cov- 
ering the analysis of a borrower’s statement as shown in the August issue 
of this MAGAZINE. 


The Stillbaker Mfg. Co. 
REAL ESTATE SCHEDULE. 
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Fig. 1. 


Fig. I. Assessed value of real estate is a fair gauge of its value and is 
readily obtainable by inspection of the assessment rolls kept for public use 
In all tax offices. This schedule, in addition to supplying a suitable method 
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of keeping one’s eye on this item, embraces a space for noting the facts coy- 
ering entrance and acceptance of an account, It also contains a schedule 
for recording annually the changes in the executive or directing forces of a 
company. A lender should at all times be aware of just who the partners 
or sponsors for a business are. This knowledge reassures and helpfully as- 
sists in selecting those with whom we prefer to confer upon questions goy- 
erning requirements. 

Fig. 2 represents a blank sheet to be used for recording facts pertinent 
to a customer’s credit and financial standing. As illustrated, it is ruled, and 
comprehends that the information as obtained will be written by hand. In 
large institutions’ wherein, in one canvassing of the trade, a considerable 
amount of material would come to hand, this sheet should be adapted to 
use in a typewriter. A sheet of this latter sort is now in especial demand for 
the recording of minutes, meetings, descriptive matter covering mortgages, 
deeds, trusteeships, bonds, ete. It is found that the information is recorded 
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and indexed in a credit ledger is immediately accessible and obviates the 
necessity of hunting up, wading through, or mutilating original papers by 
constant handling. Assuming the case of a trust fund; a credit ledger would 
comprehend a uniform, neat, well set up typewritten and readily readable 
description of the trust inserted ahead of the sheet detailing its mathematical 
operations. 

Fig. 3 represents a ruling analyzing a customer’s deposits and loans. !2 
operating the credit ledger the page containing these schedules is situated 
opposite and confronting the page that embraces the analysis of a borrower's 
statement. Thus, upon turning to an account in the credit ledger, a lender at 
one glance may review the balances carried, exchange paid, loans granted 
and comparative statements of a borrower’s condition. This review readily 
indicates the earning worth of the customer’s accounts, it shows the liquidity 
or fixity of his loans. It takes in, comparatively by months, seasons or years, 
his minimum or maximum requirements. It may not infrequently nor un- 
seasonably betray the fact when a bank is hazardously approaching or has 
already assumed towards a borrower the position of a silent partner steadily 
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The Stillbaker Mfg. Co. 
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Fig. 3. 


lending so much or an increasing amount of capital, rather than discounting 
periodically lines of paper that do mature. .Surely a resume of these three 
schedules, which definitely set forth desirability of an account, facilities re- 
quired, ability to pay up if called, furnishes as practical and adequate a credit 
basis as can be had or desired. 

It seems singular that banks, the largest distributors of credit, should so 
generally slight the matter of persistent and thorough analysis of individual 
lines of credit extended, especially so in these days of sharply competitive 
3% to 4 per cent. on balances, free checks, free collections, and doing every- 
thing for nothing, when income can keep but a lap ahead of outgo and net 
earnings are so small as to make losses intolerable. 

As pertinent and persuasively corroborative of the general need of more 
thorough analysis in banks I quote a prominent Philadelphia bank executive, 
who in a credit talk a while since delivered before the Philadelphia Chapter 
of Bank Clerks gave utterance to the following: 

“The Comptroller of the Currency tells us that since the National Banking 
Act first became a law there have been organized 6,476 National banks; that 
387 of these have gone into receivers’ hands; that 1,411 have voluntarily liqui- 
dated. Here you have a total of 1,798 National banks out of a total of 6,476, 
or thirty-six per cent., forced out of business largely on account of bad or 
unprofitable investments. If you should add to this number the State insti- 
tutions compelled to liquidate from like causes during the same period, the 
total would not be far from three thousand. Of this formidable array of 
wrecked or partially wrecked or liquidated banks a small proportion may be 
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traced to dishonesty, but the main cause when uncovered would reveal had 
investments. Any method or scheme of work, therefore, which leads to 
more careful investment of the bank’s funds, is in line with progress and 
with better things.” 

The above certainly is a proposition demanding reflection in those com- 
mercial-lending institutions operating without the use of borrower’s stare- 
ments and otherwise inadequately equipped for gauging credit. 

G. L. TICKNER 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

(Concluded.) 


ANGRY BANK Depositors.—At a recent meeting of depositors representing 
three-quarters of a million dollars in the defunct National bank at Fredonia 
N. Y., which was closed on June 21, a committee to proceed against 
bank officers was appointed. The fact that eight weeks previous to 
closing of the bank by Comptroller Ridgely, a certificate of renewal of charter 
was granted and approved, raised a storm of protest against the alles: 
inefficiency and incompetence of the National bank examination. The fol- 
lowing resolution written by Lewis McKinstry was adopted: 

“At this meeting of the depositors and stockholders of the defunct Fre- 
donia National Bank, we desire to express our opinions of the value and 
of the services of the National bank examiners, as the same appears to 
at this date. So far as we can learn the examiner acts more as a coroner 
than as a physician. Bank after bank fails and proves to have been in 
rotten condition for years, yet it has been passed on as solvent by the bank 
examiners at least five times each year. In the face of these facts, it seems 
to us that the National bank examinations as conducted by the Govern- 
ment officials are worse than useless, as they lull the depositors and stock- 
holders with a false sense of security which would not obtain if they were 
compelled to rely upon their own scrutiny of conditions. The value of the 
average bank examiner seems to us about the same as the vermiform ap- 
pendix in the human system, able only to breed inflammation after 1! 
patient is past help. 

At this time there is violent agitation to protect the interests of the 
policy holders in life insurance companies, and there is a demand that 
they be given representation on boards of direction. It seems to us that 
depositors in National banks are equally entitled to representation on the 
boards of direction of the banks to which they intrust their money, at 
least to the extent of getting a little inside information occasionally. It 
also seems to us that the Government should be responsible for and make 
good losses caused by the inefficiency of its agents, the official bank exam- 
iners, the same as railroad corporations are responsible for the acts of their 
agents. 

We call upon our Representative in Congress to consider this subject. 
hoping that he may devise an amendment to the National Banking Law. 
whereby the wrecking of banks by faithless officials may cease to be a health- 
ful pastime, and also providing with heavy penalties for non-observance 
that examiners shall examine and directors shall direct.” 


BOOK NOTICE. 


EXTENDED Bond TaBLes; giving values to the nearest cent on one million 
dollars. By Chas. Ezra Sprague, A.M., Ph.D., C.P.A. New York: Business 
Publishing Co. Price, $10. 

This is a valuable book for Savings banks, trust companies and all in- 
vestors, and will commend itself for accuracy in that the computations are 
much extended beyond those found in similar works. 

The tables show the values at half-yearly intervals for all dates of ma- 
turity from one-half year up to 50 years, and for five-year intervals after that 
up to 100 years. The rates of income are given only five one-hundredths of 
one per cent. apart, namely 2.50, 2.55, 2.60, 2.65, where most tables give them 
ten one-hundredths apart. Supplementary tables are also furnished, making 


it easy to compute the four intermediate points—2.51, 2.52, 2.53 and 2.54, etc. 





SOME PRACTICAL BANKING HINTS. 


THE AUDITING DEPARTMENT. 


From a paper by James D. Garrett, of the Central Savings Bank, Baltimere, 
Md.: read before the recent Convention of the American Institute of Bank 
‘lerks, at Minneapolis, Minn. ] 


The auditing department, as a separate and distinct department, is some- 
what of an innovation in the banks of this country, but the necessity for the 
same is becoming more and more apparent and appreciated, and banks all 
over the United States are now rapidly establishing independent auditing 
departments. 

The auditor should ever remember that he has been appointed “watchdog 
of the bank,” so to speak, and he is (at least theoretically) responsible to 
the directors only, and his department should be (again theoretically) free 
from all dictation on the part of the officers of the bank. 

He should necessarily be thoroughly familiar with every department of 
the bank, and make it his first aim to establish such a system as shall be 
extremely simple and yet leave the records of every transaction full and self- 
explanatory. In evolving such a system he should endeavor to make every 
department and every position so independent of each other that the risk of 
collusion will be reduced to a minimum. He should also be careful to ar- 
range that no one clerk has more than one position; in other words, that his 
work is such that it would be impossible for him to manipulate the figures 
of one book in order that he might cover up any possible false entries in an- 
other. He should strenuously oppose the employing of two brothers, or other 
close relations, for obvious reasons. 

Every department of the bank should be in a state of continuous audit, 
so that the final entries of the day’s work in the general ledger are known 
by the auditing department to be correct. 

No teller, other than the paying, should be permitted to carry any cash 
over from one day to another, and any items which may constitute a part of 
the cash, held for proper indorsement or other reasons, should be carefully 
scrutinized by the auditor. 

Frequent proof of the paying teller’s cash should be made at irregular 
intervals, and also an examination of the securities held as collateral for 
loans, bills receivable, etc. 

The computation of interest on all items discounted should be carefully 
checked and the total amount credited to “interest and discount” compared 
with the discount register. 

All interest paid on daily balances should be checked by the auditing 
department, and no charge to that account should be permitted to be posted 
in the general ledger without bearing the initials of the auditor or his chief 
assistant. This applies, of course, to all payments of interest, whether it be 
on open account, certificates of deposit or otherwise. 

All debits made against the various accounts on the ledgers should be 
scrutinized and initialed by the auditor, whether such debits be for the cor- 
rection of errors or for transfers, etc., ordered by mail or telegram. In fact, 
all journal entries should go through this department. 

The auditor should take all possible pains to obtain a report on all state- 
ments of accounts rendered, and see that such reports are signed by an officer 
of the bank or company, a member of the firm or, in the case of an individual, 
by the individual himself, or herself, or by his or her attorney. 

All bills for the various expenses of the bank should be checked by the 
auditing department—no payments to be made without such bills having been 
initialed by the auditor. 

All reports and statements should pass through this department. 
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When making up the bank’s statement as of a certain date, the exact earn- 
ings to that date, including interest accrued and received, and taxes either 
paid in advance or reserved, they should be apportioned to that date. 

All communication between the bookkeepers and depositors should be 
through the auditing department as far as practicable. 

As regards the individual and bank correspondent’s ledgers, the book- 
keepers should be transferred from one ledger to another at frequent inter- 
vals without notice. The ledgers themselves should be audited regularly, 
and all pass-books balanced at least once a month. A receipt should be taken 
for all vouchers returned. 

Statements of accounts rendered by other banks should be reconciled by 
the auditor, and reported upon without delay. This is highly important. 

The bills of exchange or items in transit should be checked at frequent 
intervals. Also all tracers of collection items should pass through this de- 
partment. 

A complete record of all “differences” should be kept by the auditor, and 
he should see that such differences are checked for and found. 

The auditor should be ever on the alert for possible “weak spots”: he 
should see that his ship is armor-clad below as well as above the water line, 
for it is below that the deadly torpedo strikes. 

Educate your depositors to co-operate with this department for the mutual 
benefit of bank and depositor. 

In a number of banks the auditor has charge of the clerical staff. 

The mail is opened and routed in his department. 

The entries on the individual ledgers are checked back by different clerks 
the following day. 

For a special examination, all pass-books on a certain ledger should be 
called in to be balanced at the same time, so as to avoid the manipulation of 
accounts by the bookkeeper. 

Discourage superficial examinations. 

We advocate an annual audit by outside experts, who can conduct their 
examinations entirely independent of the influence of the bank officials, and 
along lines based upon their broader and more varied experience, a public 
auditor’s certificate being one of the best mediums of advertising and of gain- 
ing the public’s confidence. 


TRANSIT DEPARTMENT. 


[From a paper by J. G. McLean, of the Continental National Bank, Chicago; 
read before the Convention of the American Institute of Bank Clerks.] 

In these days when the use of the check is becoming almost universal, 
the question of handling these checks quickly and economically is of some 
importance. It has been my privilege to be with one of the largest Chicago 
banks, which handles in the neighborhood of 10,000 to 12,000 outside country 
checks a day. I will try to explain briefly the method used in handling and 
keeping a record of these outside items. 

In the first place, in order to handle these checks to the best advantage 
in the office, we have requested all our large country correspondents to list 
separately items on Chicago, items on New York and items outside of Chicago 
and not on New York. These letters then go to the mail teller, who charges 
the total amount of outside items to the transit department, checks on Chi- 
cago banks to the clearing house department and New York checks to the 
New York department on one side of his book, and total amount of the credit 
is charged to the bookkeeper on the other side. The total amount of the 
checks in each of these packages is listed on the last check in each package. 
These packages are then taken by a representative of the transit department, 
and by him handed to the various machine men, who list the checks separately 
on the arithmometers, to prove the listings and footings of our correspondent 
banks. At the close of the day, the totals of all these packages are listed and 
footed together, and this total has to agree with the amount that has been 
charged to the transit department by the mail department, receiving, note 
and paying tellers. After these packages of checks are thus proved, they are 
handed to an assorter, who sorts them to the various men writing what we 
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term “outgoing transit.” In this term, outgoing transit, I include all checks 
drawn on banks outside of Chicago, excepting New York, and including 
checks on Chicago banks who are not represented in the Chicago clearing- 
house either directly or indirectly. We have always followed the method of 
indorsing our checks directly to the bank to whom we wish to send them, 
preferring not to use the indorsement, “Pay to the order of any bank or 
banker.” 

After the assorting, the checks are all indorsed as above stated, when they 
are passed to a scratcher man, who charges them to the various clerks writing 
the outgoing transit. The letters to all banks with whom we have accounts, 
such as Philadelphia, St. Louis, Boston, etc., together with letters to banks 
for whom we have a large volume of items, are written on the Fisher billing 
machine. To the banks to whom we send only from one to ten checks a day, 
we have large registers, on which there are eighteen letters to every page. 
These pages each have a different letter, starting with “A” and ending with 
“Z,” the letter starting again with “A” and so on through the alphabet. The 
individual letters on the page are all numbered from “1” to “18,” thus giving 
the first page letter No. A-1, A-2, A-3, to A-18, and on the second page, B-1, B-2, 
B-3, to B-18, and the third, C-1, C-2, and so on through the alphabet. 

The registers all have an original and duplicate sheet, the original sheet 
perforated, to tear into eighteen letters. The record kept of the checks sent 
out is simply the indorsers, the bank on whom drawn and the amount. We 
rely on our indorsers to know from whom they received the items, and trace 
back in that way in case the items are lost. 

The benefit derived from the letter system, as above stated, is, to my mind, 
three-fold.. First, it enables us to have a record of all items sent to one 
bank a day on one letter-head, and also in one place in the book. Second, 
it provides an easy way to locate letters when returns are received, inasmuch 
as we have to turn to the page with that letter, and we know on what part 
of the page the letter is, as the numbers appear in the same place on every 
page. Third, it provides a way to keep a record and write the letter with 
only one writing and one change of a carbon to every eighteen letters. At the 
side of all these pages are columns with a letter number opposite them, and, 
at the end of the day, the clerk transfers to these columns amounts of the 
letters and adds these totals to obtain his balance, which must agree with the 
amount the scratcher man has charged him with. The average clerk will 
write from ten to twelve of these pages a day, containing eighteen letters, 
starting to write at 1 o’clock and finishing about 4.30. As the returns come 
in, they are assorted to the different register clerks, who first check off the 
draft sent in payment, listing the exchange charged on the letters and also 
putting the exchange in small figures in the upper right-hand corner of the 
check. 

After the drafts are checked off, the letters are assorted, first, according 
to date, then according to letter, and, lastly, according to number. It is, then, 
an easy matter to mark off the payments of one day, simply marking a date 
stamp opposite the amount. In taking off a balance, the clerk uses an arith- 
mometer and lists the unpaid items, which must agree with his make-up. 
This make-up is obtained by taking his balance of the previous day and add- 
ing to that his outgoing totals of the previous afternoon, and subtracting 
from that the amount the transit clerk received as payments during that 
morning. These checks or drafts, received in payment, are taken by a transit 
clerk and charged to the various departments—clearing-house, New York, 
bookkeeper, ete.—listing the exchange in a separate column alongside. The 
footings of these columns are balanced with the clearing-house department, 
New York department, bookkeeper’s, etc., and the cross-footings of these totals 
show the total payments which are used as a credit to that particular register. 
We have a special register for listing items for banks who carry accounts 
with us. There are three copies made in these books at one writing. The 
first sheet is for the letter that is sent with the checks, the second is the 
debit ticket for the bookkeeper, and the third is a copy kept as a record, to 
be used when acknowledgments are received. 

Another matter which seems to me to be of vast importance, and which 
is not followed out by all banks, is in knowing that all items which are 
returned to various correspondents unpaid have been received by them. A 
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bank should always endeavor to render the best service possible to their cus- 
tomers, and should follow closely all items deposited with them until they 
are either paid or returned to their customers. To those who are working in 
any transit department, it is needless to say that a number of checks are 
lost in the mails; of course, the number lost in comparison to the number 
handled is very small. The number of items returned, compared with the 
total number handled, is also very small, and, therefore, it is only occasion 
ally that we have a returned item lost before it reaches the correspondent. 
It is, I believe, on account of the small number of returned items lost that a 
closer check is not kept on them. 

I know of a case where an item was sent to a bank for credit and was cred- 
ited on receipt (subject to payment, of course), and later was returned un- 
paid and charged back to the account. This was early in the month. About 
the tenth of the month following the reconcilement of account was received, 
on which was the following: “July 6: You charge and we do not credit 
$66.40. Please explain.” This is the item that was once credited and charged 
back, returned and lost in the mails. Now, in this case, there was no trouble 
in adjusting the matter, and I cite it simply as an example. But supposing 
that the indorser had in the meantime failed, it can easily be seen that it is 
of some benefit to also know that returned items reach destination. 

To avoid any cases of this kind, we have a book in which three copies 
of the returned items are made at one writing. First, the debit for the book- 
keeper charging the item back; second, the letter to which the item is at- 
tached, and third, the record in the book to be used when the acknowlede- 
ment is received. 





BANK EXAMINATIONS AND RECEIVERSHIPS. 


[From a recent address by Lyman D. Baird, Receiver of the First National 
Bank, Faribault, Minn.] 


Bank examiners hold a very important and delicate position: important, 
in that through the examination of a bank an examiner is acting as a public 
servant and for the public, and by his examination and supervision of the 
banks under his charge to guard that public against incompetency and 
dishonesty in the officers and employees of the banks; delicate, for the 
reason that in the performance of their duties it matters not what they 
find amiss or irregular in the institution under examination it is not safe 
or proper for them to take the public into their confidence, either as to the 
fault or its remedy, but report of the matter is made by the examiner to 
the head of his department, either State or National. And even the 
Comptroller of the Currency or head of the State Banking Department 
must keep all the facts gained by an examination from the public unless 
the irregularity in doing business or misconduct of the officers of the 
bank are sufficient to close its doors, for a careless remark or a criticism, 
however just, made by an examiner to a customer of the bank under 
examination might start a run that would ruin the bank. 

The public hears at once if a bank fails or closes its doors for any cause, 
but they never hear of the banks straightened out and put on the high 
road of success by the timely correction of improper practices or where an 
incompetent or dishonest clerk or officer has been exposed by thorough and 
competent examinations and quick and vigorous action by the department. 
I venture the assertion that there is never a working day but what some 
bank officer or director gets a good sharp letter growing out of the examin- 
er’s work in their bank. 


How BANKS ARE EXAMINED. 


Now, as to the examination of a bank proper. 
The National banks are examined not less than twice a year and State 
banks are examined, in this State, I believe, not less than once a year. I 
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believe twice a year is none too often, and if examinations could be made 
more frequently it would be better, and all examinations should be made 
witnout any regularity as to time so that every bank would be due for 
examinations at all times. 

It is impossible to set any fixed rule as to conducting an examination. 
The examiner should always go into a bank with the feeling that the bank 
and its officers and employees are all right, but at the same time should 
adopt the motto of the man from Missouri, ““‘They have to show me,” as to 
every item of asset shown on their statements. 

rhe cash, of course, must check to a cent and is practically always the 
first item checked after the work commences. The loans and discounts 
should receive a large share of the examiner’s time, as it is in this item 
that the largest part of a bank’s resources are invested. Every piece of 
paper in the bank should be handled by the examiner himself. They should 
be checked up not only as to whether the totals agree with the statement, 
but as to their probable worth and the responsibility of the makers and 
endorsers, especially as to over loans. A list of all the large loans of a 
bank should be retained by the examiner and compared by him in subsequent 
examinations of the same bank to see whether they are increased or dimin- 
ished. If these lists are properly made and arranged the list would show 
the large loans for several years at a glance. The examiners should look 
with suspicion at old notes and renewals by interest payments. 

The most prevalent irregularity found by examiners is in the notes 
and discounts by over loans. The National Banking Act positively forbids 
the loaning of more than ten per cent. of capital to any one firm or in- 
dividual, and this very matter is the stumbling block of many otherwise 
good banks and bankers. 

Comptroller Ridgley in an address at St. Louis last October put the whole 
matter in a nutshell when he said: “No National bank whose officers 
strictly obeyed the National Banking Laws ever failed.” He also stated 
that “The limit on loans is the most useful and valuable of all the restric- 
tions of the National Banking Law.” 


THE PENALTY FOR Excess LOANS. 


From my own experience as a bank examiner I know that many of the 
National banks violate to some extent this provision of law and still the 
penalty provided by statute for violating this law is corporation death; 
that is, a forfeiture of their charter. This penalty I consider too severe 
and it has never been enforced to my knowledge. Many bankers who live 
up to all other laws and rules violate this section habitually. The penalty 
for this violation should be, in my estimation, changed to a fine of about 
five hundred dollars, and after a few enforcements of this penalty the 
practice of making excessive loans would be effectually stopped as then the 
facts would be published as any other important news item and the rest of 
the bankers, knowing that punishment would surely come, would hesitate 
a long time before they loaned over the limit. If no National bank ever 
failed that lived up to the law in this particular, why not stay on the safe 
side? I have no doubt the same could be said of State banks. 


Not BANK EXAMINERS ENOUGH. 


vhe examiner should certainly be on a salary and not on a fee basis as 
the National examiners now are, and not have too many banks to look over. 
There are now but seventy-five examiners for the whole of the National 
banks of the United States, which exceed to-day 5500 in number. Better 
results would come from the salary system because an examiner would 
stay and make a bank clean up many matters and not leave the city until 
they are fixed up. 

The calling in of an outside man from the board of directors to assist in 
looking over the notes, stocks, bonds and other assets would be an improve- 
ment. The trouble with directors generally is that they think that 
their bank is conducted as well as it should be and does not need looking 
after. I doubt very much if much can be accomplished along this line 
unless the law requires directors to certify to an examination with a 
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complete list of notes, stocks, bonds, etc., showing those that in his jude- 
ment are good, doubtful and bad, and all excessive loans. 

In Minnesota and Wisconsin there are but three National bank examin- 
ers having charge of about 350 banks. No trouble has come to any Nationa! 
bank here for the past eight years until one came in each of these States 
in the past few months. That is a record to be proud of by every one con- 
nected with the system. 

In banks that employ more than a small amount of help the practice of 
rotation in clerks should be increased as fast as possible; all the clerks in a 
bank should be moved often from one kind of work to another. When a 
clerk goes home at night he should not know for certain that he will be 
on the same set of books the next morning. 


A MENACE TO BANKING. 


The greatest menace to banking in the entire world to-day is the dealing 
in things not in existence; that is, in futures and options. All bankers 
should refuse to deal in anything of this nature and not encourage it in 
others by loaning to men engaged in such deals. It cannot be stated too 
strongly. It has no place in banking. We have the safest currency on the 
earth; why not finish the job and settle all these questions for ever? 


GOVERNMENT GUARANTY OF DEPOSITS. 


I am in favor of the Government guaranteeing deposits, which can he 
done far easier and at such a small expense that it would surprise you. 
Nearly everything else is insured these days and fifty cents a thousand 
yearly on deposits would have paid every loss by bank failure for the past 
forty years. 

ALL BANKS SHOULD BE UNDER SUPERVISION. 


I am firmly of the opinion that all bankers should come under State or 
National supervision. The average loss to .depositors of failed National 
banks for thirty-nine years is a little over twenty-five per cent. The cost of 


receiverships in the same time has averaged 8.4 per cent. 

Receivers of National banks are appointed by the Comptroller of the 
Currency. All the cash is sent to the United States Treasurer as fast as it 
comes into his hands, and dividends are paid in checks similar to those 
used for pensions and are signed by the Comptroller personally after the 
checks are prepared by the Receiver. 


Tue BANKRUPTCY ActT.—M. F. Bauer, of the American Exchange National 
Bank, New York, made an address at the recent convention of bank clerks 
at Minneapolis, on “The National Bankruptcy Act.” After giving a brief 
history of the several acts passed prior to the enactment of the present law, 
he said: 

“During the long intervals when no law of Congress was in operation, 
various States passed insolvency laws, while others had mere regulations 
and changes, of more or less importance, of the law of assignments. These 
statutes were limited to the boundaries of the several States, and could bind 
a resident only of that State. The confusion and dangers resulting from the 
different State enactments, in regard to insolvency, therefore, made it highly 
desirable that we should have a national bankruptcy law.” 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: Grand Rapids, Mich., July 6, 1905. _ 
Sir: One of our customers filled out his check for $100, payable to the 
order of John B. Smith, and mails it to John B. Smith, and we pay John B. 
Smith the money. Later, our customer says he made a mistake, and intended 
the check for John A. Smith. Are we liable to our customer for his mistake? 


CASHIER. 
Answer.—The bank cannot be affected by what the customer intended 
to do, but only by what he actually did. The mistake was his own, and 
not that of the bank, and if loss resulted from it, he must bear that loss. 
The bank was bound to pay the check to the payee named therein, or to 
his indorsee, and having done this, it has the right to charge the check 
to the account of the drawer. 





REVIEW OF CANADIAN BANKING, COMMERCE AND 
MANUFACTURES. 


via 


In examining the condition of Canada’s finances for the past year, we find 
an immense growth in expenditure to keep pace with the development of the 
country and the consequent heavy demands. The revenue did not increase 
proportionately, but the ordinary revenue exceeded the ordinary expenditure 
by $9,000,000, though, with the capital expenditure added, there is a deficit 
of $1,250,000. 

For the period covered in the reports of the last eight years there is a 
total of $278,232 to be added to the public debt, an average of $34,779. 
To-day we pay scarcely $9,000,000 interest on the public debt, while in 1897 
we paid practically $10,700,000. Ordinarily there is cause for alarm when 
the increase in revenue is small, and expenditures are mounting rapidly. 
In this case, however, there is no cause for alarm, for there will be ample 
provision the coming year for this largely increased expenditure, and a sur- 
plus besides, 

In effect, therefore, the enormous railway and canal building of the past 
decade and the marvellously successful effort made to attract settlers have 
added but a little over a million and a half to the debt burden of the 
Dominion while the population has increased fully a million. The Canadian 
credit is excellent, too, as will be seen by the reduction in interest paid while 
there has been an increase in the debt. 

The tariff policy of the Government has been more clearly defined with 
the delivery of the last budget. The intention is again reiterated to adopt 
a system of maximum and minimum duties, retaining the British preference 
as a sort of “family concession” below the minimum rate of duty at which 
foreign goods will be entered. A commission of the Cabinet was appointed 
to inquire into trade conditions throughout the country and frame the new 
tariff in time for presentation to Parliament next year. 

In view of the coming investigation by a tariff commission, only urgent 
changes were made, as follows:— 

Rolled oats: This article was not mentioned specially, but had been in- 
cluded in a general classification. The result worked out that the duty on 
the raw material exceeded that on the finished article. The change imposes 
a duty of sixty cents per 100 pounds. 

Dry white lead: 'The duty on this had been five per cent. for years, and 
not even the establishment of factories to manufacture this had been able 
to change this duty. The change imposes a duty of thirty per cent. on dry 
white and raises that on white lead ground in oil from twenty-five to thirty- 
five per cent. 

Cement: The duty on this article has been levied per one hundred pounds, 
the weight of the packages to be included in the weight for duty. British 
cement, Belgian and other foreign cements are brought in in casks and bar- 
rels, the weight of which is considerable. To remove the discrimination, 
therefore, between this and cement imported in bags, a duty of twenty-five 
per cent. ad valorem has been placed on the bags which contain cement. 

Wines: We are sending a considerable quantity of goods to South Africa, 
but so far South Africa has not been able to send very much to us. She 
has given us the advantage of preferential trade with her, which so far has 
not been very useful on her side. The articles she has to sell are not pur- 
chased to any great extent in Canada. She could send us, however, light 
wines, which are somewhat heavier than the French light wines and con- 
sequently subject to a higher duty. To encourage this trade, therefore, these 
a will be admitted at the same rate as the French, twenty-five cents per 
falion. 
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Settler’s Effects: We provide that settler’s effects should be admitted free. 
The contention has been raised that a contractor with a large amount of 
apparatus for construction purposes and his construction plant is entitled to 
bring that in as settler’s effects. To avoid this difficulty this item will specify 
what articles are considered to be settler’s effects, so that articles for sale or 
for manufacturing plants will be excluded. 

In the last budget molasses from British West India was placed on the free 
list with the condition that importations must come by direct vessel. This 
has worked out as a hardship on Newfoundland, which sends out to the West 
Indies fish-laden ships that bring back molasses destined for use in New- 
foundland and Canada. This has not been treated as direct importation. An 
extension, therefore, is made to admit this as direct importation so long as it 
remains in the original package. 


GENERAL CONDITION OF BUSINESS. 


Reports of the present condition of crops in all parts of the Dominion ar¢ 
most encouraging. From East to West the prospects are even more than 
usually favorable. Taking the past ten years as a basis the average yield 
has been 18.44 bushels per acre in Manitoba, and 18.79 in the Territories, and 
from present indications, this year’s crop will, at the very least, be an 
average one, which will make the total yield of wheat in Manitoba and the 
Territories about 75,000,000 bushels. In this connection it will be interesting 
to note the actual crop for a number of years past, the acreage, yield per acre, 
and the estimated yield this year. 


MANITOBA. 
Year. Acreage. acre. Total yir 
NG tna ca edup sede 1,140,276 ; 31,775 
j 999,598 ; 
1,290,882 
1,488,232 
1,629,995 
1,457,396 
2,011,835 
2,039,940 
2,442,873 ; 
2,412,345 40,000,000 
ee ae a 2,643,588 *19.00 *50,228,172 
Ten year average, 18.44. 
NORTHWEST TERRITORIES. 
Year. Acreage. Yield per acre. 
18.01 
19.02 
9.75 28,294 
25.37 12,808,447 
22.30 13,956,850 
» 19.14 16,029,149 
965,459 17.40 16,875,537 
1,108,272 *19.00 *21,057,168 

Five year average, 18.79. 

*Estimated. 

Not only wheat but barley, oats and hay are record crops this year. In 
older Canada conditions are good, though probably not much better than in 
the past years. ; 

Turning now to financial conditions we find lately that the ease in money 
in the United States has created a market for the best class of our securities, 
and many millions of bonds, which otherwise might have had to await an 
improvement of conditions in England have been sold in the United States. 
In addition to this, large sales of Canadian securities have been made to 
international banking houses who have the command of European money 
centres, as well as of New York. Not only are these facts of great significance 
to the general credit of Canada, but they are a sufficient warrant of our ability 
to press with unusual vigor the many important enterprises in transportation 
now being carried on or about to be put in operation. Our outlook was 
never hefore so large in scope or so hopeful. Nevertheless, there are many 
minor features which are not in themselves favorable to rapid progress, and 
the effect of these may be partially seen in our exports and imports—to the 
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extent that a decline in exports represents a decline in purchasing power, 
and an increase in imports represents an expansion in the scale of living. 

In the five years from 1890 to 1894 inclusive, years mostly of expansion, 
the excess of imports was $76,500,000. In the next five years, 1895 to 1899, 
inclusive+three of which were years of economy, the excess of exports was 
$44,500,000, the last year showing a slight excess of imports. 

In the five years from 1900-1904, inclusive, the excess of imports was $53,- 
200,000, the first two years showing a small excess of exports. Of this $53,- 
300,000, however, $45,600,000 is for 1904 alone, and it was by the concur- 
rence of unusually large imports and unusually small exports that such a 
wide difference was possible. There was a loss in exports of wheat of about 
$10,000,000, in dairy products and eggs of $3,000,000, in fisheries $1,000,000, 
in lumber and kindred products $3,000,000; and in cattle, bacon, and other 
products, after some individual increases, a net decrease of about $3,000,000. 
It is true these were partially offset by large gains in the net results from the 
products of mining, and by gains in many minor classes of agricultural prod- 
ucts, but even after having regard to a largely increased consumption at 
home, there was clearly a serious loss of purchasing power as compared with 
the previous years. And except in the very important article of wheat, the 
year 1905 is a repetition. 

One might have expected to see this loss of purchasing power reflected 
in the imports, but it cannot be traced there. Of the $18,000,000 increase in 
imports almost $5,000,000 is for coal, and while some of this may represent 
increase of business, much is doubtless part of the permanent loss arising 
from the unusual winter. Under about thirty headings, of which twenty- 
five are manufactured goods, large increases are found. Of these one of the 
largest is for lumber, $2,000,000, on account of certain conditions in the 
United States. Of the decreases represented under twenty headings, eight 
are for products of iron and steel, and agricultural implements, $2,500,000. 

The fiscal year just closed shows an excess of imports of $71,356,589. In 
examining into this there appears to be a rapid growth in the amount under 
the heading, “articles of voluntary use, luxuries, etc.,” being $17,292,744 for 
1904, and only $8,641,884 in the preceding two-year period. 

Another unfavorable feature of the trade statement is the heavy falling 
off in the exports of agricultural products, such as grain and flour. It is 
largely to this class of exports that we must trust to overcome the adverse 
trade balance, and turn the tide again in our favor. In other words, we must 
meet our enormous debit balance abroad with exchange created by a heavy 
outward movement of agricultural products. 

Last year we had a small crop and high prices, with the resultant paralysis 
of our export trade, the figures showing a decrease in the value of the im- 
ports of $7,144,725 from the total of the previous year, the aggregate move- 
ment constituting the smallest volume since 1901, when exports of this 
class were valued at $24,781,486 against $29,994,150 the past year. The only 
redeeming feature of the entire exhibit is in the item of exports of manu- 
factures, which increased by $1,327,292, or approximately seven per cent. 
during the year. During the same time there was an increase of $6,000,000 
in free goods, and as these are regarded as largely raw material for manu- 
facture, the item is also construed as favorable, the tendency of the ir- 
portation of raw materials to increase and of manufactured goods to di- 
minish relatively being regarded as a favorable indication, so long as there 
is no evidence of reduced consumption, and especially if it is accompanied 
by an increase in exports of manufactures. On the whole, therefore, the 
condition of our foreign trade appears to be stationary and not particularly 
encouraging, but with the increase in manufactures continued and good crops 
ny — of Canada should show improvement, not only in volume, but 
in kind. 

TRADE WITH SouTH AFRICA. 


In the development of this colony Canada is securing an ever-increasing 
share of business. To a slight extent this growth is being effected at the 
expense of the British manufacturer, but to a greater extent the encroach- 
ment is being made upon the province of the United States. Canada’s total 
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exports to South Africa last year aggregated £476,000, just double the value 
for 1900, and more than ten times that of 1899. Of course this trade is 
facilitated now by the preference extended by South Africa, and by the direct 
steamship connection now established more regularly. 


TRADE WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 


The bulk of Canada’s exports go to the British Isles—ninety-three per 
cent. of our butter, ninety per cent. of our cheese, ninety-eight per cent. of 
our eggs, seventy-six per cent. of our poultry, ninety-nine per cent. of our 
bacon. These figures are taken from 1904 statistics. But, with the exception 
of cheese, Canada’s present contributions to the British market form an in- 
significant proportion of Great Britain’s enormous purchases. Out of $584- 
000,000 worth of food products, only $78,000,000 worth, or thirteen per cent., 
came from Canada. It is obvious, therefore, how important this market is to 
Canada. 


PROGRESS OF CANADA’S RAILWAYS. 


The total Government expenditure on railway construction prior to and 
since Confederation, up to July 1, 1904, amounts, on capital account, to $142, 
648,039, which includes the sum of $25,000,000 granted to the Canadian Pacific 
for its main line. In addition there has been spent from the consolidated 
fund a total of $139,556,724, including $31,341,933 paid as subsidies to rail- 
ways other than the Canadian Pacific, and $107,110,755 for working ex- 
penses of the Government railways, making a total expenditure of $282, 
204,763. Of this amount the sum of $13,881,460 was expended on construction 
works prior to Confederation, on portions of what is now the Intercolonial 
Railway System. The total revenue received from the Government railways 
from July 1, 1867, to July 1, 1904, amounts to $97,569,608. 

The mileage of steam railways on June 30, 1904, was 19,611—an increase of 
534 miles, besides 3,327 miles of sidings. The number of miles in operation 
was 19,431, the principal lines being: Canadian Pacific, 8,062; Grand Trunk, 
3,158; Intercolonial, 1,342; Canada Atlantic, 458; Canadian Northern, 1,349. 
Up to date the earnings of this year surpass those of a year ago quite 
considerably. 

The Canadian Northern is now attracting some attention. Gradually it 
has extended until it bids fair to become a second transcontinental. Already 
boasting of 1,579 miles of rail, it is adding this season some 600 miles more. 
Besides the main line it has branch lines reaching out to the wide farming 
areas of Manitoba, and all centreing in Winnipeg. The bulk of the road’s 
traffic thus far has consisted of grain, cattle and lumber, to which must be 
added general merchandise. The prospects for this road are exceedingly 
bright, and with the increased mileage contemplated, which will connect 
Edmonton, under the lea of the Rocky Mountains, with Toronto, Montreal, 
and Quebec, a corresponding increase in its business is expected. 


CANADIAN FAILURES. 


Canadian insolvencies for the second quarter of 1905 compare favorably 
with the same months last year, liabilities decreasing over fifty per cent. 
As to number, the decrease from last year’s manufacturing record was 
largest in leather and clothing, while liabilities made the best record in 
woollens, lumber, leather and miscellaneous. Trading insolvencies were more 
numerous in general stores, clothing and miscellaneous, while a decrease of 
ten occurred in groceries and meats. Exactly half of the trading branches 
of business reported smaller liabilities and seven were less satisfactory. 
The widest difference was a decrease of $150,000 in general stores, while in 
groceries and meats the improvement amounted to about $100,000. The 
largest adverse balances were about $100,000 each in clothing and dry goods. 
Taking the figures for the first six months of this year the total number of 
failures is found to be 674, involving $7,239,384 of liabilities. This is an in- 
crease of twenty per cent. in number as compared with the first half of 1994, 
and an increase of nearly forty per cent. in liabilities. 
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CANADIAN BANKING PROSPECTS. 


The higher level attained by bank shares recently has led investors to ex- 
amine into the outlook for banking profits in the Dominion. Evidently this 
is regarded as favorable, for the buyers seem to be more insistent in their 
demands than the sellers. So far as the immediate future is concerned, it 
seems to promise that in 1906 the banks will be able to transact considerably 
more business than ever before. There is apparently no check to the in- 
crease in deposits, and none is to be anticipated, while well-to-do immigrants 
are coming in at the present rate, while the farmers of the East are receiv- 
ing such satisfactory returns for their dairy and other produce, and while the 
Northwest is yielding such enormous wheat crops to be sold at such re- 
munerative prices. Having regard for the improvement in general condi- 
tions as compared with what was in evidence last year it seems certain then, 
if no untoward event happens to destroy public confidence, that the business 
that will fall to the share of the banks will be very large indeed. If they could 
transact it at the same rates they got last year, or two years ago, and if their 
losses are not increased, profits will assuredly reach a new high record. 

The Canadian chartered banks have passed through another prosperous 
year, as shown by the net earnings reported. The total reserve fund has 
grown considerably. A year ago it was sixty-four per cent. of the total 
paid-up capital. It is now sixty-seven per cent. Foreign deposits in Cana- 
dian banks also considerably increased. Call loans in Canada increased 
slightly. The note circulation is limited by law to the amount of paid-up 
capital, and it has very nearly reached that limit, rendering it necessary that 
capital be increased in order to allow of a circulation large enough to carry 
on the business of the country. 


Liabilities. 
Capital authorized 
Capital subscribed 
Capital paid-up 
Reserve fund 
Circulation 
Bal. due Dominion Govt.... 
Bal. due Provincial Govt.. 
Deposits, demand 
Deposits, notice 
Deposits elsewhere 
Due other banks 
Due to U. K. ... 
Due elsewhere 
Other liabilities . 


Total liabilities 


$100,246,666 
83,432,776 
82,756,410 
56,781,223 


+ 336,505,877 
48,477,265 
4,724,411 
6,570,835 
1,462,661 
11,857,190 


$618,588,963 


Assets. 
Specie 
Dominion notes 
Deposit with Govt 
Notes on other banks....... 
Loans to other banks...... 5 023120 
Due from other banks...... 6,455,043 
Bal. due from U. K 5,455,340 
Bal. due from elsewhere.... 21,339,923 
Government securities 8,770,087 
Municipal securities 18,933,767 
Other securities 40,534,605 
Call loans, Canada 43,620,194 
Call loans, elsewhere....... 51,254,965 
Current loans, Canada 438,069,270 
Current loans, elsewhere. 24,482,533 
Loans to Provincial Govt. 1,731,801 
Overdue debts 1,699,544 
Real estate . 767,767 
Mortgages 530,195 
Bank premises 10,577,223 
Other assets 9,443,007 


ee $766,318,465 


$8,680,204 
17,845,364 
36,213,133 
63,516,010 


$18,929,396 
36,598,662 
3,405,213 
23, Hag 622 


Loans to directors.......... 
Average amount specie 
Average amt. Dom. notes. 
Greatest amt. note cir 


July 31, ’05. 


June 30, ’05. 


$100,746,666 
82,912,176 
82,199,900 
56,408,680 
61,587,560 
4,373,694 
6,898,463 
134,804,501 
333,767,147 
44,039,320 
4,959,445 
6,905,066 
1,372,686 
10,228,488 


$609,989,375 


$17,190,791 
36,595,713 
3,359,472 
24,488,773 
960,281 
6,382,138 
11,787,907 
19,982,891 
8,479,903 
19,272,601 
39,976,503 
41,746,702 
43,067,558 
437,470,445 
23,793,189 
2,044,825 
1,689,487 
656,946 
601,366 
10,499,682 
8,941,110 


$757,988,531 


$8,708,649 
17,345,744 
37,115,816 
62,183,720 


July 31,’04. 


$100,546,666 
80,029,679 
79,267,773 
52,318,691 
59,979,830 
2,627,728 
5,890,275 
118,331,939 
312,713,823 
32,643,571 
4,676,353 
7,635,558 
1,562,375 
9,247,331 


$556,126,135 


$17,303,333 
32,049,188 
3,327,618 
17,161,541 
817,756 
5,617,022 
9,395,427 
19,213,193 
10,855,878 
14,904,813 
38,552,517 
36,711,597 
34,924,405 
414,096,802 
19, pen 
,094,65 
,133, 146 
"758,962 
748,128 
9,783,402 
6, 128,566 


$696,409,519 


$10,642,121 
16,108,626 
30,858,721 
60,876,184 


July 31, ’03. 
$96,326,666 
78,522,165 
77,093,666 
48,122,212 
Docse 563,666 


110,542,900 
271,597,201 
36,349,191 
*"5 270,959 
1,561,076 


$505,280,624 


$14,073,865 
29,742,431 


3,711, 374 
17,197,142 
11,840,264 
14,928,234 
37,218,858 
41,881,085 
36,382,605 

363,586,174 
22,226,350 


$641,985,699 


$11,209,805 
14,257,291 
29,667,961 
60,640,098 
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One of the most striking features of the Canadian chartered bank state- 
ment for July 31 is the large expansion in call loans here and abroad. An 
increase in this item is rather unusual at this time of the year when the 
banks are preparing to meet the largely augmented demands at home for 
crop moving purposes. However, the chartered institutions are now ar- 
ranging in order to meet the fall demands from the agricultural districts 
and are prepared to move the harvest with the minimum disturbance to rates 
characteristic of the Canadian banking system. The total loans are now 
$557,426,962, against $545,507,894, an increase of approximately $12,000,900 
over June, of which an $8,000,000 expansion was contributed by “call loans 
elsewhere.” A year ago total loans were $505,554,194. Note circulation de- 
creased a trifle during the month, but still exceeds the total a year ago by 
$1,300,000. Deposits reflected a substantial increase over the previous month, 
being $522,560,767, compared with $512,600,767 on June 30, and $463,689,383 a 
year ago. The statement in detail is given on the preceding page. 


BOOK NOTICE. 


THE BANK AND THE TREASURY. By Frederick A. Cleveland, Ph.D., Professor of 
Finance in the School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, New York 
University. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


Professor Cleveland has so thoroughly considered many of the present 
banking and currency problems that it is to be hoped every student of these 
problems will read what he has to say. To attempt to summarize an im- 
portant work like this, or to analyze its deductions, would only result in giving 
an imperfect idea of what is really one of the most valuable of recent con- 
tributions to American financial literature. 

Concerning elasticity, Professor Cleveland says that this is not a question 
of note issues—and he deprecates the present tendency to make the National 
bank notes a permanent circulation—but that it is a matter which each bank 
can settle for itself through adequate capitalization and adequate redemption 
equipment. An amendment of the reserve provision of the National Bank 
Act is favored, prohibiting the redeposit of reserves—virtually a loan from 
one bank to another—and authorizing banks to invest their surplus capital 
resources in first-class marketable securities, to be considered as a part of 
the redemption equipment. It is claimed that the adoption of this provision 
would at once add over $400,000,000 to the assets of the National banks “avail- 
able to procure money by sale or by rehypothecation without disturbing the 
credit relations of other institutions.” 

How this would work in practice is not clearly shown. If, for example. 
the banks of the West had, let us say, $100,000,000 invested as above; de- 
siring to procure the money for these securities, they would order them sold 
on the New York Stock Exchange. But how could they be sold unless fresh 
loans were negotiated by the buyers, and would not New York still be com- 
pelled to find the cash to remit to the Western banks? 

It is contended that the present arrangement ties the National banks to 
speculators. But the speculator who in dull times employs money for which 
there is no demand in the localities where the money primarily belongs, may 
not be an entirely useless part of the financial machinery. There is danger 
of the hobgoblin of speculation being used for more than it is worth. As 
a matter of fact the funds of our country banks that find their way to the 
speculative centres are generally among the best-secured loans these banks 
have. First, between the country bank and the speculator stands the large 
and strong city bank; second, the latter bank almost invariably requires prac- 
tically absolute security for such loans. But the whole question is a larger 
one than that of mere security. 

The banker who desires to make the most effective use of the resources 
of his institution ought to study Professor Cleveland’s book. It is far more 
than a theoretical consideration of banking problems, and will be found of 
great practical benefit to those who heed the lessons it conveys. 





MODERN BANKING FIXTURES AND FURNITURE. 


By Pavut L. BARRETT. 
PART I. 


One has only to step inside any of our modern banking institutions to 
note the change which has gradually been taking place during the past few 
years in regard to the comfort and convenience of those whose patronage 
forms the backbone of their strength. 

Having devoted years to the building up of an organization capable of 
husbanding the wealth and resources they now handle, the banks of the coun- 
try are now facing the keen competition of their neighbors for new business 
as well as striving in every way to hold their own accounts. Even the world’s 
best-known woman financier, Mrs. Hetty Green, who is so well known by her 
simplicity and frugal life, has just recently availed herself of the use of the 
privileges of one of New York’s greatest and most elaborately fitted out 
banks. Within these inviting walls she spends much of her time, where 
there is every attention paid to a lady’s convenience and comfort. 

One of the principal factors in planning new buildings or banking rooms 
is the general scheme of the interior fitting and furniture. The writer of 
this article wishes merely to call attention to some of the work that has 


J. B. Russet & Co., NEw YORK.—VIEW oF MR. RUSSELL’S PRIVATE OFFICE. 
(Courtesy of Derby Desk Co.) 
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been accomplished along this line, and give a few hints to those who con- 
template building or furnishing new offices or renovating old ones. 

As electricity seeks its course through paths of the least resistance, so 
the general public seek those places where their business will be done with 
the greatest amount of despatch and comfort to themselves. In arriving at 
a definite conclusion as to plans, etc., much depends upon the general physical 
condition of the building as well as the nature of the business it transacis. 
However, one or two points should always be considered: the convenience of 
those who have business to transact, and the general light and ventilatior 
for the employees. Nothing so lames the efficiency of the working staff of 
any institution as poor ventilation and light, which produce a certain dul 
ness that no amount of exertion can overcome. A trip through the new 
quarters of the International Banking Corporation, and the National Park 
Bank of New York, and the First National Bank of Chicago, three of 
largest institutions of their kind in America, illustrates what has been done 
recently to produce the best results. 

The demand for this class of work has been so great during the past few 
years that some of the largest firms manufacturing commercial furnit' 
have added to their business departments under the direction of archite 
skilled in every detail of this line of work, who furnish, in many instan 
free of any cost, plans and ideas of banking interiors, the composite res 
of the best that has been produced to date. In this connection attention 
called to the illustrations accompanying this article: the ideas for this wh 
floor were framed and executed by one of these specialists. It may be s2i 
in behalf of this arrangement that the firm thus commissioned. makes its 
responsible not only for the faithful performance of the work, but also 
the general results thus obtained. 

In the selection of designs, care should be taken that they should not 
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more elaborate than the environment demands, as well as that they should 
fully come up to what it requires. The idea of extravagance and ostentation 
should be avoided for that which produces an air of dignity and business 
refinement. In this connection the best results are to be obtained by using 
material with plain designs. The Windsor Trust Company of New York 
resses one particularly in this respect. Circassian walnut is used through- 
a very expensive wood, but wrought in such a plain but really artistic 
character of architecture as to give the impression of dignity and character. 
\juch can be accomplished by the proper selection of materials: those which 
blend with one another conveying the impression of a perfect unity. The 
office of J. B. Russell & Company, the financial agents of the new Illinois 
Tunnel Company, illustrated herein and considered among the finest on Wall 
Street, are an example of what can be done by careful planning in this 
respect. As one enters from the corridor of the Bank of America building, 
the banking screen with its marble base and cap of Westfield or dark green 
and its body or dado of the lighter serpentine form a fitting base for the 
wrought bronze work, which surmounts it. At the right of the entrance and 
extending down the private corridor is the partition work which divides the 
offices. Hand carved and made from the finest South African mahogany with 
an antique finish, the heavy pilasters surmounted by bronze electric fixtures 
of a plain design, this woodwork forms a fitting complement to the work as 
a whole. The hardware for all doors, the fittings for the grate, and the 
electric fixtures are all made from solid bronze and to match in design and 
finish the banking screen and the rail. The light statuary finish is used on 
all metal work. 
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OFFICES OF J. B. RUSSELL & Co., NEW YORK.—GENERAL VIEW OF CORRIDOR AND 
BANKING SCREEN. 
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VIEW OF CORRIDOR AND PRIVATE OFFICES OF J. B. RussELL & Co., NEW Yor:. 


(Courtesy of Derby Desk Co.) 


In passing, one of the illustrations shown here of the ladies’ room sh) 


be noted. A few years ago such a thing was unheard of, but now a 
is not complete without one. So many ladies of the present day tra 
their own business, and its volume has become so great that the compe! 
for the patronage of the fairer sex has become very keen, and many | 
now advertise as having a maid in attendance. However, it has become 


an important factor that the details of the ladies’ department should noi 


overlooked. Perhaps some of the members of our own family have often 


the disagreeable experience of standing in a line of men waiting for an wu: 
or overworked teller merely to have a small check cashed. 

In the October issue of this MaGazine the matter of furniture will 
taken up and illustrations will be shown of some of the most recent pr 
tions in this line. 


BOOK NOTICE. 


THE FINANCIAL Rep Book or America, 1905 Edition. Price, $10. New Y 
Orlando C. Lewis & Co. 


This is a list of about 18,000 names of wealthy people of the United Si 
arranged alphabetically by States, towns and names of individuals, tog 
with office and residence addresses, and business connections. 

It is not stated in the preface what standard has been employed in 
mining the admissibility of names to the list, so that we do not know 
what constitutes a person of wealth. 

There must be, of course, more than 18,000 people in the United Si 
who, judged by any reasonable standard, would be considered wealthy. 
the difficulty of getting the names of all these people must be so great 
render the task practically impossible. What the publishers have done, 
ever, is to make what appears to be an accurate list of the wealthier i 
itants of each of the States, classifying the names in a way that makes 
easily accessible; and no doubt the list is as complete as it could wé« 
made. People of large wealth, or many of them at least, are not proclai 
the fact from the house-tops, particularly if there is a tax assessor w 
hearing distance. 

Besides the list of names, the book also contains a complete list o 
stock exchange members in the United States and Canada. 

The compilation will be found exceedingly valuable to banks, trust 
panies, bond houses, and all others desiring to reach the wealthier cl 
of the country. 
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A TYPICAL BOSTON BANKING HOUSE. 


Among the firms that have long and worthily sustained the high reputa- 
tion that has characterized the leading American banking-houses, Messrs. 
Harvey Fisk & Sons, of New York and Boston, deservedly hold an eminent 
place. The present firm was established March 26, 1885, by Harvey Fisk and 
his three sons, Harvey Edward, Charles J. and Pliny Fisk. Harvey Fisk was 
head of the old and well-known house of Fisk & Hatch, of New York city, 
which in 1862 did such a large business in Government bonds. At this time 
Jay Cooke & Co. were the fiscal agents of the Government, but as a matter 


OFFICES OF HARVEY Fisk & Sons, Boston. 


of fact, however, the bulk of the securities passed through the hands of Mr. 
Fisk’s firm. 

In 1885 Mr. Fisk withdrew from Fisk & Hatch and established the present 
house. Since that time many changes have taken place in the personnel of 
the firm. Mr. Harvey Fisk died in November, 1890, and in July of that year 
Mr. Alexander G. Fisk was admitted to partnership. Subsequently Mr. H. E. 
Fisk retired, and Messrs. Wilbur C. Fisk, Wm. M. Barnum, Theodore H. Banks, 
Herbert L. Denny, R. H. Higgins, Albert A. Timey and Wm. S. Fanshawe 
were admitted. 

The Boston house was established in 1894, by Mr. Tilney, who came from 
New York for that purpose. The local business grew rapidly, and in one year 
had become so extensive that it was deemed essential to have a resident 
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iember of the firm located in Boston. Alexander G. Fisk came on from New 
york, and made his headquarters in Boston, and with the assistance of Mr. 
‘iiney took control of the office in that city. On account of his valuable 
services in building up the business, Mr. Tilney was, at the suggestion of 
ir. Alexander G. Fisk, made a member of the firm. 

The Boston house began business at 75 State Street, and from there re- 
moved to 13 Congress Street; then to 19 Congress, and later to Post Office 
Square. On March 26, 1905, on the twentieth anniversary of the founding of 
the house, it again moved into the Monks Building, at 35 Congress Street, 
where it now occupies the major portion of the ground floor of this modern 
business building, in the heart of the financial district. The new quarters 
are aS handsome and commodious as those of any similar firm in the city. 

A broad table-topped rail separates the public from the office staff. Near 
the entrance at the front of the office are the desks of Mr. Fisk and Mr. Tilney, 

nd the remainder of the front is enclosed as a private office. In the rear 
of this are the desks of the bond men, and further back are the delivery de- 
partment, with separate entrance for messengers, the stock department, and 
the telegraph and telephone rooms. 

All the interior woodwork and office furnishings are of selected mahog- 
any, from the workshops of Irving & Casson, polished to a dull finish, with 
beautiful hand carvings. The Cashier’s window is protected by a heavy grille 
of antique bronze and the electric fixtures are of special design to harmonize 
with the other appointments. 

The new offices, both in equipment and convenience of arrangement, are 
in keeping with the importance of the house itself. 

Harvey Fisk & Sons deal only in the very highest class of securities; such 
as high-grade railroad bonds, municipal bonds of the large cities, and Gov- 
ernment bonds. One of the important issues floated by the firm was that of 
the American Locomotive Co., whose capital stock of fifty million—twenty- 
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five million common and twenty-five million preferred—was brought out ai 
110 for one share preferred and one share common as a bonus. 

The stock is now selling at 114 for the preferred and fifty-three for the 
common. 

The firm are members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 
but do only a cash business in stocks. 

Banks, trust companies, Savings banks, and investors generally will find 
the specialized experience of Messrs. Harvey Fisk & Sons of great assistance 
in arriving at a correct estimate of the value of investments. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


WILLIAM SEWARD Burroucus. Detroit, Mich.: Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 

Mr. Burroughs was the inventor of the Burroughs Adding Machine, and 
his biographer has briefly sketched the story of his life—the struggles an‘ 
final success. A man who did so much to lighten the drudgery of bank ani 
office work is certainly entitled to grateful remembrance. Besides this wortli) 
achievement, Mr. Burroughs was a man of remarkable perseverance and force 
of character, and his career gives an example of what these qualities, join‘ 
to natural ability, can accomplish. 


FoREIGN COMMERCIAL GUIDE: Panama. Edited by Edward James Cattell; pu 
lished by the Philadelphia Commercial Museum. 


This is a full and excellent description of the new Republic of Panam2, 
with a full-page map of the country. The subjects treated of are: the physic! 
features, form of government, climate, banking, trade centers, customs re 
ulations, commercial travellers’ licenses, patents and trademarks, shippin” 
and railway communication, roads, telegraphs and telephones, imports, an 
the country’s resources. 





THE PHENIX NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK. 


This institution is one of the oldest banks in the United States, having 
been organized in 1812. As it approaches the end of its first century, it is 
taking on fresh energy for a continued existence under conditions promising 
the same dignified and honorable record that has marked its entire history, 
and with the certainty of a still greater measure of prosperity. New and 
important interests—among the strongest in the country—have recently be- 
come affiliated with the Phenix National, and with the present strong founda- 
tions to build on, it may be positively asserted that the future career of the 
bank will be one of great growth and success. Indeed, the first statement 
issued after the new interests came into the bank showed that from March 14, 
1905, to May 29, 1905, deposits gained $2,124,299.70. Following is a compari- 
son of the condition of the bank on August 25, 1904, and on August 25, 1905: 


Assets— Aug. 25, 1904 Aug. 25, 1905 
ee ee a er $2,978,078.89 $4,401,356.52 
U. S. Bonds to secure circulation.... 50,000.00 1,000,000.00 
Other stocks and bonds 354,475.69 502,623.82 
Real 8,532.47 8,356.76 

3,069,931.63 4,983,431.07 


$6,461,018.68 $10,895,768.17 





$1,000,000.00 $1,000,000.00 

252,263.76 223,804.88 

Circulation 49,400.00 1,000,000.00 
Deposits 5,159,354.92 8,671,963.29 





Total $6,461,018.68  $10,895,768.17 


The Phenix National Bank was established in 1812, and continued as a 
State institution until 1865, when it entered the National banking system. 

Since entering the National system the charter of the bank has been 
twice extended for a period of twenty years—on June 22, 1885, and June 
22, 1905. 

A career of enlarged usefulness was assured for the Phenix National 
Bank when in April of the present year a controlling interest in the stock 
was purchased by a sydnicate composed of Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., 
August Belmont & Co., of New York, F. E. Marshall and associates, the 
National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, and E. F. Swinney, President of 
the First National Bank, Kansas City, Mo. As a result of this change of 
control the active management of the bank passed into the hands of F. E. 
Marshall, who came to New York from St. Louis, where he was Vice-President 
of the National Bank of Commerce. A brief sketch of Mr. Marshall’s business 
life will be found interesting and instructive. 

He was born at Unionville, Mo., July 15, 1860, of Virginia and Kentucky 
ancestry. His father, Hugh D. Marshall, is a well-known lawyer and banker, 
being President of the Marshall National Bank of Unionville, Mo. 

The son was educated in the local schools of his birthplace and at the 
Missouri State University, Columbia, Mo. At the age of eighteen he became 
bookkeeper and Cashier in his father’s bank. In 1888 he was appointed 
National Bank Examiner for Missouri and Kansas, his territory also em- 
bracing portions of Louisiana, Kentucky, Texas, and other States. He served 
in this capacity for four years, resigning to accept the position of Vice- 
President of the National Bank of Commerce, Kansas City, Mo. Later he be- 
came Cashier of the Continental National Bank, St. Louis, and his promo- 
tion to the Presidency of this institution followed. Under his management 
the bank was so successful that in six years it increased its deposits from 
$3,000,000 to $15,000,000. The Continental National Bank was subsequently 
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merged with the National Bank of Commerce, one of the largest and most 
successful banks in the West, and Mr. Marshall was elected Vice-President, 
resigning in April last to become President of the Phenix National Bank, of 
New York. 

The results achieved by Mr. Marshall in the various responsible banking 
positions he has held, his energy and capacity, and his wide acquaintance 
among the bankers of the country, assure a repetition of the same success 
for him in the New York financial field that he has won elsewhere. 

The Vice-Presidents of the bank are August Belmont and Geo. M. Coffin. 
Mr. Coffin entered the office of the Comptroller of the Currency in 1886, 
and from 1888 to 1896 was in charge of the Division of Reports in the Comp- 
troller’s Bureau. He was made Deputy Comptroller on the recommenda- 
tion of Comptroller Eckels. In September, 1898, he resigned and came to 
New York to accept his present position. 

Mr. Coffin is the author of a treatise on the National Bank Act, and is in 
demand as a speaker at bankers’ conventions. 

Alfred M. Bull, Cashier, has been in the service of the Phenix National 
Bank for forty-three years, rising to his present office from a messenger. 

Leonard B. Mallaby is the efficient Assistant Cashier. 

The directors of the Phenix National are: August Belmont, of August 
Belmont & Co.; E. W. Bloomingdale, of Bloomingdale Bros.; Alfred M. Bu!!, 
Cashier; D. Crawford Clark, of Clark, Dodge & Co.; Geo. M. Coffin, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Henry W. Eaton, Manager Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co.; 
Elbert H. Gary, chairman board, U. S. Steel Corporation; R. H. Higgins, 
Jr., of Harvey Fisk & Sons; Lewis Cass Ledyard, of Carter, Ledyard & Mi! 
burn; Henry K. Pomroy, of Pomroy Bros.; J. C. Van Blarcom, Vice-Preside:it 
National Bank of Commerce, St. Louis; George Coffing Warner, attorney: 
Irvihg A. Stearns, President Coxe Bros. & Co.; Frederick D. Underwoo:! 
President Erie Railroad Co.; Robert P. Perkins, President Hartford Car 
Corporation; Finis E. Marshall, President. 





NEW BUILDING OF THE UNITED STATES FIDELITY 
AND GUARANTY COMPANY, BALTIMORE. 


With that progressive and enterprising spirit which has always character- 
ized its management, the United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company is 
erecting one of the most architecturally beautiful buildings in Baltimore. 

This company was particularly unfortunate as the result of the great fire, 
because the building which it then occupied, and which during the preceding 
year had been remodeled and beautified, at a cost of about $80,000, was among 
those destroyed. 
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Notwithstanding this misfortune, the company points with pride to the 
fact that within three days after the fire had started it not only had obtained 
temporary quarters, but had resumed the transaction of business. 

Substantial progress has already been made on the new building, and it 
is confidently expected that the company’s large force of employees will }e 
comfortably housed in the new structure before the first of the year. 

The building is being erected at the southwest corner of German and (2!- 
vert streets, the site of the company’s former home office building. It wil! 
cover a lot south sixty-eight feet four inches on Calvert street and nine:y- 
two feet nine inches west on German street, which is considerably larger 
than the lot upon which the old building stood. 

Designed in the spirit of the modern French school, adapted to pres¢ 
American requirements, the new building will be a striking addition to | 
group of imposing structures now being erected in this, the heart of Ba! 
more’s financial district. 

Though the plans provide for as much window area as possible, so as 
admit light, the building nevertheless will be perfect in its proportions, wii 
a strong and pleasing tout-ensemble, and representing in its noble appeara: 
the purpose for which it is being erected. The building when complet 
including its site, will represent a capital at $300,000. The first and secon< 
floors forming the base are being treated with heavy rustification, denoting 
strength and durability. The shaft from the third to the seventh floor, fram 
by substantial stone piers and arches, is crowned by the seventh story, wit! 
an ornamental cornice and plain parapet. The first or ground floor will ha 
three banking rooms, each with separate entrances, fireproof vaults and toileis. 
The office entrance proper will be on German street, leading through a vesiti 
bule into the stair hall and elevator lobby. The second and third floors : 
to be subdivided into spacious, well-lighted offices and toilets, ante-rooms, eic., 
and are for renting purposes. The fourth, fifth and sixth floors will be use 
by the various departments of the company, and in order to admit light a 
air from the three street fronts, these floors will not be subdivided. Th« 
executive offices and reception rooms will be on the seventh floor. 

Each floor will have fireproof vaults, ample toilet facilities and high sp« 
electric elevator service. The building will be heated by steam and illumi- 
nated by electric and gas lighting. It will have the most approved sanitary 
plumbing system, water filters, mail chute and other features peculiar to : 
modern, well-equipped office building. 

The finish throughout will be of quartered oak and the floors of terrazzo, 
marble or hardwood. The construction will be fireproof throughout, with 
steel columns, girders and beams and terra cotta arches. The street fronts 
will be faced with granite and Indiana limestone; in fact, only the best ma- 
terials and of the best quality have been selected by Messrs. Simonson & 
Pietsch, the architects. The contractors are Messrs. Cramp & Co. of Philadel- 
phia. 

The United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company began business in 18! 
with a capital of $250,000 and no surplus. By its enterprising and up-to-date 
methods, however, it soon outstripped all competitors and for three years past 
has written more business than any other surety company. The capital has 
since been increased to $1,700,000, and notwithstanding the fact that it has 
paid seven per cent. in dividends during the past three years and six per 
cent. and five per cent. during the two years preceding that time, it has : 
cumulated a surplus and reserves of $1,721,398.55, which added to its capita! 
makes the total resources of the company $3,421,398.55. It has one of the best 
organized agency plants in the world, having representatives in every coun’) 
of every State and Territory in the United States, except Oklahoma (from 
which it withdrew a short time ago), Canada, Hawaii and Porto Rico. ‘2 
all it has about 3400 agents and 3000 attorneys representing its bonding (- 
partment, besides upwards of 10,000 guaranteed attorneys. 

The officers of the company are: President, John R. Bland; First Vi 
President, J. Kemp Bartlett; Second Vice-President, George R. Callis, a!s0 
Secretary-Treasurer; Third Vice-President, Richard D. Lang; Fourth Vic 
President, Chas. O. Scull; Auditor, W. George Hynson; General Counsel, Isidor 
Rayner; First Assistant Secretary, W. W. Symington; Second Assistant Se°- 
retary, J. Frank Supplee; Third Assistant Secretary, Albert H. Buck. 





DEPOSIT INSURANCE WITHOUT ADDITIONAL COST. 


Experience of nearly a year and a half entirely devoted and hopefully 
sacrificed to the promotion of deposit insurance has taught me that by a 
very simple and sensible arrangement depositors in National banks can be 
fully secured against loss without cost to the banks; that almost all National 
banks would like to see all National bank deposits absolutely secure; and 
that Congress, instead of being an impediment, as some fear, would pass the 
necessary legislation, if any large number of National banks asked for it and 
even a few were ready to share the comparatively small expense of ascertain- 
ing the wishes of the American people and bringing the subject to the 
attention of their Representatives. 

Faith in the success of this movement is based on the consciousness of 
having succeeded in another. When THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE, in July, 1898, 
published my article on “The Practicability of a Clearing-House for Country 
Items,” scarcely any one but myself expected to see New Bngland checks 
cleared within a year at Boston, whither I went a stranger with a letter 
of introduction from a New York bank President. Some Boston bankers 
thought I was attempting an impossibility. It took longer than I supposed 
it would, but was brought about on June 3, 1899, and New England checks 
have now been cleared at the Boston Clearing-House for over six years. 
Bankers again tell me I am attempting the impossible. I will only con- 
cede that it might be impossible without my aid, as it was in Boston. With 
me determined to succeed, it is practically impossible to fail, if I live. 

After the bank failure in Oberlin it was the most natural thing in the 
world for me to go into Ohio and find out at first hand how citizens there 
liked suddenly losing or being deprived of their deposits. I went, unin- 
vited, at my own expense and neither asked for nor received a stiver of 
compensation. Indeed, in the hurry of my leaving Oberlin by an early train, 
the ticket-agent making change shoved on me a Mexican half-dollar, which 
I kept some time as a souvenir and then sold for eighteen cents. But there 
was cause to be satisfied with that pilgrimage. I returned with petitions 
to Congress. The Oberlin Board of Commerce, at my suggestion, adopted 
what seemed to be the best plan then known, not as advocates of any par- 
ticular plan, but as firm believers in making National bank deposits per- 
fectly safe, if possible. 

Once more, in Washington, I drew up a bill in conformity with the 
Oberlin petition, and it was introduced in the House of Representatives by 
the Oberlin member, Judge A. R. Webber, near the close of the last Con- 
gress, too late for action of any kind, but in time to arouse public discus- 
sion of the matter, which was the real object of its introduction. 

The Webber bill to secure depositors in National banks was announced 
to the country in a too condensed telegraphic dispatch as a proposal to tax 
National bank deposits $1 per thousand. This brought out the criticism 
of bankers, who had been encouraging me for ten months, that deposit in- 
surance would be an “expensive luxury” for banks having large deposits. 
I tried to explain that a dollar was the maximum tax, and would not be 
annual. The average tax would be twenty cents per thousand dollars. They 
could only think of it as a yearly tax of $10,000 on their ten millions of 
deposits. To meet this objection I at once proposed that the whole expense 
should be defrayed out of the present tax on circulation, which is ample 
for the purpose. The bill had thrown too much cold water on them. They 
could not be interested again. After that I decided not to ask banks to 
pay any additional tax at all to secure depositors against loss. The banks 
could not get rid of the tax on the circulation of National banks if they 
Wanted to. At present it specially provides for the expense of the office 
of the Comptroller of the Currency, which is $500,000 annually. But the 
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whole tax goes into the general fund of the Treasury, and the Comptroller’s 
office expenses are paid out of that fund. The tax paid in the fiscal year 
1904 was $1,928,837, or $1,400,000 more than the average expense of the 
Comptroller’s office. In the forty years from 1865 to 1904, when the tax 
paid was $94,000,000, depositors lost $40,000,000 by failures of National banks, 
The average annual deficiency ($1,000,000) in the assets of failed National 
banks is much less than the disposable part of the tax. Whenever the 
losses exceeded the available proceeds of the tax, more funds could be yery 
conveniently raised by temporary assessments, equally and ratably, o: the 
deposits of all National banks. Such assessments could be easily repai: out 
of the tax on circulation, even though the losses considerably surpassed 
the present average. In this way, every contingency known in the past 
experience of depositors under the National banking system, or to bho ap- 
prehended in the future, can be met and every loss made good withou: ad- 
ditional cost to the banks. 

On my proposing this absolute security of all National bank de)osits 
to a large bank, the Cashier exclaimed: ‘‘We have $3,000,000 of capital 
with $5,000,000 of surplus and you would make deposits in another bank 
as safe as ours!” Yes, safer; as safe in every National bank as i: the 
capital of the smallest was hundreds of millions. More than that: if a 
bank lost $1,500,000 by embezzlement, like the First National of Milwaukee, 
it would be spared the humiliation of a run and its depositors the dis- 
tress of a moment’s doubt as to the safety of their money. When the G 
ernment discovered that a bank was insolvent, like the First Natio! 
Topeka, the Comptroller of the Currency would, as provided in the W 
bill, arrange with another bank in town to take over the deposits wit! 
remaining assets, the Government agreeing to supply any cash nec: 
to pay the deposits in full on demand as usual. If the deposits oi 
Topeka bank had been removed to another bank next door or acros 
street, neither the State of Kansas with its half-million in the failed 
nor any depositor, would have had any apprehension or inconvenience. 
deposits, guaranteed by the Government, would have been paid wh 
demanded. Whereas, money not required for use would have remaine 
bank undrawn. 

Practically, under the proposed system, so far as depositors are 
cerned, there would be no more failures of National banks, nothing |) 
change of the deposits from one bank to another. Every dollar due fr 
National banks, whether reserve agents or collecting banks, would be 
and available. Therefore, it is no wonder that nearly all the National banks 
I have seen would like to have all National bank deposits secured against 
loss by a Government guarantee. 

In Washington the only objection I could learn of among Congressmen 
was the supposed opposition of the large cities. I studied particularly this 
opposition among National banks in Philadelphia, and found it confined to 
three or four. Nearly all favor deposit insurance as now proposed with- 
out additional cost to the banks. Large banks are loth to express any 
desire lest it be taken as a confession of weakness. They would lie to 
have deposit insurance pressed upon them without the asking. City bankers 
are apt to think it will be impossible to obtain favorable action from Con- 
gress. Thus, in my observation, so far as there is any opposition in \Vash- 
ington, Congress fears that the large cities do not want deposit insurance, 
while the National banks in the large cities, for the most part, fear that 
Congress would not grant them this boon. 

Deposit insurance with the cost paid out of the tax on circulation raises 
an interesting point in legislation. Shall Congress take from the public 
revenues annually, on the average, one million dollars now disbursed in 
ordinary expenditures and use it to insure deposits in National banks? 
The money is collected from National banks. It is now employed ivr no 
banking purpose. That is very much in favor of the project. Bu’ sup- 
pose that after Congress had enacted a law for the United States to gu ran- 
tee all National bank deposits, unprecedented failures occurred, wit) de 
ficiencies of assets several times worse than ever before. Would tht be 
any objection to the plan? By no means. If such extraordinary losses ever 
befell depositors without insurance, it might ruin many and involy> the 
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whole country in a great financial disturbance that might react upon the 
Government and curtail its revenues embarrassingly. With insurance of 
deposits no depositor would be ruined by the failure of a National bank 
or cause the ruin of others on that account. No disturbance of business 
could arise from such failures, and no reaction upon the Government or 
curtailment of its revenues result. Whatever the deficiency in the assets 
of the failed banks it could be supplied by temporary assessments on all 
National banks and gradually repaid. It would be a great reform. 
JAMES C. HALLOCK. 


24 Seventh Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





FORMS FOR SAVINGS BANKS. 


We, the undersigned, declare that we are the joint owners, as joint tenants, of the money deposited this 


dayin the PRODUCERS SAVINGS BANK, of Bakersfeld, Cal., in the name of. 





_——— _account No. » cy such other name or ttlé as said 
bank may designate; and we further declare that any further deposits made by us, or either of us, to 
said account, or any interest accrued or credited thereto, shall be and 1s-our joint property as afore- 
said, and that either of us may sign checks, drafts or orders on satd account, and receive the money 
thereon, before or after the death of the other, and at the death of either of us the survivor shall be 
the absolute owner of the balance then due the account, as surviving joint tenant, and is hereby au- 
thorized to recetve the same from said bank on his individual check or recetpl therefor. 








JOINT ACCOUNT. 


NAME 





DATE 


In consideration of the veceipt by the PRODUCERS SAVINGS RANK, of Bakersfield, Cal., of the 
deposits now made, or which may hereafter be made, with said corporation hy the undersigned, we, and 
eatn of us, hereby covenant and agree to bein all respects governed by the articles relating to deposits and 
withdrawals as printed in my pass book and contained in the By-Laws of said Corporation, the contents 
of which articles ave known to the undersigned. 








ADDRESS __ ain : ; — 





ASSENT TO By-LAW3s AND RULES. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


{All books mentioned in the following notices will be supplied at the publishers’ lowest rates on 
application to THE BANKERS PUBLISHING Co., 87 Maiden Lane, New York.} 


THE ITALIAN IN AMERICA. By Eliot Lord, A. M., Special Agent U. S. Tenth 
Census—Social Statistics; John J. D. Trenor, Chairman of Immigration 
Committee, National Board of Trade, Annual Session, 1904; and Sam- 
uel J. Barrows, Secretary of the Prison Association of New York. New 
York: B. F. Buck & Co. 


Although the Italian immigration into the United States has been rapidly 
increasing in recent years, rising from 43,967 in 1894 to 230,662 in 1903, vet, 
owing to the large number who have returned to their native country, it is 
estimated that the existing addition to our population through Italian immi- 
gration is not likely to exceed one per cent. of the present population of this 
country—hardly sufficient to have any material effect upon the dominant 
racial character of our population. 

It seems rather remarkable that most Italians coming to this country re- 
main in the North Atlantic States (72.7 of the total), while only a comparative 
few (2.2 of the total) go to the warmer South Atlantic States. A somewhat 
better showing is made for California and Colorado, and Louisiana and Texas 
also appear to be attracting the attention of Italians coming to this couniry. 

While there is a strong tendency toward concentration in the larger cities, 
many of the Italian immigrants are going to the country, where, as a rule, 
they are succeeding; principally as producers of fruits and vegetables. 

The volume reviews in a general way the progress made by the Italians 
in this country, their assimilative capacity, education, etc. 





Moopy’s MANUAL OF RAILROAD AND CORPORATION SECURITIES. New York: Moody 
Publishing Co. 


The new edition of Moody’s Manual of Railroads and Corporation Securi- 
ties is comprehensive and complete in every department. This year’s edition 
comprises 2,600 pages. It covers the entire field of corporation investments. 
There are ten sections to the volume and each section has been prepared by 
its own special experts, who have made it their entire work to make tiie 
book complete and up-to-date. The increases in information over the 14 
edition are about as follows: In steam railroads, eighty per cent. increase; 
in electric traction companies, fifty-six per cent.; in gas and electric 
light company statements, forty-nine per cent.; in water supply companies, 
eighty per cent.; in telephone, telegraph and cable companies, thirty-two per 
cent.; in industrials, twenty-one per cent.; in mines, forty-eight per cent.; 
in banks and financial institutions, ninety per cent. 

The Manual is an accurate and complete steam railroad reference book, 
and also covers the field of information relating to electric traction companies, 
gas, electric light, water supply, telephone and telegraph companies, indus- 
trial and miscellaneous corporations, as well as mines and oil corporations; 
banks and financial institutions, and members of the twenty-five stock ex- 
changes in the United States. 

Such a comprehensive work will be found highly useful to bankers and 


brokers. 


Onto BANKERS’ AssoctATION.—The fifteenth annual convention of the 
Ohio Bankers’ Association will be held in Cleveland, September 27 and 28. 
S. B. Rankin, President of the Bank of South Charleston, is Secretary of 


the association. 





BANKING AND FINANCIAL NEWS. 


This Department includes a complete listof NEW NATIONAL BANKS (furnished by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency), STATE AND PRIVATE BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, DISSOLUTIONS AND FAIL- 
uRES, etc., under their proper State heads for easy reference. 


NHW YORK CITY. 


The Merchants’ Bank of Brooklyn has been merged with the Union Bank 
of Brooklyn. ° 

—<An international bank with a capital of $1,000,000 is being formed for 
the purpose of carrying on banking’ operations between the United States 
and Hungary and to handle the accounts of emigrants to this country from 
the Balkan Peninsula. The new bank is being organized by interests iden- 
tified with the Hungarian General Credit Bank of Budapest in cooperation 
with a number of prominent New York banking houses including Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., August Belmont & Co., and J. & W. 
Seligman & Co. 

—Messrs. Fisk & Robinson’s “Monthly Bulletin of Investments” for Sep- 
tember says: 

The market for investment issues of railroad bonds during August was 
quiet, such activity as was shown being largely confined to semi-specula- 
tive issues which were more directly affected by the course of the stock 
market. Some of the more strictly investment bonds appear especially at- 
tractive, and we believe this class of securities should advance with the 
fall demand. 

The crops are now practically assured, the general yield will undoubtedly 
be far above the average, and an exceptionally heavy business is antici- 
pated by the railroads. 

The local money market was easy throughout the month, rates on call 
ranging from 1% per cent. to 2% per cent., averaging two per cent., with 
rates for four to six months ruling about four per cent. per annum.” 

—Robert Bayles, who up to a few years ago had served the Market and 
Fulton National Bank for forty-three years as Cashier, Vice-President and 
President, has resigned both as an officer and director and has been elected 
to the honorary place of President emeritus. Mr. Bayles is eighty-three 
years old. His successor as President of the bank was Alexander Gilbert, 
the present incumbent. 

Robert A. Parker, credit man for the National City Bank and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Second National Bank, was recently elected a Vice-President and 
director of the Market and Fulton Bank, and has given up his place with 
the National City Bank. 

—The employees of the New York National Exchange Bank are the pub- 
lishers of “Our Neighborhood,” devoted to the business interests of the im- 
mediate locality of the bank. It is an interesting and attractive publication. 

—Members of Group VII of the New York State Bankers’ Association had 
their annual outing on August 15, going to Far Rockaway, where they had 
a banquet and an automobile ride. 

—The Oriental Bank now has deposits in excess of $11,000,000. This 
bank has adopted the plan of having its cash and securities examined by 
a firm of expert auditors, whose certificate is appended to the published 
statements. 

—The Morton Trust Company has issued an interesting and instructive 
booklet on “Functions of Trust Companies.” As officially reported on Sep- 
tember 5 this company has deposits amounting to $58,365,554.22, and total 
resources, $67,354,211.75. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


Buffalo, N. ¥Y.—The Union Stock Yards Bank, which was organized and 
opened for business November 10, 1904, is showing a continuous and grati- 
fying growth, the deposits increasing from $187,784 on March 1 to $518,470 
on July 1. 

New Jersey Trust Companies.—The report of the sixty-two trust com- 
panies in New Jersey at the close of business on June 30 showed resources 
of $163,426,984; capital and surplus, $23,617,920; due depositors, $120,058,497. 


Gouverneur, N. Y.—The First National Bank has issued an_ attractive 
booklet giving a brief history of the bank and describing and illustrating 
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its modern fire and burglar-proof vault. From January 1, 1882, to January 
1, 1905, deposits of the bank increased from $94,798 to $343,908. 

Appointed Commissioner of Banking.—John A. Berkey was recently ap- 
pointed Banking Commissioner for Pennsylvania, succeeding Robert McAfee, 
who has been appointed Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


Texas Reserve Cities.—At the last annual convention of the Texas Banker 
Association, a resolution was introduced by B. H. Walker, of Lockhart, and 
amended by J. E. Longmoor, of Rockdale, favoring making Galveston a 
reserve city for National banks. Resolutions were also passed requesting 
all cities in the State to apply to the Comptroller for designation as reserve 
cities as soon as they have the required population—25,000. ‘ 

Bristol, Tenn.—Va.—The First National Bank, on August 22, took pos- 
session of its new and modern banking-house at the corner of State and 
Fifth streets, marking the occasion by a reception to the patrons and friends 
of the bank. This institution reports $100,000 capital, $30,783 surplus and 
profits, and $606,402 deposits. 


WESTERN STATES. 


Omaha, Nebr.—The Omaha National Bank has issued a pamphlet giving 
a concise history of the progress made by the bank in the past thirty-: 
years. When the first statement was made, October 1, 1866, the capital 
surplus amounted to $54,221, and the deposits $120,669. On July 1, ’ 
the capital was $1,000,000 surplus and profits $230,370, and deposits $9,310,514 

Oklahoma Bank Reports.—Through the courtesy of Bank Commissioner 
Paul F. Cooper, the Magazine has received reports showing the condition of 
the Territorial banks of Oklahoma at the close of business June 1. Their 
aggregate capital was $2,491,200; surplus, $293,701; undivided profits, $44,- 
448; deposits, $8,393,110. Total number of banks in the Territory reporting, 
257; average reserve held, fifty-two per cent.; legal reserve required, twen- 
ty-five per cent.; average amount of capital employed, $9,685; average amount 
of surplus and undivided profits, $3,066; average amount of deposits held by 
each bank, $32,658; percentage of capital, surplus and profits to deposits, 
thirty-seven per cent. 

There are also ninety-five National banks doing business in Oklalioma 
with a capital stock aggregating $3,705,000; surplus, $460,800.78; undivided 
profits, $497,202.94; deposits, $14,521,149.32. The average capital stock of the 
National banks of Oklahoma is $39,000; the average surplus and _ protits, 
$10,084, and average deposits, $152,853. 

It will thus be seen that the aggregate deposits of Oklahoma Territory 
is nearly $23,000,000, an increase of $4,500,000 for the year from Jun¢ 
to June, 1905. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—The White National Bank has been consolidated 
the First National Bank, the title of the latter being retained. This 
give the First National $500,000 capital, $250,000 surplus, and about $4,00)) 
assets. There is no change in the officers, except that H. A. Keplinger, C 
of the White National since its organization, becomes Second Vice-Presid« 
of the First National. 

—The new German American National Bank, which opened for busines 
May 29, 1905, has very fine banking quarters. Counters and floors are 
white marble, and the furniture of mahogany, making a very pleasing 
trast. The stock of the bank is well distributed among nearly 200 lk 
farmers and business men. A savings department will be an important fe: 

A statement issued on May 29—nine days after opening—showed: capil 
$155,623; deposits, $149,230. 

Chicago.—President James H. Eckels, of the Commercial National Bank, 
has issued his valuable annual Crop Summary for the Mississippi Valley, 
based on letters from eleven hundred correspondent banks. These reports 
indicate that compared with last year the following increases in production 
may be expected: wheat, twenty-three per cent.; corn, thirteen per cent: 
oats, nineteen per cent.; rye, fourteen per cent.; barley, thirteen per cent. 
and cotton twenty-eight per cent. less than last year. 

Nearly all reports relating to general business conditions show that the 
position of the banks is better than in any previous year, and that they art 
well prepared to finance the crops. 


Evanston, Ill.—The State Bank recently added $25,000 to its surplus, mik- 
ing the total $100,000—the same as the capital, with $4,324 undivided pro 
Deposits are $1,350,000. 

The bank was established in 1874 and incorporated as a State Banik in 
1892 and has stood for progressive but conservative banking throughout its 
career, which accounts for its very material success. 

Sioux City, Towa.—On July 25 and 26 the bankers associated with the 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, of this city, held their annual conven- 
tion here. Representatives of a number of banks were present, and the 
exercises were both interesting and enjoyable, a banquet and addresses on 
topics of practical concern being prominent features of the convention. One 
hundred and thirty people were at the banquet, James F. Toy, President of 
the company, acting as toastmaster. 





NEW BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, ETC. 


NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized 
since our last report. 


APPLICATIONS TO ORGANIZE NATIONAL 
BANKS APPROVED. 


The following notices of intention to organize 
National banks have been approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency since last advice. 


National Bank, Whitney, 
Texas; by Mark Wheeler, et al. 

National City Bank, Washington, 
D. C.; by P. A. Drury, et al. 

Farmers’ National Bank, Goodland, 
Kan.; by B. F. Brown, et al. 

First National Bank, Glen Ullin, N. D.; 
by P. B. Wickham, et al. 

Lincoln National Bank, Hamlin, W. 
Va.; by Louis R. Sweetland, et al. 
First National Bank, Solomons, Md.; 

by W. H. Crockett, et al. 

National Bank of Montgomery, Mont- 
gomery, N. Y.; by J. Harvey Harris, 
et al. 

Monroe National Bank, Monroe, Ohio; 
by J. W. Kitchen, et al. 

First National Bank, Cape May C. H., 
N. J.; by Wm. H. Bright, et al. 
People’s National Bank, Pemberton, 

N. J.; by Wm. H. Smith, et al. 

Central National Bank, Anderson, 
Ind.; by M. P. Hubbard, et al. 

First National Bank, Rising Star, 
Texas; by Wm. Bohning, et al. 

First National Bank, Wilmington, 
Cal.; by Harry Barndollar, et al. 

First National Bank, McHenry, N. D.; 
by W. G. Tubbs, et al. 

Farmers & Merchants’ National Bank; 
ey Ana, Cal.; by J. A. Turner, 
et al. 

Trinity National Bank, Dallas, Texas; 
by W. H. Moser, et al. 

First National Bank, Waynesboro, 
Ga.; by P. L. Corker, et al. 

Grundy Center National Bank, Grun- 
dy om Iowa; by H. S. Beckman, 
et al. 

Capitol National Bank, Topeka, Kas.; 
by A. H. Bates, et al. 

People’s National Bank, Honesdale, 
Pa.; by E. C. Mumford, et al. 

First National Bank, Kingston, I. T.; 

by J. R. McKinney, et al. 

First National Bank, Mayo, N. 

__Bert Winter, et al. 

First National Bank, Foley, 

_by S. S. Petterson, et al. 

Farmers’ National Bank, 

_Colo.; by H. S. Reed, et al. 

First National Bank, Lenapah, I. T.; 

_by Wm. K. Swartz, et al. 

German National Bank, Shakopee, 

_Minn.; by D. C. Smutz, et al. 

Edgartown National Bank, Edgar- 
ig Mass.; by Beriah T. Hillman, 
et al. 

Dearborn National Bank, Lawrence- 
ae Ind.; by Ambrose E. Nowlin, 
et al, 


Citizens’ 


D.; by 
Minn.; 


Sterling, 


Citizens’ National Bank, Orleans, 
Neb.; by M. B. Holland, et al. 
First National Bank, Shoshone, Wyo.; 
by C. H. King, et al. 
First National Bank, Overton, Neb.; 
by A. U. Dann, et al. 
First National Bank, Hansboro, N. D.; 
by D. F. McLaughlin, et al. 
Farmers’ National Zank, Stephen- 
ville, Texas; by W. A. Hyatt, et al. 
First National Bank, Shelby, Neb.; by 
Alfred P. Anderson, et al. 
First National Bank, Martinsburg, 
Pa.; by C. A. Patterson, et al. 
Millburn National Bank, Millburn, N. 
J.; by Wm. Flemer, et al. 
First National Bank, Carthage, 
by T. J. Fisher, et al. 
Southern National Bank, Wilmington, 
N. C.; by Matt J. Heyer, et al. 
First National Bank, Heyburn, Idaho; 
by A. K. Steunenberg, et al. 
Ladysmith National Bank, Ladysmith, 
Wis.: by W. S. Manning, et al. 
First National Bank, Stratford, Texas; 
by T. J. Noland, et al. 
First National Bank, Adrian, Minn.; 
. G. Lindgren, et al. 
National Bank, Morton 
by W. J. Atkinson, et al. 
Federal National Bank, Chicago, IIL; 
by Isaac N. Perry, et al. 
First National Bank, Hopkins, Minn.; 
by J. G. Lund, et al. 
First National Bank, Ravia, I. T.; by 
Robert T. Wilkinson, et al. 
First National Bank, Anamoose, N. D.; 
by Henry Bartz, et al. 
Christopher National Bank, Christo- 
pher, Ill.; by Henry Horn, Jr., et al. 
If. Y. Davis National Bank, Cave City, 
Ky.; by S. B. Davis, et al. 
American National sank, Sparta, 
Tenn.; by J. T. Anderson, et al. 
First National Bank, South Pasadena, 
Cal.; by H. L. Lunt, et al. 


Tenn.; 


Park, 


NATIONAL BANKS ORGANIZED. 


7850—First National Bank, Whites- 
ville, N. Y.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
Giles H. Chapin; Vice-Pres., Daniel 
M. Rollins; Cashier, Fred R. Mather. 

7851—First National Bank, New 
Bremen, Ohio; capital, $40,000; Pres., 
Julius Boesel; Vice-Pres., Otto J. 
Boesel; Cashier, Adolph Boesel. 

7852—First National Bank, Sarles 
(Adams, P. O.) N. D.; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., C. D. Lord, Vice-Pres., 
Karl J. Farup; Cashier, C. A. Jeg- 
lum. 

7853—First National Bank, Linn 
Creek, Mo.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
Andrew J. Watson; Cashier, Jno. M. 
Farmer. 

7854—Lincoln National Bank, Avella, 
Pa.; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. A. 
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Vice-Pres., 
S. Campbell; 
Till 


J. B. Wilson and 
Cashier, Don J. 


7855—First National Bank, Antler, 
. D.; capital, $25,000; Pres., P. O. 
Heide; Vice-Pres., F. O. Gold; Cash- 
ier, A. N. Newhouse. 

7856—First National Bank, York 
Springs, Pa.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
Anthony Deardorff; Vice-Pres., Ab- 
ner B. Mummert; Cashier, W. R. 
Faust. 

7857—First National Bank, Mylo, N. 
D.; capital, $25,000; Pres., C. J. Lord; 
Vice-Pres., J. D. Simpson; Cashier, 
T. G. Simpson; Asst. Cashier, W. L. 
Simpson. 

7858—First National Bank, Lancaster, 
S. C.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Charles 
D. Jones; Vice-Pres., R. E. Wylie; 
Cashier, E. M. Croxton. 

7859—First National Bank, Momence, 
Md.; capital, $30,000; Pres., U. 
McCandlish; Vice-Pres., Edmund p. 
Cohill; Cashier, R. J. McCandlish. 

7860—First National Bank, Frackville, 
Pa.; capital, $50,000; Pres., J. C. Mc- 
Ginnis; Vice-Pres., C. A. Bleiler; 
Cashier, G. N. Postlethwaite. 

7861—First National Bank, Wilcox, 
Neb.; capital, $25,000; Pres., E. L. 
Lindsay; Vice-Pres., J. T. Petteys; 
Cashier, C. W. Price. 

7862—Citizens’ National Bank, Sidney, 
Ohio; capital, $100,000; Pres., H. W. 
Thompson; Vice-Pres., W. P. Met- 
ealf; Cashier, Wm. <A. Graham; 
Asst. Cashier, J. C. Cummins. 

7863—First National Bank, Goodland, 
Ind.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Benja- 
min W. Pratt; Vice-Pres., Ziba F. 
Little; Cashier, Morton Kilgore. 

7864—First National Bank, Leland, 
Ill.; capital, $30,000; Pres., Stephen 
Hum; Vice-Pres., Willis C. Farley; 
Cashier, A. H. Karn; Asst, Cashier, 
N. G. Klove. 

7865—First National 
Fla.; capital, $25,000; 
Peacock; Vice-Pres., G. 
Cashier, W. L. Weaver. 

7866—First National Bank, Rolette, 
Y. D.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Clar- 
ence C. Dinehart; Vice-Pres., A. 
Egeland; Cashier, Marion Edwards. 

7867—First National Bank, Corona, 
Cal.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Ernest 
H. May; Vice-Pres., William E. Hib- 
bard; Cashier, John P. Key. 

7868—First National Bank, Hunting- 
ton Beach, Cal.; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., S. Townsend; Vice-Presidents, 
H. S. Hazeltine and C. P. Webster; 
Cashier, J. F. Heartwell; Asst. Cash- 
ier, W. C. Brandon. 

7869—First National Bank, Clear 
Lake, Iowa; capital, $35,000; Pres., 
F. M. Rogers; Vice-Pres., J. K. Hill; 
Cashier, F. L. Rogers; Asst. Cashier, 
R. R. Rogers. 

7870—Phoenix National Bank, Colum- 
bia, Tenn.; capital, $125,000; Pres., 
John L. Hutton; Vice-Pres., W. A. 
Dale; Cashier, H. O. Fulton. 

7871—First National Bank, Slocomb, 
Ala.; capital, $25,000; Pres., G. > 
Malone; Cashier, W. W. Beall. 

7872—First National Bank, Egeland, 

D.; capital, $25,000; Pres., F. D. 

Week: Vice-Pres., A. Egeland; Cash- 
ier, Geo. F. Elsberry. 

7873—-Sharpsville National 
Sharpsville, Pa.; capital, $50,000; 
Pres., Sam. H. Hughes; Vice-Pres., 
W. T. Craig; Vice-Pres. and Cash- 


Bank, 


Perry, 
Pres., S. H. 
R. Battle; 


Bank, 


7892—Pauls 


ier, J. R. Hum, Asst. Cashiers, F. B. 
Hum and Lee Minner. 

7874—-First National Bank, Shippen- 
ville, Pa.; capital, $25,000; Pres., R. 
R. Snyder; Vice-Pres., John Gibson 
and D. A. Bryner. 

7875—First National Bank, Whitney, 
Texas; capital, $30,000; Pres., A. G. 
McMahan; Cashier, E. = McMahan. 

7876 — German - American National 
Bank, New Orleans, La.; capital, $1,- 
200,000; Pres., W. R. Irby; Vice- 
Pres., Wm. P. Burke, A. Breton and 
S. E. Worms; Cashier, W. W 
Bouden; Asst. Cashier, F. Dietze, Jr 

7877—Union National Bank; San Luis 
Obispo, Cal.; capital, $100,000; Pres 
W. T. Summers; Vice-Pres., J. \ 
Smith; Cashier, T. W. Dibblee. 

7878—First National Bank, Downs- 
ville, N. Y.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
Cc. E. Hulbert; Vice-Pres., F. F. 
Searing; Cashier, E. B. Guild. 

7879 3ottineau National Bank, Bot 
tineau, N. D.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
H. A. Batie; Vice-Pres., John Smith- 
son; Cashier, W. E. Adams. 

7880—Sheldon National Bank, Shel- 
don, Iowa; capital, $50,000; Pres 
James F. Toy; Vice-Pres., P. W. 
Hall; Cashier, E. E. Springer; Asst 
Cashier, E. B. Myers. 

7881—Atkinson National Bank, Atkin- 
son, Neb.; capital, $25,000; Pres., M 
Dowling; Vice-Pres., C. H. Walrath: 
Cashier, P. J. O’Donnell. 

7882—Farmers’ National Bank, Good- 
land, Kas.; capital, $25,000; Pres 
Joseph S. Hutchison; Vice-Pres., I. 
S. Brown; Cashier, B. F. Brown. 

7883—Citizens’ National Bank, Pav 
huska, Okla.; capital, $25,000; Pres 
W. S. Mathews; Vice-Pres., R. E 
Trammell; Cashier, D. H. Spruill 

7884—First National Bank, Polo, M« 
capital, $30,000; Pres., J. W. Hous- 
ton; Vice-Pres., James B. McVeigh 
and W. M. Estes; Cashier, J. B. 
Bathgate. 

7885—First National Bank, Groton, S 
D.; capital, $25,000; Pres., A. M. 
Neff; Vice-Pres., L. K. Neff; Cash- 
ier, W. B. Miller; Asst. Cashier, F. 
E. Bandimere. 

7886—First National Bank, Sanger, 
Texas; capital, $25,000; Pres., A. J. 
Nance; Vice-Pres., B. L. Spencer and 
J. H. Hughes; Cashier, E. L. Berry; 
Asst. Cashier, A. J. Nicholson. 

7887—First National Bank, Plumvill: 
Pa.; capital, $30,000; Pres., M. Cc. 
Wynkoop; Vice-Pres., D. W. R 
raigh; Cashier, D. W. Douds. 

7888—Commercial National Bank, 
Salida, Colo.; capital, $50,000; Pres., 
J. W. Calhoun; Vice-Pres., S. W. 
Sandusky; Cashier, C. W. Erdle! 
7889—First National Bank, Carter- 
ville, Ill.; capital, $50,000; Pres., A. 
K. Elles. 
National Bank of London, Lon- 
don, Ky.; capital, $25,000; Pres., D. 
C. Edwards; Vice-Pres., E. H. Hack- 
ney; Cashier, D. F. Brown. 
National Bank, 
Cannel City, Ky.; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., M. L. Conley; Vice-Pres., Joe 

C. Stamper; Cashier, Luke Powell. 

Valley National Bank, 

Pauls Valley, I. T.; capital, $25,000; 

Pres., T. A. Vaughn; Vice-Pres., J. 

F. Mvers; Cashier, A. R. Hickam. 


7893—First National Bank, Kingston, 


25,000; Pres., A. B. 
J. Hamp 


I. T.; capital, 
Scarborough; Vice-Pres., 
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Willis and James R. McKinney; 
Cashier, Barlow Roberts. 
7894—National Bank of the Pacific, 
San Francisco, Cal.; capital, $300,- 
000; Pres., Zoeth S. Eldredge; Vice- 
Pres., Walter J. Bartnett and Allen 
Griffiths; Cashier, M. J. Hynes; Asst. 
Cashier, R. S. Heaton. 
7895—Farmers & Merchants’ National 


Bank, Redondo, Cal.; capital, $50,- 
000; Pres., J. A. Graves; Vice-Pres., 
F. H. Seymour; Cashier, Alfred H. 
Klein. 

7896—Spring Valley National Bank, 
Spring Valley, Ohio; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., Fremont Miars; Vice- 
Pres., J. Leight Harper; Cashier, 
W. W. Whiteker. 


NEW STATE BANKS, BANKERS, ETC. 


ALASKA. 
Fairbanks—Washington-Alaska Bank; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., John Schram; 
Vice-Pres., Falcon Joslin; Cashier, 
Frank E. Barbour; Manager, Wil- 
liam H. Parsons. 


ARKANSAS. 


Little Rock—Southern Trust Co.; cap- 
ital, $300,000; Pres.. W. M. Kava- 
naugh; Vice-Pres., Sam. M. Powell; 
Sec., W. S. McCarroll; Treas., J. J. 
Prather. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Seymour—Seymour Trust Co. (succes- 
sor to Valley National Bank); Pres., 
Edmund Day; Vice-Pres. W. lL. 
Ward; Cashier, C. S. Boies. 


DELAWARE. 
Newark—Newark Trust & S._D. Co.; 
capital, $30,000; Pres., S. J. Wright; 
Vice-Pres., H. G. M. Kollock; Treas., 
H. M. Bottomley. 


GEORGIA. 

Canon—Canon Bank; capital, $15,000; 
Pres., J. O. Norris; Vice-Pres., A. J. 
Owens; Cashier, J. H. McLendon. 

Fitzgerald—Citizens’ Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Drew W. Paulk; Vice- 
Pres., J. A. Justice; Cashier, W. F. 
Rudisill. 

Helena—Citizens’ Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., L. O. Benton; Vice-Pres., 
S. J. Meadows; Cashier, J. B. Mc- 
Crory. 

IDAHO. 

Denver—Denver State Bank; capital, 
$10,800; Pres., Henry Kuthes; Vice- 
Pres., Herman Von Bargen; Cashier, 
Lewis Wylde. 

Orofino—Fidelity State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. W. Blake; Cashier, 
P. H. Blake, 


ILLINOIS. 

Bismarek—Farmers & Merchants 
Bank; capital, $5,500; Pres., F. 4 
Gundy; Vice-Pres., Zac Starr; Cash- 
ier, D. L. Ogdon; Asst. Cashier, F. 
M. Gundy. 

Princeville—Farmers’ State Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., J. C. Fried- 
man; Vice-Pres., A. B. Debard; 
Cashier, W. C. Annegers. 

Toluea— Toluca Bank; Pres., James 
Shields; Vice-Pres., Joseph Pickard 
and Martin Herr; Cashier, J. T. 
Pickard. 


INDIANA. 
Anderson—People’s State Bank; cap- 
ital, $100,000; Pres., Stephen Markt; 
Vice-Pres., John R. Page; Cashier, 

Joseph I. Schumacher. 
Elberfield—Elberfield State Bank; 
Pres., John H. Smith; Cashier, C. H. 


Ayer. 
Leavenworth — Leavenworth State 


Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., Josiah 
Shaw; Vice-Pres., A. Mack; Cashier, 
M. R. Shrewsbury. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Bartlesville—Citizens’ Bank & Trust 
Co.; capital, $50,000; Pres., Frank 
Phillips; Sec., D. L. Owsley; Treas., 
L. E. Phillips. 

Boynton—Bank of Boynton; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., O. R. Rohrer; Vice- 
Pres., A. C. Moffet; Cashier, H. L. 
Wineland. 

Braggs—Bank of Braggs; capital, $7,- 
500; Pres., F. A. Castanieu; Vice- 
Pres., C. G. Castanieu; Cashier, P. 
M. Castanieu. 

Melvin—Bank of Melvin; Pres., Chas. 
L. Burns; Vice-Pres., Jennie C. Tay- 
lor; Cashier, O. D, Peters. 

Morris—Farmers’ State Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., E. A. Hippen; Vice- 
Pres., L. R. Kershaw; Cashier, W. 
J. Anicker. 

IOWA. 

Bridgewater — Bridgewater Savings 
Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., E. 8. 
Harlan; Cashier, Clarence B. Cas- 
sill; Asst. Cashier, F. M. Scarr. 

Hampton—Franklin County State 
Bank (successor to Franklin County 
Bank and Bank of Hampton); cap- 
ital, $75,000; Pres., A. W. Beed; 
Vice-Pres., G. F. Beed; Cashier, H. 
Sn SeenON Asst. Cashier, N. A. In- 
glis. 

Logan—B. F. Freeman; Asst. Cashier, 
B. V. Freeman. 

Odebolt—German Savings Bank (suc- 
cessor to German Bank); capital, 
$25,000; Pres., A. J. N. Schmitz; 
Vice-Pres., F. P. Motie; Cashier, A. 
F. P. Schmitz, 


KANSAS. 

Alma—Commercial State Bank; capi- 
tal, $12,800; Pres., J. N. Dolley; Vice- 
Pres., Geo, Casey; Cashier, L. Palen- 
ske. 

Burr Oak—Burr Oak State Bank; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., J. P. Farr; Cash- 
ier, F, M. Horn. 

Liberal—Security State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Wm. C. Smith; Vice- 
Pres., B. F. Johnson; Cashier, L. D. 
Weidensaul. 

Topeka—State Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., T. P. Babst; Vice-Pres., John 
R. Thomson; Cashier, H. M. Philips. 

Tribune—First State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Chas. E. Lobdell; Vice- 
Pres., Geo. L. Reid; Cashier, A. N. 
Rochester. 

Vesper—Vesper State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., W. B. Middlekauff; 
Cashier, A. F. Morgenson. 


MICHIGAN. 


Vicksburg—First State Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., W. F. Notley; Vice- 
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Pres., Dudley E. Waters; Cashier, 
A. T. Slaght. 
MINNESOTA. 

Beardsley—Citizens’ State Bank; cap- 
ital, $15,000; Pres., P. W. Jordan; 
Vice-Pres., W. J. Toner; Cashier, 
Ole J. Lofthus. 

Oslo—Citizens’ State Bank; capital, 
$20,000; Pres., H. L. Melgaard; Vice- 
Pres., O. H. Taralseth; Cashier, J. 
Cc. Figenskau, 

White Bear Lake—First State Bank 
(successor to Bank of White Bear); 
capital, $15,000; Pres., J. H. Spink; 
Vice-Pres., T. E. Fellows; Cashier, 
H. A. Warner. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Decatur—Bank of Decatur (Branch 
of Bank of Hickory). 

Mathiston—Bank of Mathiston; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., H. O. MeMain, 
Vice-Pres., J. A. Pierce; Cashier, J. 
A. Harrison. 

MISSOURI. 

Ellington—Ellington Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., James H. Buford; 
Vice-Pres., W. A. Copeland; Cashier, 
W. G. Barnes. 

New Hamburg—Bank of New Ham- 
burg; capital, $6,000; Pres., M. Helm- 
Zacher; Vice-Pres., c. Moenig; 
Cashier, P. Schoen; Asst. Cashier, 
Aug. Schulte. 

Pleasant Hope—Pleasant Hope Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., M. H. Coch- 
ran; Vice-Pres., T. L. Burns; Cash- 
ier, S. O. Whaley. 

Shelbina — Farmers & Merchants’ 
Bank; capital, $20,000; Pres., Jonn 
Munch; Vice-Pres., W. L. Shouse; 
Cashier, E. J. King. 

South Greenfield — Farmers’ State 
Bank; capital, $5,000; Pres., B. J. J. 
Marsh; Vice-Pres., T. J. Bishop; 
Cashier, H. E. Woolf. 


NEBRASKA. 

Clarkson—Farmers’ State Bank; cap- 
ital, $15,000; Pres., F. J. Pete; Vice- 
Pres., John Noh; Cashier, J. D. Wolf. 

Cozad—Cozad State Bank; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., Chas. E. Allen; Vice- 
Pres., L. G. Lowe; Cashier, Elmer 
E. Cook. 

Gothenburg—Farmers & Merchants’ 
Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., H. L. 
Carlson; Cashier, Bruce Carlson. 

Harbine—State Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., Chas. Sandman; Vice-Pres., 
J. S. Hale; Cashier, James Wrigley; 
Asst. Cashier, Bertha Wrigley. 

Pool Siding—Pool Siding State Bank; 
capital, $5,000; Pres., C. N. Daven- 
port; Vice-Pres., S. N. Bentley; 
Cashier, W. F. Richardson. 

Rockville—Rockville State Bank; cap- 
ital, $5,000; Pres., P. Jensen; Vice- 
Pres., J. A. Woten; Cashier, Geo. W. 
Woten. 

Sumner—Farmers & Merchants’ Bank; 
capital, $11,000; Pres., W. L. Grant; 
Vice-Pres., Geo. P. Rowell; Cashier, 
T. H. Cheney. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Bakersville—Bank of Mitchell; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., Isaac H. Bailey; 
Cashier, J. Milton Bailey. 

Durham—Merchants’ Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., C. C. Thomas; Vice- 
Pres., W. M. Yearley and J. B. War- 
ren; Cashier, P. S. Leutchins. 


Raleigh—Raleigh Banking & Trust 
Co.; capital, $100,000; Pres., Chas. 
H. Belvin; Vice-Pres., 

Johnson; Cashier, F. 
Asst. Cashier, J. B. Timberlake 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

Fairdale—Farmers’ State Bank; cap- 
ital, $10,000; Pres., F. H. Wellcome; 
Vice-Pres., Robert Arnot; Cashier, 
W. G. Robertson; Asst. Cashier, bE. 
G. Arnot. 

La Moure—Farmers’ State Bank; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., A. B. Hutchin- 
son; Vice-Pres., Henry Neversman; 
Cashier, F. P. Bennett. 

McCluskey—Merchants’ State Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., J. A. Beck; 
Cashier, E. B. Robertson. 

Ray—Farmers’ Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., Adam Hannah; Cashier, H. §. 
Belgum. 

Ross—State Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., F. H. Gaulke; Vice-Pres., P. 
E. Thompson; Cashier, S. H. S:un- 
ders. 

OHIO. 


Ironton—Iron City Savings & Bank 
ing Co.; capital, $30,000; Pres ; 
Davies; Vice-Pres., T. J. Gilbert 
Cashier, C. B. Egerton. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Harrah—Harrah State Bank; capit 
$10,000; Pres., H. C. Stahl; Vi 
Pres., M. A. Younkman; Cashier, A. 
G. Hollis. 

Ponca—Ponca State Bank; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., T. B. Stratford; Vice- 
Pres., David Story; Cashier, A. A. 
Stratford. 

OREGON. 


Cornelius—Cornelius State Bank; cap- 
ital, $15,000; Pres., T. H. Adams 
Vice-Pres., J. C. Woods; Sec., Nelli¢ 
Woods Adams. 

St. John—Peninsula Bank; capital, 

25,000; Pres., J. W. Fordney; Vice- 
Fres., BR. T. Piatt; Cashier. C. A. 
Wood. 

Wallowa—Stockgrowers & Farmers’ 
Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres, A. K. 
Steunenberg; Vice-Pres., J. C. Rice; 
Cashier, C. T. McDaniel. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Elizabethville—Lykens Valley P 
capital, $50,000; Pres., David § 
Vice-Pres., W. P. Zartman; Ci 

A. H. Smith. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Carlock—Bank of Carlock; czpital, 
5,000; Pres., H. F. Slaughter; Cash- 
ier, Leo E. Liegerot. 

Herreid—State Bank (successor to 
Campbell County State Bank); i 
tal, $10,000; Pres. S. O. Over! 
Vice-Pres., F. C. Brummond; 
ier, C. E. Eckert; Asst. Cashi: 

Cc. Chaffee. 
TENNESSEE. 

Lobelville—Bank of Lobelville; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres, J. H. Twilla; 
Vice-Pres., W. O. Britt; Cashier, 
Jno. R. Butter. 


TEXAS. 


Ballinger—Ballinger State Bank & 
Trust Co.; capital, $60,000; Pres., C. 
S. Miller; Vice-Pres., R. A. Smith; 
Cashier, E. D. Walker. ; 

Canton—Canton State Bank; capital, 
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$10,000; Pres., Otho S. Houston; 
Cashier, Harry H. Houston. 

Carrizo Springs—Dimitt County State 
Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., J. L. 
MecCaleb; Vice-Pres., Asher Richard- 
son; Cashier, W. F. McCaleb. 

Gatesville—Farmers’ State Bank; cap- 
ital, $10,000; Pres., O. S. Houston; 
Cashier, D. C. Stone. 

Jrene—Bank of Irene; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., T. E. Tomlinson; Vice-Pres., 
G. L. White; Cashier, John A. Chris- 
tie. 

Josephine—Josephine State Bank; 
capital, $14,000; Pres., W. E. Swan- 
son; Vice-Pres., J. L. Chapman; 
Cashier, L. Coffman. 

San Antonio—West Texas Bank & 
Trust Co.; capital, $200,000; Pres., 
G. Bedell Moore; Vice- Pres., J. 

Savage; Cashier, Leon N. Walthall. 


WASHINGTON. 


Granger—Union Bank; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., F. H. Gloyd; Vice-Pres., 
J. T. Redenau; Cashier, A. C. Snow- 
den. 

Odessa—German-American Bank; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., C. H. Clodius; 
Vice-Pres., Joe Kriegle; Cashier, H. 
E. Christian; Asst. Cashier, Geo. 
Waldschmidt. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Barboursville—First State Bank; 
Pres., G. E. Thornburg; Vice-Pres., 
D. Blain Shaw; Cashier, P. A. Val- 
landingham. 

Gassaway—Bank of Gassaway; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., C. M. Hendley; 
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Vice-Pres., Alfred Walker; Cashier, 
C. M. Ritchie. 


WYOMING. 
Garland—Garland State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. Thompson; 
Cashier, C. B. King. 


CANADA. 
ONTARIO. 


Cobalt—Canadian Bank of Commerce; 
R. T. Mussen, Acting Manager. 

Welland—Bank of Toronto; H. F. Hol- 
land, Manager. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Princeton—Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce; W. H. Switzer, Actg. Mer. 
South Vancouver—Canadian Bank of 
Commerce; T. R. Futcher; Acting 

Mer. 
QUEBEC. 
St. Francois du Lac—Banque Nation- 
ale; Jos. Dallaire, Mer. 


MANITOBA. 
Belmont—Bank of British North 
America; J. R. Moyle, Acting Mer. 
NORTH WEST TERRITORY. 


High River—Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce; P. H. Jory, Mer. 

North Battleford—Canadian Bank of 
Commerce. 

Pincher Creek—Canadian Bank of 
Commerce; W. G. Lynch, Mer. 


CUBA. 
Matanzas—Royal Bank of Canada. 


CHANGES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 


Enterprise—First National Bank; W. 
E. Law, President in place of G. 
H. Malone. 

Florence—First National Bank; Tur- 
ner Rice, Asst. Cashier in place of 
J. Fred Johnson. 


ARKANSAS. 


Altus—German-American Bank; J. N. 
Adams, Cashier in place of E. S. 
Rodman. 

Little Rock—Exchange National 
Bank; Allen N. Johnson, Pres., de- 
ceased; also Vice-President Union 
Trust Co. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Downey—Los Nietos Valley Bank; D. 
P. Smythe, Pres. in place of F. W. 
Blythe, deceased; Clinton Blythe, 
Vice-Pres, 

San Francisco—California Safe De- 
posit & Trust Co.; David T. Walker, 
Pres. in place of R. D. Fry; R. D. 
Fry, Vice-Pres. 

COLORADO. 

Denver—Capitol National Bank; H. J. 
Alexander, Vice-President; Geo. E. 
Armstrong, Cashier in place of H. 
J. rage me Emerson E. Elilitt, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Fort Collins—Poudre Valley National 
Bank; Chas. B. Andrews, Vice-Pres. 
in place of James B. Arthur, de- 
ceased. 

Greeley—First National Bank; capital 
increased from $50,000 to $100, 000. 
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CONNECTICUT. 


Bridgeport—First National Bank; 
William E. Seeley, Pres., deceased. 

New Haven—National New Haven 
Bank; Wilbur F. Day, Pres., de- 
ceased. 

Stafford Springs—Stafford Savings 
Bank and Savings Bank of Stafford 
—— consolidated under former 
title. 


GEORGIA. 


Ashburn—Ashburn Bank; T. T. Will- 
iams, Cashier, resigned. 

Columbus—Merchants & Mechanics’ 
Bank; Geo. C. Bates, Cashier in 
place of R. H. Norman, resigned.— 
Third National Bank; A. W. Hale, 
Cashier in place of Geo. C. Bates, 

Waynesboro—Bank of Waynesboro; 
T. T. Williams, Cashier. 


IDAHO. 


St. Anthony—First National Bank; T. 
M. Hodgens, Pres. in place of A. K. 
Steunenberg. 


ILLINOIS. 


Atlanta—Atlanta National Bank; John 
F. Adams, Vice-Pres. in place of 
B. F. Gardner, deceased. 

Aurora—First National Bank; F. B. 
Watson, Asst. Cashier. 

Rockford—Forest City National Bank; 
Ella E. Brumbaugh, Cashier pro 
tem. in place of Paul F. Schuster; 
Thomas L. Sizer, Asst. Cashier. 
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INDIANA. 


Lawrenceburg — People’s National 
Bank; William H. O’Brien, Pres. in 
place of William Probasco; A. D. 
Cook, Vice-Pres. in place of Harry 
S. Probasco. 

Mitchell—First National Bank; H. C. 
Trueblood, Pres. in place of Wm. A. 
Holland, deceased; W. H. Burton, 
Vice-Pres. in place of H. C. True- 
blood. 

Owensville—First National Bank; 
Chas. N. Emerson, Cashier in place 
of David Wallace; C. E. Kimball, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of Chas. N. 
Emerson. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Broken Arrow — Arkansas 
National Bank; K. M. Rowe, 
Cashier. 

Cadde—Choctaw National Bank; H. 
Edwards, Cashier in place of Barlow 
Roberts; Henry W. Wells, Asst. 
Cashier in place of H. Edwards. 

Durant—Choctaw-Chickasaw National 
Bank; A. C. Risner, Pres. in place 
of F. M. Pirtle; T. J. Perkins, Vice- 
Pres. in place of Jas. Yarbrough; C. 
H. Hardin Smith, Cashier in place 
of I. B. Walker. 

Lindsay—Lindsay National Bank; J. 
E. Brooks, Vice-Pres. in place of T. 
D. Wagner; Luther M. Dozier, 
Cashier in place of J. H. Knox; no 
Asst. Cashier in place of John G. 
Long. 


Valley 
Asst. 


IOWA. 


Garner—First National Bank; F. M. 
Hanson, Cashier in place of C. W. 
Knoop; no Asst. Cashier in place of 
Cc. B. Cassill. 

Grundy Center—Grundy County Na- 
tional Bank; H. S. Beckman, Pres. 
in place of S. R. Raymond; W. D. 
Wilson, Vice-Pres., Geo. M. Rea, 
Cashier in place of H. S. Beckman; 
no Asst. Cashier in place of Geo. 
M. Rea. 

Harlan—Shelby County State Bank; G. 
H. Messenger, President; Geo. B. 
Frazier, Vice-President. 

Harris—First National Bank; G. W. 
Lister, Vice-Pres. in place of Geo. 
W. Burnside. 

Waterloo—Black Hawk National 
Bank; Chas. W. Knoop, Cashier. 


KANSAS. 
Kansas City—State Bank; O. D. Burt, 
Pres., deceased. 
Wichita—National Bank of Wichita; 
Vv. H. Branch, Cashier in place of 
Geo. W. Robinson. 


KENTUCKY. 

Campbellsville—Bank of Campbells- 
ville; N. Turner, Cashier, de- 
ceased. 

Olive Hill—Olive Hill National Bank; 
M. E. Armstrong, Pres. in place of 
Claude Wilson; J. W. Shumate, Vice- 
Pres. in place of M. W. Armstrong; 
E. D. Gray, Asst. Cashier. 


LOUISIANA. 


New Orleans—Merchants’ National 
Bank; Jos. L. Quealy, Asst. Cashier 
in place of Henry T. Strong. 


MAINE. 


Belton tations Savings Bank; Wil- 
mer J. Dorman, Treas., in pl 
William H. Quimby. — 
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Portland—Portland Trust Co. and 
Merchants’ National Bank; consol- 
idated under former title. 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore—Maryland National Bank; 
J. A. McKellip, Cashier, resigned. 
Westminster—First National Bank; 
Samuel Roop, Pres. in place of John 
L. Reifsnider, deceased; Jacob J. 
Weaver, Jr., Vice-Pres. in place of 

Samuel Roop. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston—Mount Vernon National 
Bank; John H. Allen, Pres. in pl 
of H. L. Hull. 

Greenfield—Franklin Savings Institu- 
tion; Henry F. Nash, President in 
place of William Henry Allen, de- 
ceased. 

Wrentham—National Bank of Wren- 
tham; J. E. Carpenter, Cashier in 
place of F. N. Plimpton. 


MICHIGAN. 


First National Bank; Elias B. Rorick, 
Pres., deceased. 


MINNESOTA. 


Luverne—First National Bank; 
iam Jacobson, Pres., deceased. 

Stewartville—First National Bank; C. 
E. Fawcett, Asst. Cashier. 


MISSOURI. 


Butler—Farmer’s Bank of Bates 
County; W. F. Duvall, Cashie: 
place of Geo. W. Newberry. 

Cape Girardeau—First National Bank; 
H. J. Coerver, Asst. Cashier in place 
of Thomas M. Williams. 

Kansas City—National Bank of Com- 
merce; W. H. Glaskin and P. F. Cov- 
ington, Asst. Cashiers. 

Rolla—National Bank of Rolla; L. 
Parker, Vice-Pres. in place of L. H. 
Thompson. 

St. Louis—Washington National Bank; 
James Wilson, Pres. in place of 
David Rosenstreter; Isaac A. 
Hedges, Vice-Pres.; Pope Sturgeon, 
Cashier in place of W. Frank Street. 


NEBRASKA. 


Chadron—First National Bank; C. F. 
Coffee, Pres. in place of E. C. Harris; 
F. W. Clarke, Vice-Pres. in place of 
Cc. F. Coffee. 

Hastings—German National Bank; J. 
P. A. Black, Pres. in place of C. H. 
Dietrich; Henry Siekmann, Vice- 
Pres. in place of Jacob Bernhard. 

Holdrege—City National Bank; F. A. 
Dean, Asst. Cashier. 

Osceola—First National Bank; N. L. 
Nelson, Asst. Cashier. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Lancaster—Lancaster National Bank; 
W. H. McCarten, Cashier in place of 
F. D. Hutchings, deceased. : 
Somersworth—First National Bank; 
William S. Tibbets, Pres. in place of 
S. Augustus Seavey. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Paterson—Silk City Safe Deposit & 
Trust Co.; William H. Belcher, Vice- 
Pres., resigned. 


NEW YORK. 


Albany—Albany Savings Bank; Ben- 
jamin W. Johnson, Treas. in place 
of Theodore Townsend, deceased. 


Will- 
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Brooklyn—Merchants’ Bank; consoli- 
dated with Union Bank and will be 
known as Merchants’ Branch of 
Union Bank. 

Franklinville—Union National Bank; 
F. C. Fay, Cashier in place of J. X. 
Williams. 

Tlion—llion National Bank; John 
Hoefler, Vice-Pres., deceased. 

Long Island City—Long Island City 
Savings Bank; Hugh M. Thomas, 
Vice-Pres., deceased. 

New York—Market & Fulton National 
Bank; R. A. Parker, Vice-Pres. 

Oswego—First National Bank; J. W. 
Dp. Chase, Vice-Pres., deceased. 

Plattsburgh—City National Bank; C. 
f. Inman, Cashier in place of H. G. 
Baker. 

Port Jervis—National Bank of Port 
Jervis; Francis Marvin, Vice-Pres., 
deceased. 

Stapleton—Richmond Borough Nation- 
al Bank; Wm. K. Swartz, Cashier in 
place of T. F. Brinsmaid. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Charlotte—Merchants & Farmers’ 
National Bank; W. C. Wilkinson, 
Cashier in place of Charles N. 
Evans, resigned. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Enderlin—First National Bank; Geo. 
S. Matteson, Cashier in place of H. 
E. Blair. 

OHIO. 


Bedford—Cleveland Trust Co.; C. J. 
Wheeler, Manager in place of F. S. 
Lamson, deceased. 

Chillicothe—First National Bank; Ed- 
ward R. McKee, Vice-Pres. 

Coshocton—Commercial National 
Bank; Robert B. Caldwell, Cashier 
in place of Henry C. Herbig. 

Portage—Munn Bank; G. F. Munn, de- 
ceased. 

Tifin—City National Bank; T. A. 
Miller, Second Vice-Pres.; E. E. 
Hershberger, Cashier in place of T. 
A. Miller. 

Toledo—Holcomb National Bank; title 
changed to National Bank of Toledo. 

Warren—Western Reserve National 
Bank; S. W. Park, Pres. in place of 
Albert Wheeler; Chas, Fillius, Vice- 
Pres. in place of S. W. Park. 


OKLAHOMA, 


Kingfisher—Farmers’ National Bank; 
M. S. Runyan, Cashier. 

Okeene—Farmers & Merchants’ Bank; 
Cyrus Houser, Pres.; David Schmidt, 
Vice-Pres.; J. H. Seybert, Cashier; 
Dora Hamilton, Asst. Cashier. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Berwyn—Berwyn National Bank; Wm. 
H. Fritz, Vice-Pres. in place of W. 
H. Walker. 

Boswell—First National Bank; H. L. 
a icker, Cashier in place of J. K. 

ite. 

Chambersburg—National Bank of 
Chambersburg; no Pres, in place of 

_5. M. Linn, deceased. 

Freeport—Farmers’ National Bank; F. 
K. Weaver, Cashier in place of D. 
H. Core. 

Hickory—Farmers’ National Bank; 
W. F. Caldwell, Vice-Pres. in place 
_of James Caldwell, deceased. 

Knox —Clarion County National Bank; 
G. E. Gibson, Cashier. 
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New Castle—National Bank of Law- 
rence County; William Patterson, 
Pres., deceased. 

Pottstown—tTri-County Banking Co.; 
John D. Stauffer, Cashier in place 
of J. W. Grater. 

Tamaqua—First National Bank; W. 
Harry Johns, Asst. Cashier. 

Tarentum—People’s National Bank; 
John P. Crawford, Cashier in place 
of Thomas W. Pomeroy; no Asst. 
—- in place of John P. Craw- 
ord. 

Turtle Creek—First National Bank; 
P. W. Boli, Vice-Pres. 

Watsontown—Farmers’ 
Bank; Hiram Dunkel, 
ceased. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Gaffney—National Bank of Gaffney; 
J. A. Carroll, Vice-Pres. in place 
of J. G. Wardlaw. 


TENNESSEE. 


Columbia—Maury National Bank; W. 
P. Ridley, Vice-Pres. in place of W. 
M. Cheairs. 

Memphis—Memphis National Bank; 
Felix T. Pope, Pres. in place of 
G. W. Macrae; E. B. McHenry, Vice- 
Pres., in place of H. M. Neely; Wm. 
H. Kyle, Cashier in place of E. B. 
McHenry; no Asst. Cashier in place 
of E. L. Menager.—Memphis Nation- 
al Bank and American Bank & Trust 
Co.; reported absorbed by Mer- 
chants’ Trust Co. 


TEXAS. 


Austin—City National Bank; absorbed 
by Austin National Bank. 
Cleburne—Citizens’ National Bank; 
sold out to National Bank of 

Cleburne. 

Jefferson—Rogers National Bank; H. 
A. Spellings, Cashier in place of 
B. F. Rogers. 

Houston—South Texas National Bank; 
Maurice McAshan, Second Asst. 
Cashier. 

Lockhart—Lockhart National Bank; 
Geo. W. Baker, Cashier in place of 
B. H. Walker; E. E. Shropshire, 
Asst. Cashier in place of Geo. W. 
Baker. 

Mesquite—First National Bank; no 
Vice-Pres. in place of L. S. Darling, 
deceased. 

Moulton—W. L. Tooley & Co.; J. Y. 
Hicks, senior member, deceased. 
Rusk—First National Bank; A. H. 
McCord, Vice-Pres. in place of B. 

Miller, deceased. 

Throckmorton—First National Bank; 
B. F. Reynolds, Cashier in place of 
W. R. King. 


National 
Cashier, de- 


UTAH. 


Nephi—First National Bank; Eugene 
Giles, Asst. Cashier, resigned, 

Park City—First National Bank; 
Eugene Giles, Asst. Cashier in place 
of Charles Heath. 


VERMONT. 
Montpelier—First National 
capital reduced to $200,000. 
VIRGINIA. 


Pocahontas—First National Bank; A. 
St. Clair, Vice-Pres. 


Bank; 
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WASHINGTON. 

Colfax—Colfax National Bank; Edwin 
T. Coman, Vice-Pres. in place of 
Aaron Kuhn. 

Port Townsend—First National Bank: 
N. H. Latimer, Pres. in place of 
Henry Landes; W. W. Felger, Vice- 
Pres. in place of N. D. Hill; H. D. 
Hopkins, Cashier in place of R. C. 
Hill. 


WISCONSIN. 
Oshkosh—National Union Bank: J. R, 
Morgan, Vice-Pres. in place of R. T, 
Morgan, deceased. 


HAWAII. 


Honolulu—First National Bank 
Hawaii; L. L. Peck, Cashier in p! 
of W. G. Cooper. 


BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 


COLORADO. 


Canon City—Canon City Savings 
Bank; assigned to Lafe Combs, Aug- 
ust 7. 

Denver—Denver Savings Bank; in 
hands of Receiver.—Western Bank; 
assigned to Henry M. Beatty, Aug- 
ust 9. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Valley National Bank; in 

liquidation August 12; 

with Seymour Trust 


Seymour 
voluntary 
consolidated 
Co. 

INDIANA. 


Denver—Bank of Denver. 

Fort Wayne—White National Bank; 
in voluntary liquidation August 26; 
consolidated with First National 
Bank. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 


South McAlester—Union Exchange 
Bank. 


KENTUCKY. 


in voluntary liquidation Augu: 
consolidated with Paintsville 
tional Bank. 

West Liberty—Bank of West Lib: 


OHIO. 


Barberton—American National B 
in voluntary liquidation Augus 
consolidated with Barberton 5S 
ings Bank Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Lebanon—Farmers’ National Bank 
voluntary liquidation Septemb: 
absorbed by Farmers’ Saving 
Trust Co. 
TEXAS. 


Crowell—First National Bank; 
voluntary liquidation August 1. 

Dallas—Texas National Bank; in vol- 
untary liquidation July 31; absorbe 
by the American Exchange Nativna! 
Bank. 

Fort Worth—Bank of Commerce. 

Waxahachie—First National Bank 


Louisville—Western National Bank; 
in hands of Receiver, August 21. 
Paintsville—Citizens’ National Bank; 


voluntary liquidation August 3; 
solidated with Citizens’ Nati 
Bank. 


QUALITIES CONDUCIVE To Success.—In an informal talk recently before 
the New York University School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, Jacob 


H. Schiff, the well-known New York city banker, said: “I am a simple man 
of affairs and shall speak to you of some of the facts and qualities which 
make for success in life. I shall speak, first, of moral character. You young 
men who start in business life, do not forget that the highest success a 
man can achieve is to be right, always right, always just. Never suffer an 
injustice. Never accept the smallest success if it is to be achieved by doing 
wrong. Your conscience must lead you, and if you will allow it to judge 
for you, you will do right and maintain a clear conscience. Always con- 
sider your word once given as something sacred; never violate a promise 
made; it is the only way to achieve lasting success and satisfaction.” 


Tue MANUAL OF Statistics, 1905. The twenty-seventh annual issue of 
this standard publication has just appeared, and, as in the past, presents in 
the fullest but at the same time the most compact form, information in 
regard to railroad and industrial corporations, quotations for securities in 
the New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia and other markets, and com- 
plete statistics relative to cotton and grain, together with a compreheisive 
directory of banks at leading cities. The work in short, affords in one con- 
venient volume all the information constantly demanded by those inter- 
ested in the financial markets and fulfills its purpose of serving as tlie 
standard reference book of its kind. The volume is brought up to date in 
every respect and is distinguished by its accurate and handsome typography, 
which adds greatly to its usefulness. Price, $5. The Manual of Statistics 
Company, 25 West Broadway, New York. 
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A REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 


New York, September 4, 1905. 

Tue PEACE CONFERENCE AT PortsMoutTH, N. H. was the governing in- 
fluence of the month, at least to the extent of commanding general atten- 
tion. The outcome was a universal surprise. The envoys from Japan 
and Russia first met on August 5, and the first meeting of the Conference 
was held on the 9th. The following day Japan presented her terms, and 
on the 12th Russia made her reply. The terms were discussed until the 
18th, when a deadlock occurred and an adjournment was taken for a week. 
President Roosevelt urged a compromise, and on August 29 the announce- 
ment came that an agreement had been reached. 

It is not easy to trace any relation between the Peace Conference and 
the course of the stock market. During most of the time there was little 
hope that the Conference would end in peace, yet the stock market ad- 
vanced with only an occasional setback. As soon, however, as the favor- 
able result of the Conference was known there came a decline in the stock 
market. In Wall Street it is the unexpected that happens, and it is not 
unusual for the stock market to decline on good news or to advance on 
bad news. 

As regards the general situation there is no doubt that the sentiment 
for some time has been bullish. This sentiment has carried the prices of 
many securities to a level higher than would have been conceived possible 
a few years ago. Reading last month touched 125%, and not very long 
ago was considered dear at 30. Union Pacific, once in a Receiver’s hands, 
sold at 188%. Lackawanna, which sold at 230 two years ago, touched 470 
last month, and Jersey Central and Delaware and Hudson, which once were 
considered high-priced at 150, sold at 220 and 225 respectively. Some seventy- 
five stocks dealt in at the New York Stock Exchange are quoted at above 
par. There was scarcely a baker’s dozen back in 1896. 

It is difficult to make any comparison of present prices with those rul- 
ing at other periods without finding the query presenting itself, “Are prices 
too high?” Comparatively they seem so, yet men of the widest knowledge 
and most practical experience speak most hopefully of the conditions that 
affect the value of securities. The evidences of good times seem to abound 
in every direction. The enormous increase in real estate values here in 
New York, the advance in rents and the scarcity of apartments for rent, 
are a near-by evidence of the situation. 

While the iron trade has shown more contraction in production recently, 
still the reports of increased orders for iron and steel products, for part 
of which the railroads are responsible, give promise of greater activity 
in the future. 

If good crops are an assurance of prosperity the August report of the 
Department of Agriculture is a guarantee of another prosperous year. The 
condition of all the grain crops on August 1 was better than on the cor- 
responding date a year ago and there is promise of very large yield of each 
cereal. Wheat this year, it is estimated, will aggregate 709,000,000 bushels, 
a total exceeded only once, in 1901. Corn promises to be a record crop, 
being estimated at 2,698,000,000 bushels. Oats will approximate 949,000,000 
bushels, which exceeds every other year excepting 1902. The estimate for 
barley is 141,000,000 bushels, beating the record made in 1904 by 1,500,000 
bushels. Rye will aggregate almost 31,000,000 bushels, falling below only 
the two years 1891 and 1902. 

In the table below are shown the nine years highest records for wheat, 
corn and oats with the estimated yield this year. 
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Of the ten largest wheat crops all except one, 1891, were in the last 
ten years, while six of the largest corn crops, including 1905, were harvested 
in the last seven years, and seven of the largest oat crops in the last 
seven years. 

It is not always the size of the crop, however, that makes for the pros 
perity of the grain-producer or of the country. Much depends upon pric« 
Until last year the average farm price of wheat on December 1 was about 
sixty cents a bushel for six years. It went above ninety-two cents in 19)! 
Corn averaged above forty cents in the last three years, was sixty cents 
in 1901 and ranged from twenty to thirty-five cents in the previous six 
years. It has frequently happened that a large crop has yielded the pro- 
ducer less than a small crop, but this has been true more frequently of 
corn than of wheat. In the following table the production of wheat, total 
farm value and value per bushel on December 1 for various years, compar- 
ing large and small crops, are shown: 

WHEAT. 


Bushels Farm value, Value per 
produced. Dee. 1. bushel, pe 


308,102,700 $265,881,167 
278,697,238 
474,201,850) 
456,880,427 
445.602, 125 


213,171,381 

392,770,320 

328,525,177 

467.350, 156 

t 510,489,874 
In only one instance is the average price of wheat for a small crop seen 
to have been less than for the large crop which preceded it. The big crop 
of 1891 commanded 93.9 cents a bushel, while the small crop of two years 
later averaged only 53.8 cents, a decline of thirty cents a bushel. The loss 
to the wheat-grower aggregated $300,000,000. The difference in price has 
rarely been sufficient to make the aggregate value of a small wheat crop 
exceed that of a large crop. As regards corn the same is not true. Here 
it is frequently the case that the producers get more for a small crop than 
for a large crop. The following table compares the production, value and 

price of large and small corn crops. 
CORN. 


Bushels Farm value, Value per 
produced, Lee. 1. bushel, Dec. 1 
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In the case of corn the price seems to have been influenced by the 
amount produced without a single variation. The 1896 crop exceeded that 
of 1894 by more than 1,000,000,000 bushels, yet its aggregate value was $63,- 
000,000 smaller. In 1901 the yield of corn was nearly 600,000,000 bushels 
less than in 1900, yet the value was $170,000,000 greater. 

The railroads of course have the assurance of a large traffic whether 
grain is high or low in price, when the supply is large. Whether the rail- 
roads will profit by the increased traffic depends upon what they charge for 
the haul. The Great Northern caused considerable surprise by announcing 
last month a reduction in grain rates, which has been figured to be a gift 
to the farmer of $2,000,000 to $3,000,000. There has been some talk about 
philanthropy being at the bottom of it all, but railroads are not usually 
operated with that sort of motive power. Railroad rate-cutting happens 
very frequently when no substantial reason for it appears to the outsider, 
and railroads only too often have thrown away profits that were just ready 
to drop into their laps. If the enormous crops of 1905 are only to be an 
incentive to rate wars among the railroads, it is not easy to see where 
prosperity and investors will connect. While the railroads are now re- 
porting increases in earnings as compared with a year ago, it should be 
remembered that the earnings in the first half of 1904 were smaller than 
in the previous year. In the first six months gross earnings showed a 
loss from 1903 of $13,000,000 and net earnings a loss of $25,000,000. The 
gross earnings for the corresponding period of this year show a gain over 
1904 of $57,000,000 and net earnings a gain of less than $19,000,000. These 
results are far from assuring to stockholders looking for increased divi- 
dends. The fact is that on $200,000,000 less gross earnings four years ago 
the railroads were earning net about as much as they are now. In the 
table following are shown the gross and net earnings of some of the prin- 
cipal railroad systems in the first six months of the years 1903 and 1905. 
The changes in the two years are of considerable significance. 





| 
GROSS EARNINGS. NET EARNINGS. 


SIX MONTHS ENDED 
JUNE 30. 


1903. 1905. | Increase. 


1905, Decrease. 
| = 
9, $1,603,605 
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* Decrease. + Increase, 


Of the thirteen railroads named all except two show gains in gross earn- 
ings in the first half of 1905 as compared with two years ago, while only 
three show a gain in net earnings. Since the gross earnings of the rail- 
roads began to increase several years ago there has been a very large ad- 
vance in the cost of operation. Railroad employees are commanding higher 
wages while material used in every kind of construction has increased in 
cost. It may well be doubted whether the railroads are receiving their 
just share of the profits which prosperity has created, in spite of the in- 
dividual examples of great increase of wealth to be found among the railroads. 

Cotton has commanded no little attention in the past month. During 
the greater part of the month there has been an upward movement in the 
price which, however, seems to have inspired a selling movement toward 
the end of the month. Much anxiety is felt regarding the coming report 
of the Government on the condition of the crop. The most impartial esti- 
mates of the new crop seem to make 10,500,000 bales as the reasonable 
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yield to be expected. The final figures on the crop of 1904-05 show 13,654,000 
bales to have been marketed, and the total crop approximated 14,000,000 
bales. The previous high record was 11,274,000 bales in 1899. Should the 
new crop fall to 10,000,000 bales the total for the two years will exceed 
by 1,500,000 bales the largest total for any previous two years. 

THE MoNEY MARKET.—The local money market was affected by the expected 
demand for money to move the crops and also by the increase in activity in 
Stock Exchange dealings. Rates for call and time money have advanced 
since August 1. At the close of the month call money ruled at 2 @ 3 per 
cent., averaging about 21%, per cent. Banks and trust companies loaned at 
2% per cent. as the minimum. Time money on Stock Exchange collatera! is 
quoted at 3144 @ 3% per cent. for 60 days, 3% @ 3% per cent. for 90 days, 
and 4 @ 4% per cent. for 4 to 6 months on good “mixed collateral. For 
commercial paper the rates are 44%, @ 4% per cent. for 60 to 90 days’ en- 
dorsed bills receivable, 44% @ 4% per cent. for first-class 4 to 6 months’ 
single names, and 5 @ 51% per cent. for good paper having the same lenezth 
of time to run. 

Money Rates in NEw York City. 


| Apr.1. May.1.| Junei.) July 1. Aug. : 1. | Sept 





| Per cent. Per cent. | Per cent. Percent. Per cent, Per ‘ 

Call loans, bankers’ balances........ | 34—4% | 24-84 | 2144—4 3-6 134-2 
Call loans, banks and trust compa- 

DL sccctndncsenkukensaeenaesaseanie 3K— 3 — | 24— 2— 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 30 to 60 

i cetnuckoesiianpennenscedaannie 344— % | 34—- 234—38 234 - 234-3 
Brokers? loans on collateral, 90 days | ’ 

34— 3% | 84— | 3 —3%4 | 4/3 —% 
! 


Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to7 


MINE siecun canta: ancinmasanae Vuiiin B4— 3% | 84— 3% | 344— 14 | 84-4 | 334-4 
Commercial paper, endorsed bills | | 

receivable, 60 to 90 days 334-414 | 334-4 | 334-4 | 38%-4 4 —% 
Commercial paper prime sing'e | 

names, 4 to 6 months, | 4 —44g| 4 —4% | 334-4 34-44 4-4 
Commercial paper, good si | 

names, 4 to 6 months. 5 446-5 44-5 444-5 44-5 





| 
' 





NEW You rey BANKS. nitions the first week of Anguat there has been 
a steady reduction in the deposits and reserves of the clearing-house banks. 


NEw York City BaNnks—CONDITION AT CLOSE oF EAcH WEEK 





Legal Surplus | Circula- 


Loans. | Specie. tenders. | Deposits. | Reserve. tion. Clearii 





Aug. 5... $1,146, 163,71 00 $222,104,300 | $89.340,800 31, 197,126,300 $12. 163, 525 | $49,490,300 $1,585,615.500 
12...) 1,139,891,400) 221,391,000 | 88,120,600 1,186,659,200 | 12,846,800 | 50,46 485,500 1,365,940, 700 
19.22) 15146,101,500) 221, 194,800 85,298, 700 675 | 51,592,100 1,631,644, 700 
* 26...) 1,144,607,900 219,450,300 | 84,799,000 7 52°310,200 1,574,202,000 
Sept. 2...) 1,136,920,800) 213, 787,200 | 83,358,600 } é 5 | 53,095,500 1,660,177 





DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 





1903, 1904, 1905. 





MONTH. 
Surplus 


Surplus Deposits. Reserv 


Reserve. 


January $10,193,850 ; 50 |$1,104,049,100| $13,653,425 

February.. 900 +880,775 25,129, 1,189/828,600 26,979.50 

March é ay 920,400 14,6 rr i 
5,2 4 5 


,181 


Deposits, iurplus Deposits. 





913, 081, "300 
903; 719.800 
908,864,500 55,989,600 
920,123,900 677 2 57,375,400 | 
897,214,400 19, me 425 | 
November....| 885,616.600 ® 34,2 
December.....| 841,552,000 














Deposits reached the highest amount, $1,224,206,600, on September 17, 1904; loans, $1, 148.- 
163,700 on August 5, 1905, and the surplus reserve $111,623,000 on Feb. 3, 1894. 
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The deposits were reduced $30,000,000 since August 5 and loans only about 
$9,000,000. Compared with the close of July specie reserves have fallen 
off $11,000,000 and legal tenders $7,000,000, making the loss in reserve $18,- 
000,000. The surplus reserve has fallen from $15,300,000 to less than $5,- 
500,00 and is now lower than at any previous time since November, 1903, 
except on March 18 last. A year ago the surplus exceeded $57,000,000. The 
banks hold $54,000,000 less cash than they did at the beginning of Sep- 
tember last year. The deposits are $50,000,000 less than at that time while 
loans shows an increase of nearly $20,000,000. On August 5 loans reached 
the highest point ever touched. 


Non-MEMBER BANKS—NEW YORK CLEARING-HOUSE. 


] 


Deposit | Deposit in 
with {lear~ other N.Y. 
“—_ ~~ €| banks. 





| Legal ten- 
der and 
bank notes. 


Surplus 


Loans and | Deposits. — 


Specie, 
Investments. | p 


DATES. 


$14,753,600 
14,685,700 
14,144,500 
15,339,500 
13,907,200 | 


$5,655,900 | 
5,766,900 | 
5,532,200 | 
5,560,300 | 
5,616,400 | 


$123,189,800 $139,205,100 
123,999,800 | 138,796.700 
124,157,300 137,524,700 
124,174,700 | 139,266,400 
123,946,200 | 137,735,100 


7,225,300 

6.534, 900 
6,945,700 
6,588,000 
6,693,600 


$9, 008,600 | 
8,515,700 | 
7,690, 906 | 
8,166,100 | 
8,083, LOO 


$1,842,125 
804,025 
*67,875 
837,300 
*133,475 





* Deficit. 


Boston BANKS. 


Legal 
Tenders. 


$7,058,000 
6,895,000 
6,659,000 
6,738,000 
6,617,000 





DATES. Loans. Deposits. Specie. Circulation.| Clearings. 
| 


37,707,000 
7,753,000 
7,793,000 
7,726,000 





$223,052,000 
223,645,000 
222,088,000 
223,075,000 
217,737,000 


FF Mi. ccccve $193,034,000 
Aug. 5 atin 2, 000 


$131,438,400 
144,969,000 
131,147,700 
130,249,000 
114,488,700 


$18,453,000 
| 16,913,000 
16,588,000 
| 17,327,000 


142,852,000 | 17:3723000 





PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 


Lawful Money 
Reserve. 


Clearings. 


Loans. 


DATES. Deposits. Circulation. | 








Wovccccevccccccccee | $220, 895,000 | | $263, 566,000 | 

‘ 262,307,000 
261,082,000 
264,784,000 | 
264,346,000 





$67,597,000 
66,890,000 
67,129,000 
69,897,000 ; | 
70,017,000 | 


$121,011,925 
132,609,500 
110,355,300 
133,723,900 
129,885,800 








ForEIGN ExcHANGE.—Rates for sterling 


exchange fluctuated upward and 


downward during the month. At times bills against purchases of American 


securities for European account came upon the market. 


however, the demand for bills for transf 
manifested itself. 
were a month ago. 


As rates declined, 
er of Japanese funds to London 


At the close of the month rates were lower than they 


RATES FOR STERLING AT CLOSE OF Each WEEK 





BANKERS’ STERLING. 


6 ] 


WEEK ENDED. 
60 days. 





Aug. 5.. wie 4.8480 @ 4.8490 
«| 4.8480 @ 4.8490 
..| 4.8475 @ 4.8485 
.| 4.8470 @ 4.8480 


ae a 4.8440 @ 4.8450 | 


transfers. 


Documentary 
Sterling, 
60 days. 


Prime 
commercial, 
Long. 


8690 | “4806 @ 4.8406 4.9334, @ 4.8496 
| 4.83% @ 4.84% 

4.8334 @ 4.84% 

6 | 4.8334 @ 4.8434 

4.8334 @ 4.8416 
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ForEIGN ExcHaNnGE—ACTUAL RATES ON OR ABOUT THE First OF Eacu Montz, 





Junel. | Julyl. Aug. 1. Sept. 1, 





Sterling Bankers—60 days .. 4.8435— 14 
a ~ Sight. 4.8614— 3 
ie 6 Cables. 

_ Commercial long 
*“ Docu’ tary for paym’t. 
Paris—Cable transfers 
~ Bankers’ 60 days. 
sl Bankers’ sight... 
Swiss—Bankers’ sight 
Berlin—Bankers’ 60 days. 
vi Bankers’ sight. 1 4, i 

Belgium—Bankers’ sight ’ 5.16%4—17 3 . §.1lik— 

Amsterdam—Bankers’ sight....| 40144— } 405— %4| 40% 18 40144— 

Kronors—Bankers’ sight 2634— } 26t3— {i 8 | 26.80— .82 

Italian lire—sight. 5.1674—171@ | 5.16%— 14 /|5.153,— 5% | 5.155¢— 5.16% - 


Ett ttt 


~ 


4 

96 | $.83%4— 44 

5.16%%— \ 
5.1834~ 
5,16%,— 

5.16%- 4 

94t3— | 
95. — 


LSP eee eee 
SO eee 
irs SR 
a 
‘ 




















ForEIGN BANKS.—The Bank of France gained $7,000,000 gold last month 
and the Bank of Russia $17,000,000 while the other leading banks reduced 
their holdings. The Bank of England lost nearly $7,000,000 but has about 
the same amount as it reported a year ago. 


GOLD AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN BANKS. 








Aug. 1, 1905. Sept. 1, 1905, 


July 1, 1905. 


Gold. Silver. Gold. | Siler. | Gold. 





£36,651,047 
118,844,612 | £44,127,671 
12,367,000 


S238 
33552 


Austria-Hungary..| 47,458,000 
any 14,833,000 
Netherlands 6,793,500 
Nat. Belgium | 3,224,667 

Totals £393,902,107 | £111,372,018) 

Money Rates ABroaD.—There was no change in the posted rate of dis- 
count of any of the principal foreign banks last month. The money mar- 
ket was firmer at London and Berlin and easier at Paris than a month ago. 
The Bank of England rate of discount is unchanged at 2% per cent. Dis- 
counts of 60 to 90 day bills in London at the close of the month were 
2 per cent., against 1% @ 1% per cent. a month ago. The open market 
rate at Paris was 1% per cent., against 144 @ 15 per cent. a month ago, 
and at Berlin and Frankfort 25% @ 2% per cent., against 24% @ 2% per 
cent., a month ago. 


pees: 
BEE 











BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND LONDON MARKETS. 


May 31, 1905.'June 30, 1905.'July 31, 1905. Auy. 21, 1905. 








Circulation (exc. b’k post bilis) £30,678,000 = £29,663,000 
Public deposits eee 11,608,000 | 9,791,000 12,493,000 
Other deposits ed 697. 43,357,000 | 42,471,000 
Government securities. . 18,676,000 





Price of Consols (2% per cents.).......... 
Price of silver per ounce 








Sttver.—There was a sharp advance in the price of silver in August 
which carried it to 28%d. on the 28th. This is higher than it has been in 
the last three years. The closing price was 28d. 
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MontTuiy RANGE oF SILVER IN Lonpon—1903, 1904, 1905. 


1905 5, 





1903. 


1903. | 
Hioh| Low. High 


1904, | 
Low. High! Low. || 


| ots | 2836 | 27 = elk 


a | rate zi | \Septemb*s a Bs 
H ptemb’r wae 

| 25) = | Sor | |October. 
\|Novemb'r 


‘BRS ERR 
be | 2 2654 | |Decemb’r 2 


190%. | 
| 
.| High| Low.| High| Low. 





MONTH. 








January.. 2236 | 21fe | 
February | 22 21% | 
March... 2248 224 | 








FOREIGN AND Domestic CoIN AND BuLLION—QuoTATIONS IN NEW YORK. 


Bid. Asked. | Bid. Asked. 
$4.99 | ° - 55 $15.65 


19.65 
3.90 4.00 
Twenty marks......... inemcnee ‘ 4.80 Mexican dollars 48% 
Twenty-five pesetas....... nena) Mee eas Peruvian soles 45 


Spanish doubloons...... 15.55 | Chilian pesos......... nesieroemeele 45 

Fine gold bars on the first of this month were at par to 4 per cent. premium on the Mint 
value. Bar silver in London, 28d. per ounce. New York market for large commercial sil- 
ver aoe 6054 @ 6244c. Fine silver (Government assay), 6034 @ 62%c. The official price 
was 6046c. 


Mexican doubloons 
Mexican 20 pesos.. 
Ten guilders 


Sovereigns ......seeeeee 
Bank of England notes.. 
Twenty francs ° 


NATIONAL BANK CrIRcULATION.—A further increase of more than $8,000,- 
000 last month brings the volume of bank circulation up to $512,220,367, 
making an increase in the last twelve months of nearly $60,000,000, almost 
one-half of which has been since April 30. About $4,000,000 of two per 
cent. bonds deposited to secure Government deposits were withdrawn last 
month and apparently have been used to secure circulation. More than 
$36,000,000 of these bonds are still held to secure public deposits. 


NATIONAL BANK CrRcULATION. 





Aug. 31, 1905, 


$495,719,806 $5 93,971,395 $512, 220,367 
$2,669,414  471,615.771 478,786,165 
050,392 32,355,624 33,434,202 


12,907,550 14,197,100 14,931,850 
4,091,500 4,394,000 4,124,000 


ane, 1905, June 30, 1905, July3i, 1905. 


Total amount outstanding sosceeees| $488, 321,516 
Circulation based on U.S, bonds........ 

Circulation secured by lawful money.... 

U.S. bonds to secure circulation : 


Funded loan of 1907, 4 per cent 


Four per cents, of 1895 
Three per cents. of 1898. 
Two per cents. of 1900 


Total 


3,374,440 4,257,440 4,465,940 
447,693,450 454,089, 458,676,300 


750 
$468,066,940 | $476,938,290  $482,198,090 








The National banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits : 
4 per cents. of 1907, $8,906,900; 4 per cents. of 1895, $5,394,700: 3 per cents. of 1898, $5,856,300 ; 
2 per cents. of 1939, $36, 579,900; District of Columbia 3.65’s, 1924, $1.332,000;: Hawaiian Islands 
Ser ogi —— Philippine loan, $5,560,000; railroad and other bonds, $2,434, 500; a total of 
‘ 4,¢ 


GOVERNMENT REVENUES AND DISBURSEMENTS.—The receipts of the Govern- 
ment in August were $2,500,000 more than in the same months last year 
and the expenditures were less than $1,000,000 more. This is an improve- 
ment over a year ago of $1,500,000; still there is a deficit for the month of 


Unrtep States TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES. 
August, August, 
1905. 1905. 
$26,181,282 $9,737,592 
19,556,477 yer 

1,900,477 10,042,326 
1,752,673 1,574,407 
14,102,052 
6,129,603 
1,631,114 


Since 
July 1, 1905, 

$25,396,237 
21,618,954 
20,797,451 
3,222,613 
26,203,039 
12,380,635 
5,660,361 


Since 
July 1, 1905. 


$47,771,431 
40,645,112 
8,347,023 


$96,763,566 


*18,515,724 
* Excess expenditures. 


Source. 
Civil and mis..... eocee 


Source. 
Customs 
Internal revenue.... 
Miscellaneous .... nee 


$47,490,432 
*4,660,061 


Public works......... 
| Se 


Excess receipts....... 
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$4,660,000, making for the first two months of the new fiscal year a deficit 
of $18,500,000. Since July 1 the civil and miscellaneous expenses show an 
increase of nearly $2,000,000 as compared with last year and public works 
$2,500,000. War and navy expenditures decreased $6,000,000. 

UnitTep States Pustic Dest.—The net public debt increased nearly $3- 
500,000 in August and is now in excess of $1,005,500,000 of which $895.000,- 
000 is bonded debt bearing interest. The gross debt is $2,286,000,000, of 
which $1,002,000,000 consists of gold and silver certificates and Treasury 
notes offset by an equal amount of cash held in the Treasury. There was 
an increase of nearly $4,000,000 in gold certificates and of $5,500,000 in 
silver certificates last month. 


Unrrep States Pusiic Dest. 


Jan. 11,1905, July1, 1905. Aug. 1, 1905. S 


Interest-bearing debt : _ 5 . _ es 
Loan of March 14, 1900, 2 per cent....... $4 $542,909,950  $542,909,920 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 ” 156;3 50% 156,595,600 156,596,400 
Refunding certiticates, 4 per cent 27,530 27,110 
Loan of 1925, 4 per cent 118, 489,900 118, 489. 300 
Ten-Twenties of 1898, 3 per cent 7,135, 5,36 77.135, 360 77,135,360 


Total interest-bearing debt $295,157.470 $895.158,340 "$895, 158, 720 
Debt on which interest has ceased I 447, 260 1,370,245 1,264,735 
Debt bearing no interest: 
Legal tender and olddemand notes..... 346,734,863 346,734,298 346,734,298 
National bank note redemption acct.. 31,933,951 32,227,102 31,889,869 
Fractional currency 6. 868, 465 6,867,109 6,867, 109 
Total non-interest bearing debt $385, 5 729 ~ $385, 828, 509 $385, 491.2 276 SBR6, 7065 
Total interest and non-interest debt.) 1,282,142,010 | 1,282,357,094 | 1,281,914,731 —1,285,121,03% 
Certificates and notes offset by cash in 
the Treasury : 
Gold certificates. 5g j 517,579,969 518,411,969 22,202, 
Silver ™ ‘ 7 465,265,000 466,150,000 rate : 
} 9,413,000 9,165,000 8.4 
$982,257, 969 $993,726,969 $1,002,! 
Aggresate de debt . 2,274,615,063 | 2.275,641,700 2,286,145. 
in the Treasury : | 


OTrotal cash assets ee» 1,402,124,509 | 1,365.467,439 | 1,3864,449,019 = 1,375.24 
. 1,105,431 ,820 1,072,977, 6 A 084,585,288 = 1,097,615,099 


$296,502,689 | $292,490,322 | $279,865,730 
50,000,000 | ~ 150,000,000 | ~150.000:000 
> 142,490,332 129'865.730 


" $296,592,689 | $292,490,352  $279,865,730 
985,549,321 | 989,866,762  1,002,049.001 


UNITED STATES ForEIGN TrADE.—The exports of merchandise in Jul 
gregated nearly $108,000,000, an increase over July, 1904, of $22,000,000. 
ports were nearly $84,000,000, an increase of $12,000,000. The net exp 


Exports AND IMPoRTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 





| Mencuanvise, 
_ Gold Balance. Silver Bu 


Balance. 


MONTH OF 
Exports. Tmpor rts. 


| 
$100,452, 807 $63,659,692 | Exp., $36,793,115 Imp., si. 990,593 Exp., 
109,452.510 | 738,082,435 | 36,370,075 1.200, 993 
88,790,627 79, 147,874; “* 9,642,753 Exp., 289,918 om 
O18 265 82,187,823 ie 9,625,442 ** ri 486,551 a 
85,223,479 | 71,198,943) ** 14,029,536 Imp., 7.842, 169 2 
107,934,424 | 83,856,714; “* 24,077,710 “ 3,788,844 A 


812,486,551 | 508,078,345 | Exp. 399,408,206 Exp. 5,824,212 Exp.., 

831,305,132 | 506,523.539 | 324,781,593 ** 12,362,263 : 

726,986.790 | 535,490,016; ** 191,496,774“ 13,378,811 

789,465,174 594,932,332; “ 194,582,842, ** 21,846,788 | 
758,949,576 | 579,531,496 | ‘* 179,418,080 ** 12,843,498 

848, 908,447 | 673,798,148) ** 175,105,299 ** 19,433,293 
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were $24,000,000 the largest reported for July since 1901. The export move- 
ment this year is conforming pretty closely to the movement of 1901 in 
which year the monthly exports at no time fell below $100,000,000. So far 
this year the lowest month’s record has been $106,000,000 in February, and 
not since August, 1904, has the amount fallen below $100,000,000. July was 
the low month for exports in 1902 and 1904, when they fell to $88,000,000 
and $85,000,000 respectively. In 1903 August was the low month with $89,- 
000,000. There were net imports of gold in July of nearly $3,800,000. 

MoNEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES.—Nearly $17,000,000 was 
added to the volume of money in circulation last month, causing an increase 
in the circulation per capita from $31.29 to $31.40. Silver dollars increased 
$2,000,000, silver certificates $6,000,000, subsidiary silver $1,400,000, United 
States notes $2,000,000 and National bank notes $5,000,000. 


Money IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


| Jan. 1, 1905. | July 1, 1905. Aug. 1, 1905. | Sept 1, 1905. 


Gole 1 coin. . $649,548,528 | $655,976.787 $65 0,616,480 | $653,003,548 

‘ 80,039,395 73,680,659 73,586,828 | 75,581,915 

102'891:327 | 100:748:573 —101.487°759 | 102°820,021 

8. ‘ 466,739.689 487,661,449 493, 437,879 491,335,239 

Silver certificates ieee belenaling 468,017,227 456,142,715 518.95 464,339,041 

Treasury notes, Act July 14, 1890......... 10,940,054 9 "B42 41 12 5 8,920,253 

United States nOtes.......scccccecccceees «| 342,287,627 332, 691,311 5 838,589,111 

National bank notes 449,157,278 480, 472,336 486, 784 884; 492,119,926 

$2,569,621, 125 | 2.596, 716, 471 $2,604, 902,301 | $2.62 21 659,054 

Population of United States............. 82,562,000 83,259,000 83,259,000 83,493,000 
Circulation per CAPItA.....ccccesccccccces $31.12 | $31.19 $31.29 | $31.40 

| 


SupPLY OF MONEY IN THE UNITED STatTes.—The stock of money in the 
country increased $19,600,000 in August, nearly $11,400,000 being gold and 
$8,200,000 National bank notes. The stock of silver dollars now remains 
stationary at $568,204,217 and legal tender notes at $346,681,016. 


SupPLy OF MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Jan. 1, 1906. July 1, 1905. Aug. 1, 1905. Sept. 1, 1905, 


Gold coin and bullion .............see06 . $1,345,952,535 $1,360,278,787 $1,368, 427,343 $1,379,804,314 

Silver dollars....... ena "567,795,889 568 204,217 568,204,217 68,204,217 

Silver bullion if 

Subsidiary silver 112,171,494 114,200,403 114,507,936 114,484,171 
United States notes. 346,681,016 346,681,016 346,681,016 346,681,016 
vati 464,794,156 495,719,806 503,971,395 512,220,367 


$2,839,103.169 $2,885,079.229 |$2,901,791,907 $2,921,394,085 
i 





MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY.—Although there was a deficit 
of nearly $5,000,000 reported by the Treasurer for July, the actual net cash 
on hand increased nearly $3,000,000. The Treasury gained about $11,000,000 
net gold and nearly $3,000,000 National bank notes. It lost $9,000,000 silver 
and $2,000,000 United States notes. 


MoneEY IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 


| Jan. 11,1905, July 1, 1905. Aug. 1, 1905, Sept. 1, 1906, 

Gold coin and bullion $696.404,007 $704,297,000 $717,810,763 $726,800,766 

a er dollars 487,756,494 494,523,558 494,617,319 492,622,302 
1,708,079 

9,280,167 138,451,530 11,664,150 

4,398,389 13,989,705 § ree 13,141,905 

15,636,878 15,247,470 # 20,100,441 


$1,215,179,014 $1,241,509,263 $1,257,970,011 $1,264,329,564 
945,696,970 953,146,505 961,080,405 964,594,533 
$200,482,044 | $288,362,758 $296,889,606 $299,735.03] 








ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND 
QUOTATIONS. 


The following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 
at the New York Stock Exchange in the month of August, and the highest and lowest dur. 
ing the year 1905, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prices in 1904: 








YEAR 1904... HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1995.) AUGUST, 1{ 





High. Low. Highest. ' Lowest. |Fligh. Low. Clos 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.) 894% 64 938¢—Mar. 9| 775g—May 22| 913g 8614 
' preferred.... 10444 8754 1053¢—Aug. 31) 99 —Jan. 2 | 1058, 1021, 


Baltimore & Ohio. sooo) 10534 72 117 —Aug. 14 | 1004%—Jan. 17 111% 
Baltimore & Ohio, pref........ 7 100 —Aug. 10 | 9554—Jan. | 100 97 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit....... 70% 734—July 13| 56%—May 23| 7154 68%, 


Canadian Pacific......... 13594 10 16554—Aug. £0 | 13034—Jan. | 16554 15446 
Canada Southern........ 744%—Aug. 14) 6744—Jan. 11| 74% 634 
Central of New Jersey 19434 1 a4 22) —Aug. 10 | 1290 —May 28 | 220 20216 
Ches. & Ohio... 51-2844 6014—Mar. 21| 454—May 22| 58% 54 


Chicago & Alton 4444—Mar. 15| 31 —May 22) 423% 35% 
’ preferred 14 Aes. | 774—June 26 | 8034 
Chicago, Great Western 26144 12% 254—Mar. 16| 174%—May 20 
Chic. “s Milwaukee & St. Paul.. 1776 13874 18744—Apr. 17 | 16844—May } 179 
referred 185% 173 =19244—Apr. 17 | 182%—Jan. 186 
Chicago Northwestern...... aoe 161% 249 —Jan. 81.| 19044—June | 224: 2 
P wnee mey 207 «= 2654%—Feb. 1 | Bt —Jan. 
Chicago erminal Transfer.. 0M 54% 20 —June 28| 734- Jan. 
. preferred coseee 27% 11% 42%—July 5| 174%—Jan. 
Clev., Cin., Chic. & St. Louis.., 933g 684g 111 —Mar. 21 
Col. Fuel & Iron CBiscccce wees 5836 254¢, 59 —Mar. 24) 
Colorado Southern 243g 134% 30%-Apr. 26 | 
. lst preferred 638 = 48 6444—Feb. 10 
. referred 374% 17% 4434—Aug. 29 
Consolidated Gas Co..... eooee| 220 185 | 214 —Mar. 13 | 


Delaware & Hud. Canal Co.... 1904 149 =. 225 —Aug. 22 | 178144—May 
Delaware, Lack. & Western... = sc td 470 —Aug. 11 | 3385 —Jan. 
Denver & Rio Grande 3644—Mar. 14) 274—June 
» preferred 91 —Mar. 15| 8314—May 
Detrott6outhera tr. ctfs.... % 11%—July 1 8 —June 
preferred tr. ctfs.. 33% $ —June 16 | 39 —July 22 
Duluth So. § . & Atl., pref 28: —Jan. 21; 21 —May 
539 Aug. 29| 3744¢—May 
854g—Aug, 15) 744%—May 
. ed 183g—Aug. 24| 554o—Jan. 
Evansville & Terre Haute.... S 76 —Aug. 63 —July 
Express Adams.............0. 220 «250 —Feb. 236 —Jan. 2 245 
” American . 246 —Feb. 20944—Jan. 230 
. agg emg ‘ 134 —Feb. 120 —Jan. 125 
. Wells, Fargo.... ‘ = —Feb. | 2385 —Jan. 23934 
Hocking Valley....... ma x —Mar. | 865¢—Jan. 94 92 
*  preferred.. ‘ 96% — Mar. 90 —Jan. 9146 
Illinois Central....... ‘ 18034—Aug. 15234—Jan. 25 | 18084 17044 
Iowa Central........ " 4 32 —Feb. | | 75% 
» preferred ....... 934 32 | 5844—Aug. 14) 53 
Kansas City Southern ; 34 —Feb. | 2244—May 
. preferred... . 56% 31 70 —Feb. 4 52 —Jan. 3) 5 
Kans. CityFt.S. & Mem. ia 44 8534—Aug. : 815g4—June 19 | 
Louisville & Nashville........ 15644—Apr. 13444—Jan. 25 
Manhattan consol.... ° 175 —Feb. 161 —May 1} 
Metropolitan securitie: 91 —Mar. | 73 —Jan. 
Metropolitan Street.. F 10434 4 —Aug. 114 —May 
Mexican Central 285g «5 —Mar. | } md 
were oo Lou 4 Aug. 584—J an. 
referred. 964% 80 —Aug. —Jan. 
Minn., 8. B & 8.8. Marie § ora | g0¢ Jan. 
*  preferred..... 16944—Mar. 148 —Jan. 
Missouri, Kan. & Te} 56 "Aus. 30| 24 —May 
’  preferred.. 6514 14 3 —Aug. 25| 5644—May 
Missouri Pacific... -S~. i 
Natl. of Mexico, pref.. 45144 34% —Jan, | 
Mm, 2d preferred., lg 4 i—Jon, | | Lia 
¥. Cent. & Hudson ‘River. 4 % 16734—Mar. se— May 22 
. Chicago & St. Louis.. | 554—Apr. 8 —Jan. 20 
. 2d preferred.........| 7 85 —Apr. “i —May 4 











ACTIVE STOCKS. 


ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUOTATIONS.—Contlinued. 








AUGUST, 1905, 


YEAR 1904.; HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1905. 








“ae Low. Highest. Lowest. Nigh. ‘Low. Closing. 


Y., Ontario & Western..... 
T oefclk & Western......- 
’ preferred 
North American CO.....++++++ 


Pacific Mail..... pabedesdonsnsen 
Peunsy!vania R. R 

People’s Gas & Coke of Chic. 
Pullman Palace Car Co....... 


eading 
. :  Istprefered 
+ 2d preferred.. 
Rock Island 
. preferred. cesneneeees 


st. L. & San Fran. 2d pref.... 
St. Louis & ~~ een 
.  preferred.. 
Southern Pacific Co.. 
Southern Railway.... 
»  preferred..... 


Tennessee Coal & Iron Co.... 

Texas & Pacific 

Toledo, St. Louis & Western.. 
+» preferred 


Union Pacific 
* preferred 


Wabash R. R 
’ 
Western 
Wheeling & Lake Erie 
*» second preferred.... 
Wisconsin Central............ 
a eee 


“INDUSTRIAL” 
Amalgamated Copper........ 
ee or & pooner eee 


American Go. Oil Co.. 

American lce 

American mers.. 

Am. Smelting & ~ spemmaned Co. 
* preferred 

Am. Steel & Foundries........ 
* pre 

American Sugar Ref. Co.. 

Anaconda Copper Mining 


Continental Tobacco Co. pref. 
Corn Products 
" preferred 


Distillers securities 


General Electric Co... 


eeeeeeee 


International er ™ 
’ ——_- 

National Biscuit.. 

National Lead Co... 


Rubber doode' Mtg. 
* preferred. 


U.S. ann Co.. 
refer ved. 
U.8 “nutber Co.. 





64 —Maur. 
8844— Mar. 
96 —Aug. 
107 —Apr. 


4914—Jan. 
148 —Aug. 24 
115%—Apr. 3 
258 —Aug. 


12534—Aug. 2 


y 
BK Jan. 
85 —Jan. 


7344—Mar. 
274a—Jan. 
665g—Apr. 
7234—Feb. 
36%4—Aug. 
100%—Aug. 


10644—A pr. 
41 —Mar. 
4334—Apr. 
65 —Apr. 


1383g¢—Aug. 2 
1015g—Feb. % 


2354—Feb. 
48 —Feb. 2 
954—June 
1934—Mar. 
334g— ug. 
6234—Aug. 


—Apr. 


614%4—Apr. 
12234—Apr. 
131%—Aug. 
128 —Aug. 
1834—Mar. 
6744—Apr. 
14934—Mar. 
130 —Apr. 


13344 — Feb 
2234 Feb. 
79 *—Jan. 


47144—Apr. 
192 —Mar. 


25144—Mar. 
82144—Apr. 
663g—Apr. 
5134—Apr. 


54—Jan. 
ise June 22 | 
55 —Aug. 15) 
11844—Apr. 1 
38144—Apr. 
10554—Aug. 2 


403g—Jan. 
76 —May 
914%4—Feb. 
9744—May 


33 —May 
1314—May 
9744—May 
230 —May 


79 —Jan. 
90 —May 
84 —Jan. 
2434— May 
714%—May 


61 —May 
20 —May 
5544—May 
5734—May 
28 —May 
9 —May 


68 —Jan. 

2934,—Apr. 
3444—May 
§14,—Jan. 


1138 —Jan. 
96 —May 


744—May 
37 —May 
92 —Jan. 
15 —May 
20 —May 
20 —Apr. 2 
45 —Jan. 


7 —Jan. 
31 —May 
9144—Jan. 
2734—July 


4%—Apr. 2 


33. —Jun. 
10334—Jan. 
79%—Jan. 
1114%—Jan. 
6%—July 
3544—June 
1389 —May 
10044—May 


131 —Jan. 
834—June 
40 —Aug. 


347%4—Jan. 
169 —May 
1844—June 
76 —Feb. 


52 —Aug. 
2444—Jan. 


| 84 —May 
| 8% —Feb. 


1 —Jan. 


| 67 —Jan. 


2414—Mar. 


| 9% —Jan. 


10%—May 
‘i 
—Jan 

—Jan. 

Fi a 
—May 





58 
87 


96 
2| 103 


2| 4814 
2 | 148 





107% 


12534 


5246 

845, 
21 

99 


42% 
14216 
103% 
240 


ae 


4 


5444 
8434 
9244 
9y 


45 
14334 
103% 
248 


11614 
bg 
96 
3216 
785g 





RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


LAST SALE, PRICE AND DATE AND HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES AND 
TOTAL SALES FOR THE MONTH. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


Last SALE. AUGUST SALLS. 








NAME. Principal | 4 mount. Paid 
i | Price. “Date. |Hign. Low, Total. 





Ann Arbor Ist g 4’s 7,000,000 Q J | 993g Aug.25, "05 9944 99386 = 26,000 
| 


Atch., Top. & 8S. F. | 
Atch Top & Santa Fe gen g 4’s.1995 | 148,155,000, |4 & O 10444 Aug. 30,705 | sate 10834 393,000 

registered { |A&O 108 July 27,°05 as ar 

ustment, g. 4’s. | 25,616,000 NOV | 99 Auy.24,"05 21,000 

registered { |INOV | 94% Feb. 9.705 a es eee 

stamped 1 2 M&N 96% Aug.31,’05 

serial debenture 4’s— | 

series D 1906 F&A 99 Auyg.15,’04 

F&A 

|JF& A 

F&A 

F&A, 99% Nov. 3,04) 

registered \F&A } 

series G. ] F&A 

registered F&A | 

i F&A 5 


registered 
series L. 


gi 
East. Okie. poo nee 48,1928 
Chic. & St. = ‘Ist 6’s...1915 


| 
| 


10334 Aug. * “2s se 
92. Feb, 15,°04| 
10834 Dec. 1 3. 98 | 
125% Nov. 30,703 | 
1125 Jan. 26,’04 | 
11444 Oct. 18,’04 
93 July 14,04 
| 9734 Oct. 5,04! 


Atlan.Coast LineR.R.Co.1stg.4’s.1952 
f ” registered 7 
Charleston&: Savannah Ist g.7’s.1936 
Savanh —— Ae Ist g. 6's. ory 
| Alabama Midland Ist gtd g. 5’s.1928 
| Seeman & W’n ist gtd.g.4’s.1938 
Sil. SpsOc.& G.RR.&ldg.gtdg.4s.1918 


Corts TT 
B B BB BPR BP ge 


9534 Aug.30,05| 9534 
96 Nov. 7,04) .... 
105% Aug.30,°U5 | 106 
105 Aug.24, 05 | 105 
114 July 7,°05| .... 
924% ‘Aug.24.°05 92% 


Balt. & Ohio prior lien g. 344s. .1925 — 
rf * registered vin t 72,798,000 


“Ez OREPP oS 


. g. 4s m 
| , g 4s. registered } 70,963,000 § 
Pitt J ‘© nt div, Ist. Fee. 1928 | a 
un. iv. 1st g. Ss. 
ana { 11,298,000 
4 Pitt "L. E. e West Va. System 
refunding g4s.... 1941 
« Southw’n div. Ist g.3i4s.1925 | 
* registered 1 
Mononga ela River ist g. g.,5’s 1919 








Ge te & Be we 
oZnooan 


100% Aug.31,’05 | 100% 
92% Aug.31,'05 | 93 
92% June23,’05 

108% July 13,°05 

109 Apr. 25,’05 

119% Mar. 7,04 

100 = June23,"05 | 


1238 July 18,’05 

128 June 6,°02 | LEP 

124 Aug. 9. 05| 124° 124 Pal 

| 12634 Aug.18, "65 | 126% 126% 3,00 
/100 Aug.26, "05 | soll 985¢ | 89,000 


One 
Sew 


Cen. Ohio. Reorg. 1st c. g.414’s, 190¢ 
Ptsbg Clev. & Toledo, Ist g.6’s. .1922 
Pittsburg & Western, Ist g.4’s.. .1917 | 


Buffalo, Roch. & Pitts. g. g. 5’s...1937 | 
Alleghany & Wn. Ist g. gtd 4°8.1998 
Clearfield & Mah. 1st g. g. 5’s....1943 
Rochester & Pittsburg. 1st 6's. .1921 | 

’ cons. Ist 6’s, 1922 


Buff. & Susq. Ist refundg g. ™. 1951 | 
registered 


Gu Gop es Spey 
Pe RKP Ewe weer 
Sa UrPuowm womr 





BOND SALES. 457 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Norg.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 








LAST SALE AUGUST SALES. 


NAME. Principal Amount. Int’st | ae 
Due | | Paid. price, Date. High. Low.| Total. 





10234 Aug.31,05 103% 1024! 22,000 
Canadas Southern Ist int. gtd 5's, 1908 | 14,000,000 | 5 #2 1 34 Aue 25°05 100” 10814 


mortg. 5'S,....ccccccce mond 6,000,000 | juas' is 106 Apr. 18, 04 


» registered 
Central Branch U. Pac. ist g. 4’s.1948 2,500,000;/y & Dp) 94 Jan. 4,°05 
A 119% June 8,’05 


J 
Central R’y ot Conn ia st poe 1945 t 7,000,000 i? aes 
( a g. 5s m M 115 Aug.30,05 | 115 
con. #.5'8, reg.$1,000 & $5,000 { 16,700,600 |S & 107 Junel4,04| .... 4... 
Ist. pref. ine. g. 5’s, 1945 4,000,000 |ocT 1} 98 Aug.30,’05| 99 ¢ 124,000 
2d pref. ine. g. 5’s 7,000,000 |ocT 1, 85% Aug.30,05| 8716 8! 732.000 
3d pref. inc. g. 5’s. 4,000,000 |ocr 1 79 Aug.30,°05 80 j 585,000 
Chat. div. pur. ~~. Bf oa | 2,057,000 | 3 &@&D| 93% July 12,°05| .... .... 
grt eehacetentsha: 840,000/3 & z 104 Feb. 19°04) .... .... | 
Mid. Ga. & Atl. div. g 5s.1947 | 413.000 3 & J 11034 Aug. 1,05 | 11054 1,000 
Mobile div. Ist g. Sis. S....1946 | 1,000,000 |g & g 115% Aug. 3,°05 115% 12 5,000 


| ; " ’ 
Cent. R. & Bkg. Co. of Ga. c. g.5’s, 1987 4,880,000 | M & N| 10834 Aug. 4,°05 | 10834 ‘ 1,000 


Central of New Jersey, gen. 
5’s 





& 
&A 
&N 


12444 Aug.17,’05 | 13444 1é 9,000 


3 ) lg &J 
registered 45,091,000} |"Q" 5" 183% Aug.14.°05 | 133% 133? 1,500 


Am. Dock & Improvm’t Co. 5’s, 1921 4,987,000 |g & J 113) Aug.18,°05 | 113 21 3,000 
{ Lehigh & H. R. gen. gtd g. 5’s..1920 1,062,000 |3 & J : sani. Toiete 
Lehigh & W.-B. Coal con. 5’s...1912 2,691,000 104% Mar. 17,’05 seis 
* con,extended gtd. 46's. 1910 12,175,000; Qm 102 Aug.21,’05 | 102 
N.Y. & Long Branch gen.g. 4’s.1941 1,500,000 M& 8 Salat 


| 

Ches. & Ohio 6's, g., Series A......1908| 2,000,000 /4 & 0 196 May 16,705 

Mortgage gold 6’s 2,000, 0} 109% July 31,°05|_.... 

Ist con. g.5’s 1939 | 25.858.000 N! 1185g Aug.24,°05 11934 
registered 9,898, N 114 pend a0, b- ii” 1008; 
Gen. m. g. 446’S........+. ~ s Aug. 0934 
registered 39,574,000 § 107% June27,05| .... .... 
Craig Val. Ist g. 5’s..... 1940 650,000 | 3 113° Mar. 8°05 Silay» cinta 
(R. & A.d. ) Ist c. g. 4’s, 1989 6,000,000 J 101% Aug.22,°05 | 101% 101% 
2d con. &: 1989 1,000,000 3} CB Jay AA] once cece 
S§ 113% Feb. 17,’05 | 

95% Sept.20,'04 


Aug.21,’05 


834 Aug.31,’05 
8044 Mar. 4,’05 


* Warm §. Val. Ist g. e 1941 ,000 
Greenbrier Ry. Ist gtd, 4’s.....1940 2,000,000 


Chic. & Alton R. AR. ref. g, 3’s.... 1949 | | 31 og8 99 


wi 
Chie. & Alton Ry 1st lien g. 314’s. 1950 . 
" registered 22,000,000 





Hob>> REOSGE EE ED 
& B RR op BB Be op oe we & & 


A 100% Auyg.12,°05 { 1,000 
J 964g Aug.30,'05 5 34 35,000 
3} 9646 Feb. 24,°05 | 2... cvce 

’ 10554 Aug. 8,’04 


; 110% Jan. ae 

oO 10254 Aug.12,°05 10254 1025, 

ho ee Oe re 

nN 106% Junel6,’05 

s 100 Apr.10,°05, .... . 

J 10134 Aug.31,°05 1017 101% 1,617,000 
N 10134 Aug.16,°05 1018¢ 101 38,000 
N 107% Aug.22,°05 | 107144 107 20,000 
8 114 Aug.21,°05 114 114 7,000 


10534 Aug.28,°05 | 1053¢ 1053, 1,000 


D 

D 103% July 8,04 
O 138% July 21,°05 
N 
N 
J 


ont er yg 3143 os 4,583,000 
inois div. 34s : 

registered... 50,835,000 
jee i div. 4s 10,306,000 


yom. Burl. & Quincy : 


ay 


Severereete 


se 


Tabaaiies extensi’n 4’s, 1927 J 
registered i 
Pg ns div. 4’s..1921 2,500,000 
*s joint bonds.......... 1921 | § o4% 906 ’ 
” registered , { 215,223,000 |" 
* 5's, debentures.......... 1913} 9,000,000 
Han. & St. Jos. con. 6’s......... 1911} 8,000,000» 


hicago & E. Ill. 1st s. fd c’y. 6’s.1907 | 
" SUA DONGS.....cccccceceee } t 2,069,000 
’ Ist con. 6’s, gold...... 1934 2,653,000 
. gen. con. Ist 5’s 1937 me 
* registered } 16,529,000 
(Chicago & Ind. Coal 1st 5’s 936 4,626,000. 





> 


oe 
wereee ee: 


122 Aug. 9.05 122°” 
119% Mar. 2.05... 
118% Aug.28.°05 118% 


“Zeb 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 

j * refunding g. 6's ae 4,700,000 
» ref.g. 5’s 194 4,742,000 3 
Louisv. N, Alb. & Chic, 1st 6’s. 1910 8,000,000. 


Se ye 
eee 


3 134) July 705 

BYTE Faby FBG) nese cece 
J 110% Aug. 4,°05 110% 110% 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 

Chic. Mil. & St. Paul term. g@ 5’s.1914 4,748,000 3 J lll June29,°05 


, gen. g. 4’s, series A.. - +1989 | t 23,676,000; aul Aug 4,05 
’ registered eve J 109% Junels,"04 


10 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





| Last SALE. AUGUST SALES, 





NAME. Principal Int’st 
Amount. a in 
‘ Due. paid.| price,  Date.|High. Low.| Total, 


97 Aug.12,05| 97 97 21.000 


11634 Apr. 6,°05 
1195g May 20,°05 TERRES CTSA 
111% Junel5.°05| .... ....... : 
115% Aug. 3,°05/116 = 11544 3,000 
ee ED ince ones | cvsccace 
187% July 18,’98 
1153g May 17,05 


gen. g. 34's, series B.1989 | } 
= f 


regis 

Chic. & Lake Sup. 5’s, 1921 
Chic. & M. R. div. 5’s, 1926 
Chic. & Pac. div. 6’s, 1910 
1st Chic. & P. W. g. 5’s.1921 
Dakota & Gt. S. g. 5’s.1916 
Far. & So. g. 6’s assu...1924 
1st H’st & Dk. div. 7’s, 1910 
Ist 5’s 1910 | 
1st 7’s, lowa & D, ex. 1908 | 
1st 5’s, La. C. & Dav...1919 | 
Mineral Point div. 5’s, 1910 
1st So. Min. div. 6’s....1910 | 
1st 6’s, Southw’n div., 1909 
Wis. & Min. div. g. 5’s.1921 
Mil. & N. ist M. L. 6’s.1910 
1st con. 6’s 


Northwestern con. 7’s...1915 | 
extension 4’s.....1886-1926 | 


5 


go psp Roo gone 
ESSS2uRE5R8 
SESSSSSS= 


. 


S553 


y 
108% July 11,°05 
116% June 9,05 
112% Apr. 17,05 
116% Jan. 5,05 


127. Aug.19,°05)127 127 
10534 July 18,°05| .... .... 
Oise Aus 21708 | 16136 1013 

ug.21,’ 10 1013, 
Be MOUSE! ice ccs 
118 ~Junel3,’05 
117. Feb. 15,05 
110% Apr. 3,05 
ll) = July 25,05 
104% July 18,°05 


Py 


ioe 
28 


= 


HUKKngaqgaangugenuagug 
& & Be Be Be Be Re Be Be Re Re Be Be Be Be BB Be 
COanenennanwanaaawaa 


BE 
ze 


l 
Chic. 


gas 
erro 
ae” 


© 
| 


registe 
sinking fund 6’s..1879-1929 t 


Pr REP eee 


& & 8 pp & gp ke Ge oe Be R ke Be eB Re ke Be wh 


CONN AZhraonmrAZAZaanmreZZOOZAZOOCOO 


& 
. 


Milwaukee & Madison Ist 6’s. ..1905 
Northern [llinois 1st 5’s 
Ottumwa C. F. & St. P. 1st 5’s..1900 
; Winona & St. Peters 2d 7’s.....1907 | 
| Mil., L. Shore & We’n Ist g. 6’s.1921 
. 


< 


. 


Seeee 


127% Junel4,°05 
119% Nov.15,04 
14246 Feb. 10,02 
138144 Jan. 5,°05 
108 Apr. 8,04 
109 Sept. 9,°02 


12134 Aug.30,°05| 12134 12134 10,000 
1288 May 22,°05| ..... . eacemaae 
106 Aug.31,°05| 106 10544 56,000 
 & = . | ae rerea meiner 
9844 Aug.31,’05 413,000 
9814 Aug.29,°05 


S555 


a2 
52 


ext. &impt.s.f’d g. 5’s1929 | 
Ashland div. Ist g. 6’s 1925 
Michigan div.1st g.6’s,1924 

con, deb. 5’s 1907 | 
incomes 


is 
B88 


- 


EBs 
83 


z 
s 


Chic., Rock Is. & Pac. 6’s coup.. .1917 | 
tered 1917 





oa 
— 


corre & 
#22 8S 
228 
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9644 May 26,’05 
95 July 25,°05 
93 May 24 04 
964% Aug.22,°05 
90 May 11,04 
84 Aug.31,°05 
76% Sept.14,’04 “ eesseeee 
9634 Aug.31,°05 500,000 
10134 p 19,000 
120 Aug.18,’05 4,000 
12046 Mar.16,°03| .... seeeeees 
112% Sept.26,°04 
40) Augw.24,°95 


115 Apr. 20,705 
110 July 12,705 
1024 Apr. 26,704 | 
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Chic. Rock Is. & Pac. R.R. 4’s. .2002 | 
. 
* coll. trust g. 5’s 
urlington, Cedar R. & N. 1st 5’s, 1906 
. con. . & col. tst 5’s.1984 


regis 
Ced. Rap Ia. Falls & Nor. Ist 5’s.1921 
Minneap’s & St. Louis 1st 7’s, g, 1927 
Choc., Okla. & Gif. gen. g. 5s... .1919 | 
con. g. 5’s -1952 
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BOND SALES. 459 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





Last SALE. AUGUST SALES. 





NAME. Principa Amount. Int’st “% 
Due. Paid.’ price, Date. High. Low. Total. 


18734 Aug.20,°05 137 6 
93 Dec. 19,’64 

185% Apr. 24,°05 

12954 Mar. 3,°04| ; 
1254 Aug. 9,05 | 12556 
9644 July 26,°05| . 

95 Aug.30,05| 95° 


115 July 31,05; .... 
104% Dec. 5,°08|) .... 
113 Oct. 10,19” | 

116 May 9,°05) 


+| “9684 Fuiy 18,705 | 522 


Aug.29,°05 | 10334 
Log July ih MB] oo 

003% Mar. 21,05) <... 
| Toots Aug.28,°05 | 10814 
100 Oct. 8,704 see 
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Chic.,St.P., Minn.& Oma.con.6’s. 1930 
( .  con.6’sreduced to3i4’s.1930 
| Chic., St. Paul & Minn. Ist 6’s. .1918 

1 North Wisconsin 1st mort. 6’s..1930 
(St. Paul & Sioux City 1st6’s....1919 
Chic., Term. Trans. R. R. g. 4's. .1947 
© COUPONS OFf.......ccccccces ° 


Chic. & Wn. Ind. gen’lg. 6’s...... 1982 
Cin., Ham, & Seq, a0e. s’k. f’d7’s.1905 


5 1937 
| Cin., Day. &Ir’n Ist gt. dg. ‘B’s..1941 
1 Cin. Find. & Ft. W. Ist gtd g. 4’s.1923 
LC in.Ind.&Wn.lst&ref.gtdg.4’s. 1953 


Cley.,Cin.,Chic.& St.L. gen.g. 4’s..1993 
. do Cairo div. Ist g. 4’s..1939 
Cin.,Wab. & Mich. div. 1st g. 4’s.1991 
St. Louisdiv. 1st col. trust g.4’s.1990 


Py om ster 
| Sp’ gfiela & Col. div. “ist g. 4’s. 
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White W. Val. div. Ist g. 4’s....1940 
' Cin.,Ind., St. L. — Ist g.4’s.1936 
| " Tegistered.. 

" con. 6’s 
{8 Cin peaky aCe. con. lst g. Sale 
Clev. oe 


Ess 
ES 


“11256 July * “05 

| 12134 June24,05| 3... 3... 
119% Nov.19,°89) 200) 12) | 
182% Aug. 9,°05 | 132% 182% | 


ey ys 
Rp & Be Bk Be BP 


C., C. & Ind. con.7’s 1914 | 
sink. fund 7's 
* gen. consol 6’s 
" registe 
Ind. Bloom, & West. Ist pfd oon 1940 | 
Ohio, Ind, & W., 1st pfd. 5’s. 
Peoria & Eastern Ist con. 4's... “40 
l 


© 
a 
o som : za aad a ZAZzud 


9034 Aug. 8,705 | 9934 993; | ©" 2.000 
| 75 Aug.31,°05) 7 280,000 


112% Feb. 9,'04 | 
1164 Jan. 23.°05 


"75 Aug.28,05| 76% 75° | * 357,000 
94 Aug.31,05 9334 | 190,000 
102 Dec. 27°93) .... 0... 


108 Mar. 15,°05 
12614 June29,°05 
12814 July 6,705 
| 127 June23,"05 


12844 Aug.24,’05 | 1 
1124 May 9,05 
104 May 10,°05 
107) =—Aug. 4,°05 
102 Feb. 2,°03 


. 


ors 
Pe pe 


’ income 4’s..... 


Clev., locate &Wheel’g con.1st 5’s1938 
Clev.. oC Val. gold 5’s. "1938 


tered 
Col. Midld ;. Ist g. 4’s. 
Colorado & Southern Ist g. 4’s. ..1929 
Conn., Passumpsic Riv’s Ist g. 4 3.1948 


Delaware, Lack. & W. mtge 7’s..1907 

{Morris & Essex Ist m 7’s........1914 | 
e Istc. gtd 7’s...........1915 
* registered. 
” ist refund.gtd.g.344’s. 

+N. Y., Lack. & ede Ist 6's...1921 
* const. 5’s. 1923 
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Pad 
POZhPUooo4Zm OF BO 
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Clr a 
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» termi. imp. #s.......-..1983 
Syracuse, Bing. & N. Y. Ist 7’s..1906 
(Warren Rd. Ist rfdg. gtdg. 344’s.2000 


Delaware & Hudson Canal. 
" oa Penn. Div. c. 7’s...1917 
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. 
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ESEES 
EeeBE5 8 
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134 May 2,'04 
1D AUS. STL) ..ce cece 
108% June 8,05; ... .... 
10334 Aug.31,'05 | 10334 10334 
1424 Mar. 10,°05| .... .... 
10134 Aug.29.'05 | 102% 101 
106 Apr. FS! ..w. «00 
| 109144 Aug.17,'05 
9054 Aug.30,°05 

Aug.21,’05 
Hd Jan. 3,’02 


110 Sept.30,°04 
100 Sept.13,°04 
95% July 11,°05 
8134 Mar. 1,’05 
9644 Aug.28,°05 
115) July 12°05 
101% July 23,89 
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23 355 
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{sees & fe 1st 7’s. 


Deny er & Rio G. 1st con. g. 4’s. 
{ * con. g.444’s 
+ impt. m.g.5’s. 
{ Rio Grande Western Ist g. 4s..1939 
i | fo» mge.&col.tr.g.4’sser.A.1949 
) Utah Central 1st gtd, g. 4’s...1917 


Des Moines Union Ry Ist g. 5’s..1917 | 
eee ~~ ae g.4s......1995 





bakes ier PEE 
£33388 S852: 


1951 

. Ohio South, a: ores. 1941 

Duluth & Iron Range Ist 5’s 1937 
" registered ... 

2d | m 6s .1916 

Duluth So. Shore & At. ‘gold 5's. 1937 

Duluth Short Line 1st gtd. 5’s.,..1916 

Elgin Joliet & Eastern ist g 5’s..194) 
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120) Aug.19,'05 
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460 THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





i nt’st 


Amount. | paid. 


Last SALE 


Price. Date. 








' ane Ist ext. g. 4's 


’ . . 
. $d extended g. sie's.. a 
. 4th extended g. 5’s.. 

’ 5th extended g. 4’s. 171928 | 
. --1920 | 


-- 1920 | 


old Pilenss 
und g.7’s. 


| lst cons 
| ” Ist cons. 
Erie R.R. lst con.g-4s prior bds.1996 | 
’ registered 
| . Ist con. gen. lien g. 4s. 1096 | 
, registered 
| . Penn. col, trust g. 4’s. i95i | 
| »  50yrs. con. g.4’s hae 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie Ist 7’ MTG | 
| Butfalo & Southwestern g. aes. 1908 | 
" small 
Chicago & Erie Ist gold 5’s..... 19&2 
Jefferson R. R. Ist gtd g. 5's. ...1909 | 
<F Dock consol. g. 6’s 
L. E. & W. Coal & R. R. Co 
lst gtd. currency 6’s 
| Y., L. E. & W. Dock & Imp. 
Co. ist currency 6's 
| . Y.& Greenw’d Lake gt g'5’s,.1946 | 
. small 
Midland R. of N. J. Ist g. 6’s. ‘i9i0 | 
IN N.Y., Sus.&W. Ist wees g. 5’ S.. 1937 | 
» 2dg. 434’s. 1987 | 
| * gen. g.5 ’g.... :..1940 
’ | aol ist g.5 1943 
" reg istered... . $5,000 each 
{ Wilkesb. & Gast, Ist gtd wz. 5's. .1942 | 
Evans. & Ind’p. Ist con. g g 6's. ...1926 | 
Evans. & Terre Haute Ist con. 6's.1921 | 
. 1st General g 5’s......... 1942 
. Mount Vernon Ist 6's. ..1923 
*» Sul. Co. Bch. lst g 5’s...1930 | 
Ft. Smith U'n Dep. Co. Ist g 444's.1941 | 
Ft.Worth & D.C. ctfs.dep.ist6’s. 1921 
Ft. Worth & RioGrande Ist g 5’s.1928 
Galveston H. & H. of 1882 Ist 5s..1913 | 


Gulf & Ship Isl.1st refg.&ter.5’s. .1952 | | 


‘ registered 
Hock. Val, Ry. Ist con. g. 44’s. 
:) . registered os 

Col. Hock’s Val. Ist ext. g. 4’s.184 

! Colu.&Tol.RR.Co.1stm.ex.4’s. .1955 
[llinois Central, Ist g. 4’s 
f . registered.. 

Ist gold 3K's. 

registered 


registered 
Ist g 3s ster]. £500,000. 11951 
registered | 
total outstg....$13,950.000 
collat. trust gold 4’s. .1952 
regist’d 

col.t.¢.4sL.N.O. ntnene 1953 
registered 

Cairo Bridge g is. 


a 
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. 
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. 
” 
’ 
’ 
’ 
’ 
’ 
. registered 
” 
’ 
. 
’ 
’ 
’ 
. 
’ 
- 
” 
’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Litchfield div. lstg.3s.1951 
Louisville div.g.34’s.1953 
registered 
Middle div. reg. 5’s...1921 
Omaha div. Ist g@.3’s, . 1951 
St. Louis div. g. 3’s....1951 
registered 
ees 1951 
oe eg ee 
Sp’efield div lstg 344's.1951 
registered 
West’n Line Ist g. 4’s, 1951 
. registered 
Relleville & Carodt Ist 6’s,..... 1922 
Carbond’e & Shawt’n Ist @. 4’s, 1922 
Chic., St. L. & N. O. gold 5’s....1951 
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extend Ist g 3ig°s... | 195i | t 
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dem D0 | 
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500000 | . &0O 
1,100,000 | > ae 


3,396,000 | 
1,452,000 | } men 


3,000,000 | 
1,591,000 | 


EEE 
22 


4,987,000 |° 
13,139,000 | 
2.479.000 |...... 
1,500,000 | | 3& 
2,499,000 4 


83 
J&I 
T&T 


24, 679,000 | 


3,000,000 | 
3,148,000); 
14,320,000 7 


600,000 |) 
5,000,000 | 


4,939,000 | 
6,321,000 
2,000,000 | 


5,425,000 | 
470,006 
241.000 A &Ss 

16,555,000 |3 p15 


ee ee 








10834 July 14,705 


| 11334 July 11,04 


110% J une26, 05 
1154 Aug.31,’05 
ie yeb ne 
416 May 22,’0: 
130 Aug. 7,03 
103% fon ‘30, 05 
984% Jan. 21.°04 
94 Aug.30,’05 | 
88 Nov.15,’04 
9634 Aug.31,’05 
114% Auwg.30,7U5 | 
Mar. 13,05 
Mar. 3,’05 | 


2334 Aug.10, °05 | 12534 
104 July 31,705 | 
134% Junel 2") 05 


118 July25,"04 | 


1146 June 9,’05 | 


Hi July 20,°05 | 
117_— July 20,705 | 
110% Junel5,’05 
116 Apr. 1,705 
101 Aug. 15, 05 
10734 Aug. 26.705 | 
117% Jan. 19, 05 | 


109% Jan. 5,°05 | 
114. Apr. 19,°05 
121 Aug.28,°05 
111% Aug.19,°05 
114 Apr. 19,°05 
104 Oct. 31,°04 


| 101 
10734 


— 

o MMW. « co 
o wrt. «6 ce 
am. 283 


5 
8914 


102% 
2° 


102% May 19,’08 | 
102% Aug. 5,°05 | | 


112 Aug.31, “05 | 
105% July 14, 04 
100% July 13,705 | 
102% Aug.24,°06 | 
1104 Tunel3."05 | | 
113% Mar. 12,19” | 
102% July 31,°05 
94 Mar. 28,"08 | 
10234 Aug.31,°05 | 


70 Oct. 17,704 


10234 
10234 


10734 
10614 


10734 Aug.23,°05 
102) Oet. 4,°038 | 
1064 Aug.18,°05 
196% July 11,°05 
16% Mar. 7,°03 
123. May 24,’99 


i 
RR Nec. 

% Dee. 
86 Jan. 
84 July 
101% Tan. § 

9% Mar. 

11% Sept. 
100 Nov. 
124 Dec, 11,°99 
19k, May 28,°05 
101% ~Jan.31.°91 
192) July 7.94 
105 Jan, 72,19" 
124 Jumne22,°05 


Aug,15. 705 
R,°99 

a1 99 
12,°05 
28,105 
a1719 
15205 
10°95 
7,19 


5 10114 


AUGUST SALEs. 
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” 120% 
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114° 
89 

10274 


825,000 


2,501,000 


11.000 
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BOND SALES. | 461 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
NorE.- —The railroads enclosed ina beace are leased to Company first named. 


bis ~ Laser SALE. AUGUST SALEs. 
Amount. ae 


NAME, Principal 
ae Paid. price, Date. High. Low. Total. 


gold 5’s, registered 16,555,000 | - 
is 


: 11934 Mar. 12,04 
: Be BVQ'S.. rece eeeees Pe t 1,352,000 
. 


9354 May 31,04 
1064, Auy.17,°99 
110% Jan. 4,°U5 
121 Feb. 24,°99 
10144 Mar. 16,°05 
106 Mar. 28,’04 
107% Dee. 18,°01 
9934 July 27,°05 inion 
12042 Aug.11,°08 2046 4,000 
103) Aug.23,°05 e 234 10,500 
81% Auy.1!1."05 814% 81k 8,000 
TE SO nec cece | weve 
87 Auyg.31,’05 000 
73) Aug 31,°05 ¢ 1254 =: 6 45,000 
6344 Oct. 16,19" he: mua 
1184 Aug.21.°05 344 118% 
114% Aug. 8°05 1144 1144 
POO ee |  ksax. 20. 
6 Aug.21,°05 lg 110% 2,000 
6 Aug. 7,°05 108% 108% 10,000: 


yr 


ot me 
coe 
ROMP Zuuaasnetace 


= 


a : isa § 
Memph, diy. Ist g.4’s,1951 + .- d 

' registered { 3,500,000 
(st. Louis south. Ist rn 538,000 
fara Dec. & West. Ist g. 1985 1,824,000 
. ES 1935 938,000 
Indiana, linois & Lowa Ist g.4’s. .1950 4,856,000 | 4 
Inte rnat. & Gt. N’n Ist. 6's, gold. nae 11,291,000 
lt 10,381,000 
° 2,960,500 
low 2 Caen ls é . f 7,650,000 | - 
refundmyg gf. ‘ i 2,000,000 

Ki :nsas City Southern Ist g.3’s..1950 | ( . 

’ registered 30,100,000 
Lake Erie & Western dst g. . 1937 ) 7,250,000 
,) , 2d mtyve. pw. 5’s. - j 3,625,000 
) Northern Ohio Ist gtd g 5s 5 2.500.000 
Lehigh Val. N. Y. Ist m. g. 444’s.1940| = 15,000,000 

A rewistered ‘ 
Lehigh Val. (Penn.) g. c. g. 4’s..2003 | | . 

- A ‘ a 20,100,000 
ehigh Val. Ter. R. ist gtd g. 5’s. L . 
Let " > Jie nis 10,000,000 

1igh V. Coal Co. Ist gtd g. 5’s. 

Lebi a ow mh pengessarcucens 19533 10,114,000 

igh & N. st gtd g. 4’s... 9 

> registered 2,000,000 
5 Elm. Cort. & N. oy" lst pfd 6’s 1914 750,000 
1 ” . gtd 5° 1914 1,250,000 
Long Island Ist ou, — ee 3,610,000 
* Ist con. g. 4’s.. 1,121,000 
Long Island -. m. 4’s. | 3,000,000 
" aa 1,494,000 
wien 325,009 
aa 1g. 6,860,000 
td. refundi $s! 11949 myo 
gtd.re und ine ne. pa. + 

4 * registered ; 17,891,000 
Brooklyn & Montauk 1st 6’s... ae 250,000 
ae eee ° 750,000 
N.Y. BP’ kin & M. B.lst ec. g. 5 1,601,000 
N. Y.& Rock’y Beach oi tag 5's, “1927 883,000 

Long Isl. R. R. Nor. Shore Branch 
\ Ist Con. gold garn’t’d 5's, 1932 1,425,000 
Louisiana & Arkan. Ry. Ist g. 5’s.1927 2,724,000 
{ Louis, & Nash. gen. g. 6’s.. 7,875,000 


Unified gold 4 _— 
nified go = Res 
registered ; 84,562,000 
collateral trust g. 5’s, 1931 5,129,000 
5-20yr.col.tr.deedg.4’s. 1925 23,000,000 
E., Hend. & N, Ist6’s. .1919 1,675,000 
L. Cin.&Lex. g. 446’s,..1931 3,258,000 
N.O. &Mobilelstg. 6°8..1980 5,000,000 
| Seine 1980 1,000,000 
Pensacola div. g. 6’s...1920 580,000 
St. Louis div, Istg. 6's 8.1921 3,500,000 
|, ae .1980 8,000,000 
-R.ist ¢.5’s.1946 1,000,000 
H. B’ge ist sk’fd. me's. 19:4] 1,453,000 
ay Cent. g. 4’s 1987 6,742,000 
& N.& Mob.& Montg 
a ae ‘en. joint 1952 : pet 
uth. Mon. joint 4’s. 195; 
registered 11,827,000 
N. Fla. & 8. ist g. g.5’s, 1987 2,096,000 
Pen. & At. Ist g. g, 6’s,192i 2,394,000 
8.&N.A.con. gtd. g.5’s.1936 3,673,000 
iq So. & N.Ala. si’fd.g¢.6s,1910 | 1,942,000 
Lo.& Jetuaumn Bdg.Co.gtd.g.4’s.1945 | 3,000,000 
Manhattan Ratiway Con. 4’s PeaxsoSy 
’ rewistered............. 28,065,000 
Metropolitan Elevated Ist 6°s....1908 | 10,818,000 
Manitoba Swn. Coloniza n g.5’s, 1934 | 
Mexican Central, con. mtge. 4’s.1911 
* Ist con. ine. 3’s 1939 20, 511 ‘000 
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May 18,°05 
6 Oct. 18,°99 
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Pe 
COan 


196% Nov. 3°04 

1005¢ Junel6,’04 

1160) Aug.23,°05 

116% June 8,04 

101% July 29,05 

105) Jan. 18°05 

9914 Oct. 28,704 aoe, as 
10234 Aug.22,°05 1023¢ 1023, 
110 June22,°04| .... .... 
10334 Aug. 90°05 10334 1027 


St eel la 
Ss 


~ ep RE 


- poo 
ay 4 
Ne 
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a 225 


10544 Mar, 3,’08 
112) Mar,.10,’02 
11136 May 26,°05 


Zreeeese-erez 
RORDRDRDED 





106 Saly F.C) once cave 
107) Aug.24.°05 107 = 106 
120 July 13,°05 on aoe 
11834 May 23.05... 

10434 Aug.29,°05 10474 103% 
101% Junels."94 Tey SS 
ee ee, EB ncse 
99% Aug.28."05 | 100 994 
11444 June 6,°05| .... .... 

9 Mar. 6,°05| .... 
Aug.26.05/130 1 28% 3.000 
Aug.25,’05 | 128 128 10,000 
BOTA) veces. 000% 

136 May 2705 ee tere 

6 Mar. 7,°0)) .... ...- 

3% Aug. 28") 05 | 118% 113% 

10034 May 26,05 


17 Foe. Ob! 4... <<: 
97 Aug.24.°05| 97 96% 
9 Feb. 6,°05 jose, seen 
1145 Mar. 3,°05 

112% Mar. 23,°05 

116% Jan. 18°05 

110) =~Mar.23,°02 

985g Oct. 26,°04 

10534 Aug.26,°05 | 105 14 10444 
1M) =Apr. 5°05 

109 §=June28.°05 


"gn" Aug.31.05) 81° 77” 4R7,000 
2534 Aug.31.'05! 2634 23 | 1,922,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 
Note.—Th?2 railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





| 
NAME. Principal | 
Due. | 


Amount. | Int’st 


| Paid. 


Last SALE. 


AUGUST SALES. 





Price. 


Date. 


H 


igh. Low.| Total. 





series g. 5’s 
col.trust g.44¢'slst se cflW0t 
Mexican Internat’! lst con g. 4’s,197 | | 
. StAMIPCE GEG... cccccceccccece 


equip. &collat. g. i, we i 


Mexican Northern Ist g. 6’s 1910 | 5 


’ registered. 

Midland Term’! Ry. Ist g.s.f. Bs. 1925 | 
minneapolis & St. Louis Ist g. 7’8.1927 | 
lowa ext. Ist g. 7’s 
Pacific ext. Ist g. 6’s.... 

Southw. ext. 1st g.7’s.. 


| " ist & refunding g. #s.. -1949 
| DesMoines& Ft. Dgelstgtd g. 4's.1935 
Minn.,s, P. & 8.8. M., Ist c. g. 48.1938 | 
. stamped pay. of int. gtd. 


Minn., 8. S. M. & Atlan. Ist g. 4’s.1926 t 


* stamped pay. of int. gtd. 
Missouri, K. & T. lst mtge g. 4’s 
. 2d mtge. g.4’s 
‘ lst ext oa 5’s 
| St. Louis div, lst refundg 4 
| Dallas & Waco Ist gtd. g.5’s. 
4 Kan. City & Pac. Ist g. 4s. 
| Mo., Kan. & East. Ist gtd. g. 
| Mo..Kan. & Ok. 40 yr. Ist gtd. 5s. “1942 | 
| Mo.,K.& Tex.of Tex. lstgtd.g.5si42 
| Sher.. Shreve.& So, lst gtd.g.5s.1943 
Tex. & Ok. 40 yr. Ist gtd. g. 5s ..1943 
_, Pacitic Ist con. g. 6’s...1920 | 
3d mortgage 7's. 


"1900 | 
1990 


registered 


1 
trusts gold5 franesmnsthensnd } 
| 1st collateral gol 
' 


registered 
forty yrs. 4’s g. luan.1945 
Cent. Branch Ry.|st gtg. g. 4’s.1919 | 
Leroy Sena ; al. -. L. —¢ — 
+ Pacific R. of Mo. ist m. ex. 4’s 
| + 2d extended g. 5’s.....1938 
| St. L. & I. g. con. R.R.&l.gr. 5'81931 
* stamped gtd gold 5’s..1931 
. unify’g & rfd’g g. 4’s.1929 
. registered.. “ 
" Riv&Gulf divs 's te 
| Verdigris V’y Ind. & W. ist 5 5's. 1926 
Mob. & Birm., prior lien, g. 5’s. 
. small 


1 


Mob. pe City lstg.5’s.1946 
Mobile & Ohio new mort. g. 6’s. .1927 
{ . Ist extension 6's J 
. Montg’ rydiv.ist g. wee ior 

St. Louis & Cairo gtd g. 4’s.....1931 

, collateral g. 4’s........ 1930 
Nashville, Chat. & St. L. 1st 7’s.. 1913 
Ist cons. g. 5’s........... 1928 | 

Ist g.6’s Jasper Branch.1923 | 

1st 6’s McM. M.W. & Al.1917 


1917 
Nat R.R.of Mex. priorlieng. 4146's. 1926 
7 a ey , eee 1951 
N.O. & N. Fast. prior lien g.6’s. "1915 
N.Y. Cent. & Hud. R. g. mtg.34s.1997 | 
f ” registered 
. " registered 
Lake Shore col. g. 34s 
. registered 
Michigan Central col. gi 3.48. .1998 
’ registered 
| Beech Creek Ist. gtd. 4’s. 
. registered .. 





11,724,000 | | JULY | 


50.000 | A & O 
088, 000 A &O 
10,000,000 | 
3,362,000) | 
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1,382,000 | 
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hldidiad dk lel Til 





Aug.31,’05 


97% Aug.26,"05 
9054 July29,’01 


105 


137.  June29,’05 
10834 Junel3,’05 
120% Apr. 19,°05 
113% Mar. 10,05 


May 2,19" 


11434 Junel3,’05 | 


97% July 25,705 
9744 Aug.10,’05 


| 10144 Aug.16,°05 


| 
103. Novy.11,’01 
| 8934 June18.’91 


10234 Aug.26,’05 


18% 


14 


874 Aug.31.’05 | 88 


108 Aug.30,’05 
94 Aug.30,’05 
10544 Dec. 22,04 
974% Aug.22,°05 


114% Aug.3),’05 | 


109% Aug.30,’05 


10834 Aug.is],’05 | 


10634 July 28,°05 


pee Aug.31,05 | 


124% Aur. 28, 05 
10434 July 7,°05 
109 Aug.24, 


9644 Aug.17,"05 | 
9744 Aug.15,’05 | 


110 Mar. 13.05 
105 July 18,’05 


117% Aug.24,’05 | 


117% Aug.30,°05 


10934 Oct. 21,703 | 


9454 Aug.31,’05 
8744 Apr. 23,704 
97 Aug.25,’05 


6°04 
9814 fam "10,705 
129 Auw.18,"05 
126 Junel9,’05 
964 Muy 12,05 
115 Aug.a0, 05 
19. Nov. 
95 Feb. 20.705 
120 Aug.28,°05 
115 
120 ge 
11734 Mar. 6 
113 
105% May 11. 5 | 
84 Aug.31,’05 | 
198% Aug.13.°94 


9934 Auw.39°05 | 


9934 July 31,°05 
113% Aug.31.°05 
19 July 8,5 

954 Aug.29,°05 

88% Aug.28,05 


99) Ang.29,°05 | 


9 July 19.05 
1LOR3G Thy 8°05 
102 Mar. 31,703 


05 


9,704 | 


Junel4,’04 | 


July 6 399 | 
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25,000 
M6 10744 
; 9516 
9614 

1% 117% "1.000 
116% 
i 9356 
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BOND SALES. 463 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nots.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





a | Last Sate. | AvGusT SALEs. 
NAME. Principal Amount. 





'| Price. Date. | High. Low.| Total. 





registered 
ext. Ist. gtd. g. ‘Bi¢’s. 1951 an 
» registered, 
| Carthage&Adiron. Istgtd g. #31981 
Clearfield Bit. Coal Corporation, | 
Ist s. f. int. gtd.g. 4’sser. A. 1940 
» — small bonds series B 
Gouv. & Oswega. Ist gtd g. 5’s.1942 | 
Mohawk & Malone Ist gtd g. 4’s.1991 | 
N. Jersey Junc. R. R. g. 1st 4’s. 1986 | 
* reg. certificates 
| iN. Y.&Putnaml|stcon.gtdg.4’s. id03 | 
, Nor. & Montreal Ist g. gtd §’s..1916 | 
West Shore Ist guaranteed 4’s. 2361 | 
. registered 
Lake Shore g 3s. 

' registered . 

" deb. g. 4’s 1928 |” 5,000,000 | 
| Detroit, Mon. € Toledo ist 7°s.1906 
Kal., A. —- R. Ist gtd ce. 5’s.. .1938 | 
Mahoning Coal R. R. Ist 5’s....1934 | 
| Pitt McK’port & Y. Ist gtd 6's. 1982 | 

, 2d gtd 6's. 1984 | 
} McKspt & Bell, V. Ist g. 6’s. 21918 | 
| Michigan, vent. 6's rt 


i » 2d gtd. g. 5’s...... eS 





8744 J une3, 04 


107% July 6,19" 
1/105 Oct. 10,2 


106°" 106” 


109% Aug.28,'05 | 109% 10834/ 104,000 
109 Aug.29,°05 109 s:108 30,000 
100% July 11,°05 i cee 
994 June 2,05 Pon 
1024 Aug.31,’05 10234 101% 
102 May 22705 eeeie a 





83 


s Sectbest 
SESS25=: 


» 


124 May 22,05 
189 =Jan., 21,'03 


KHOR EGHGGmE Coppa epaeg 4 obpag 


—s 


10954 Apr. 19,04 
124 Feb. 3,705 
119 June 6,°05 | 
106 July 1,°05) 
1064% Nov.26,19’ 


- 


— 
- 


3 
) 
= 
SHR anenuenead asoorrmata a Soowe! | 


Re ow eRe we hh oe OR ee ee ee ow we OR ee om ew 


E 
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25 = 


‘on F Mc 
» Ist g. 344’ 
oe C. Sturgis Ist g. g. 
& Harlem 1st mort. ro se. 190 | | 


5 


E 


SU>> PP UTE REESE KE Pret ppp eee e 


Be & Ge & Ge ke & be & oe & Be ee Be RM Be Be ee ww wR 


| i051 Mar. 2,’05 
0234 Apr. 6. 19° 
194 Mar. 81,705 
184 Aug.22,°05 


" 
: 


' 7’s registered. 
N. Y. & Northern Ist g. 5’s.... ‘Teer | 
R. W.& Og. con. Ist ext. 5’s.. .1923 | 
coup. g. bond currency 
Oswego & Rome 2d gtd gold 5’s.1915 | 
R.W.& O. Ter. R. np ey 5’s.1918 | 
| Utica & Black River gtd g. 4’s..1922 
N.Y., Chic. & St. Louis 1st g. 4’s.. .1987 | 
' _ registered siaiudie 
N. Y.,N. Haven & Hartfor 
§ Housatonic R. con. g. 5’s 
|New Haven and Derby con. 5’s1918 
N.Y.,Ont.&W’n. ref’dingIstg. 4’s.1992 
_ # registered. $5,000 only. | 
Norfolk & Southern Ist g. 5’s....1941 
Norfolk & Western gen. mtg. 6’s.1931 
* imp’ment and ext. 6’s,..1934 
_ # New River Ist 6’s, 932 
Norfolk & West. Ry.1st con.g.4s.1996 
. registered ..... eeecseenccoes 
* small bonds 
, div. Ist lien & gen g. 48.1944 
" » registered 
*  Pocahon C.&C.Co.jt.4’s,1941 
. C.C.& T.lste.t. g g 5’sl1922 
*  Sci’o Val & N.E. 1st g.4’s,1989 
N.P. Ry prior Inry.&ld.gt.g.4’s. .1997 
” registered 
* gen. lien g. 3’s 
* registered 
St. Paul & Duluth div. g. 4’s. 
’ registered 
{St. Paul & N. Pacific gen g. 6’s. 00 
* registered certificates. . 
St. Paul I~ Ist 5’s 





ig Feb. 4,°05|  ... 
108% Aug. 20, 05 | 105% 
Mar. 28,°038; .... 


| 18184 Apr, 29,03; .... 
| 115% Oct. 15,°04| .... 
| 10434 Aug.29,°05 | 10434 
| 103% Jan, 17,’05 | 4 
112 Aug.26,705 | 113° 
133% Jan. 23,05 .. 
132% May 16,’05 | 

| 182% Dec. 28 704 | 

102 4 Aug.29, 705 | 103” 
9954 Junels, . ae 


99 Aug.21, “05 | 99” 


9716 Aug.31, 05 | 98° 9046 | 

109% Feb. 20.05 ° 

1024 Aug.29.°05 | 103° 102%%'| * 19.000 
108 Aug.31,°05 | 10614 105% | 147,000 
10434 Junel9, 05] ... 

7 Aug.31,05| 7746 

76 July 11,°05| .... 

100 Mar. 24,05| 2... 


125% Apr. 24,'05 | 

132 July 28,’98 

112% July 21,'03 

109 June27,°05| .... 
100 =Aug.31,’05 | 100 
92% Apr. 14, 05 | 

114% Aug. 9,°05 1144 
11844 Feb. 22°05 

111% Junel3,’05 sais 
1M =Aue.16,05 | 101 
11434 July 26,°05' .... 
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© et con. ©. 4B...cccesee 1968 
Washington Cen. Ry Ist g. 4’s..1948 
Nor. Pacific Term. Co. Ist g. 6’s..1933 
Ohio Riv A Ralivesd Ist 5’s.......1936 
y n. morte. g 6’s........ 1987 

Yrark $C oe Cent. Ry.tst gtd g 531913 
Pacific Coast Co. Ist &. 5S... 0000 1946 
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464 THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
NOTE. —The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





: LAst SALE. Avcust SALES, 
Int’st sie = 


Paid. |Price. Date. \High. Low. Total, 


Principal 
‘Due. Amount. 











Panama Ist sink fund g. 416s. 1917 2,371,000 
” s. f. subsidy g 6’s 715,000 
Seseegneain Railroad Co. ’ 
8, 
oa — 414’s, ist. a t 19,467,000 
gtd.3% coi.tr.reg. cts..1937 4,843,000 
gtd.3% col.tr.cts.serB 1941 | 9,687,000 
Trust Co. ctfs. g.344’s.1916 | 15,998,000 
gtd. g.3ly’s tr. cts. s.C.1942 | 5,000,900 
gtd. g.3'e’str. we 8. - 1944 | 10,000,000 
Chic t- Louis & P. 1st c. 5’s. .19382 | ; 
Cc 


| 104% Aug. 1,705 | 104% 10444 1,000 
102 Apr. 14,702 een Naieaies A) asiaeooan 


10834 Aug.30,°05 19834 1084 10,000 
106 Aug.23,°05 1lu6 = 106 2.00 
s| 98 July 16,04 nee Serta 
A 93144 Aug.26,°05 9346 9314 5,000 
wi 98 July 10,05! .... oo. feat 


o| 
N| 
J 
J 





D 

120 Junel9, 

" istered 110 May 3 

in.,Leb. ns: . 1st con.gtd.g.4’s. 1942 900,000 

Clev. &P.gen. gtd. g.446’s Ser. A.1942 | 3,000,000 | 
» Series B 1942/ 1,561,000 

” » int. reduc. 3% p.c. | 439,000 

. Series C 34s .......... 1948 | 3,000,000 

” Series D 3)es.......... 1950; 1 000 

aP ite. gen. std. g. S48 Ser. ~ mt 


E. 
Newp. & Cin. Bye Co. gtd g. ts | 
f 
| 
| 
4 
) 
| 
| 
l 


Upp ude eae ep | 
Ge ee RP RP RR oe ee om a me 


| 
| 
| 
| 


PHS ee > Gay 


Pitts.,C. C. & St. L. con. g tins. 
. FS aa 

Series B gtd 
Series C gtd 

Series D gtd. 4’s...... 1945 | 

Series E gtd. g. 3i4s.. .1949 | 

Series Fc. gtd. g. 4's. 1953 | 

Pitt no a C. Ist 7’s. 1912 2 

1912 1,918,000 

| 2,000,000 


| 113 June 77,"05 | 
113% July 21,°05 
| 112% Junel2,"05 | 
(103 Junel4,’05 | 
93 Aug.24.°05 


| 12756 Oct. 21,702 | 
3 Be Mar. 4,’03 
0/119 Apr.11,704 





= 


ga 7 . 
Tol Walhonding Vy .&O.1st gtd. bds } 
444’s series A 1931 | 
” 416’s series B 
l . 4s series C 


Penn. RR. Co. 1st RI Est. g 4’s. ..1928 
(con. gold 5 per cent 1919 | 

” registered. . 
con, gold 4 per cent. 

” ten year conv. aig' Ss. "1912 | 
Allegh. Valley gen. gtd. g.¢’s.. ‘1942 
Belvedere Del. con. gtd. 314’s. .1948 

4 Clev. & Mar. Ist gtd g. 44’s..... 1935 
Del.R. RR.& BgeCo Istgtdg. 
G.R. & Ind. Ex. Ist gtd. g 4 
Phila. Balto. & Wash. Ist g. is. 1943 

. Rr 
Pitts. Va.&Char].Rylstgtdg.4’s.1943 | 
Sunbury & Lewistown Istz.4’s. 1936 | 

(U’d N.J. RR. & Can Co. g 4’s...1944 
Peoria & Pekin Union Ist 6’s....1921 | 
©. BEM BG Boccccsces nooks ME 
Pere Marquette. 
Chic. & West Mich. Ry. 5’s 
{ Flint & Pere Marquette g. 6’s. "1920 | 
{ ” Ist con. gold 5's. . 1939 | 
. Port Hurond Ist g 578.1989 
Sag’w Tusc. & Hur.|st gtd.g.4’s.1931 
Pine Creek Railway 6’s eocee LM 
Pittsburg, Junction 1st 6's. 
Pittsburg & L. E. 2d g.5’s ser. A, 1928 | 
Pitts., Shena’go & L. E. Ist g.5’s, Fed } 
' 194; 


Pittsburg, Y & Ash. 1st cons. 5’s, 1927 


| 
Reading Co. gen. g. 4’s ++ -1997 | 
. @ registered REE a 
| . Jersey Cent. col. g.4’s. “i967 | 

registered.. 

} Atlantic city, ist eon. gtd. g.4’s. 1951 
Patiadelphis & Reading con.6’s.1911 
—_— bioweee sicnerhanaiee 
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S| 11146 Sept.21,704 | 


Eokz 
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oS ere 
| 10554 Aug.31.05 | 10634 10434 
1110 Aug.28,19| .... .... 


SE5es 
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110% Sept.28,04? | 
1234 Jan. 18,05 | 
}101 July 8,°04 


109 Apr.28,’02 
| 12134 July 31,°05 
}118 July 21,°05 
}114 Junel5,05 
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Py 
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sues 
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Lo Sods So Ot 


187 Nov. 17,992 3 | 
OS) ee Bere 
112% Nec. 13.98 patie uate: | eacoeene 
| 12046 Aug. 8,°05 | 120% 12016 9,000 
8734 Jan. 12,19° LES Bor = 
| 116 May 24,05 | euae 


| 10234 Aug.31,°05| 103 102% —_ 400,000 
1100 Jan. 27°05| .... ...... 
| 10034 Aug.30.°05 | 101% 100 39,000 


33 


i same 
3555 


Poke eR BR BR Bm ee Be 
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= 
Se & 
22 8 


Bera 
335 


| | 119% Apr. 2,'04 
=z. } 118 Jan. 7,°05 
Rio Grande Junc’n Ist gtd. g. 5's, i939 | 

Rio Grande Southern Ist g. 4’s..1940 


. guaranteed 
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BOND SALES. 465 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Note.--The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to > Company first named. 
Sher | ’ Last SALE. AUGUST SALES, 
NAME. Principal) 4 mount. ech = 
Due. ad.| Price. Date. High. Low. Total. 





Rutland RR Ist con. g. 44 s....1941| 2,440,000 | 3 


§ Ogdnsb.&L.Ch’n.Ry.1st gtd g4s1948 4,400,000 
) Rutland Canadian ‘Ist etd. g.4’s. 1949 | 1,350,000 | 4 
St. Jo. & Gr. Isl. 1st g. 2.342 | 3,500,000 
st. L. & Adirondack Ry. Ist 2.5’s.1996 800,000 |. 

+ Be hs DW Obsccccscecascens 1996 400,000 


10334 May 10,’04 


+ 


99 = June23,.’05 
101% Nov.18,°UL 
94% Aug.24,°05 


re aang 


St. Louis & San F. 2d 6’s, Class B, 1906 998,000 
{ * 2d 8. 6's, c lass C ...... 1906 829,000 
| a 1931 3,681,000 
" gen. g. 5’s ¢ 5,803,000 

8t. L & San F. R. R. con. yg. 4’s. 1996 1,558,000 
” S. W.div.g.5’s........ Lew 829,000 

" refunding g.4’s. $ 60,104,000 |° 


1038) Junel4,’5 
10444 Feb 21,°05 
131 May 26," sotetis 
11354 Aug.22 m 114 
82. July 29,°03 pune 
102% Aug. 7,°05 102% 
| 88 Aug.31,°05 8914 


ow 


I 


" registered. . 

5 year4’s gold notes. 1908 5,728,000 < 

Kan, Cy Ft. S.&MemR Reong6’s1928 13,736,000 3 

Kan.Cy Ft.8S &MRyrefgegtd g4s.1936 | 17,810,000 

" registered......... +++: 

| Kan.Cy&M.R.&B.Co.lstgtdg5s.192 29 3.000.000 

St. Louis 8. W. Ist gz. 4’s Bd. ctfs., 1989 20),0101,000 
{ 2d g. 4’s inc. Bd. etfs... "1989 

1. € eS eee 1932 16,678,000 ‘ 

| Gray’sPoint,Term. Istgtd.g.5’s.1947 339,000 


ee, Oe 

Aug.31,°05 | 1: 1,000 

Aug.31,°05 901) 8 169,000 
CFO. TEE) sean cnce 


4 


>>rZueop 


Aug.31,°05 99 v4 9874.” 133.001 
; Aug. 8,°05 ‘ 12,000 
¢ Aug.30,°05 ba 890,000 


a we 
a 


3 July 19,°05 
4 Aug. 4,°05 
Muy 14,°02 
1% July 5,°05 
115% Apr. 15701 scien: naaeadl 
11134 Aug. 9,°05  1113¢ 3g 1,000 
10444 Aug.10,05 10444 4 1,000 
es. err 


St. Paul, Minn. & Manito’a 2d 6’s..1909 6,790,000 
' 556 COM. OG...ccccccccce 1933 
[ 1st con. 6’s, registered. . 13,344,000 
Istc. 6’s,red’d to .416's... - 
| ist cons. 6’s register’d.. 19,322,000 
Dakota ext’n g. 6's... i910 5,073,000 
| Mont. ext’nlsty. 4’s,.19 
| registered 10,185,000 
Pac. Ext.sterl.gtd.4s.. £4,000,000 « 
$5=£1. 4. 
Eastern R’y Minn, Istd.istg.5’s.. a 
. registered 4,700,900 
" Minn, N. div. lstg.4’s..18 ge 
* registered ft 5,000,000 
Minneapolis Union Ist g. 6’s. ...1§ 2,150,090 
Montana Cent. Ist 6’s int. gtd. .1% 
. Ist 6’s, registered 6,000,000 


_ * i. ae 
’ registered 4.000.000 


Sey ye ey 


104% Aug.22,°05 


AAAA 


124 May 4,°05 
135. Jan. 25,705 
18434 Mec, 20,°04 
118% Feb. 20,°05 


ey yy 


* registered 3,625,000 
Salt Lake City Ist g. s. f. 6’s......191% 297,000 
San Fe Pres.& Phoe.Ry.1st g.5’s, 1942 4,940,000 
San Fran. & N. Pac. ists. f. g. 5’s, 1919 3,872,009 


Tr 


110) Jan. 7,°04 
108 May 10,°05 


> 
eae eee ee ee ee ee ee eS oe 


ee ee 


= 


Seaboard Air Line Hed @. 4’s......1950 
f " registerec oe orE 
» col. trust refdg g. 5’s..1911 | 7 12,775,000 
CarolinaCentral Ist con. g. 4’s.1949 10,000,000 
{ Fla Cent & Peninsular Ist g.5’s,1918 2,847,000 
” Ist land grant ext g.5’s.1930 3,000,000 
“ ee 1943 410,000 
Georgia & Alabama Ist con.! 5°8.1945 4,370,000 
Ga. Car. & Nthern Ist gtd Z| y’s.1929 
‘Seaboard & Roanoke Ist 5 1926 
Sodus Bay & Sout’n Ist 5’s, gold. 1924 
Southern oon Co. i 
« g. 4s Central Pac. coll. .1949 5 
” registered 28,818,500 
Austin & Sever’ n Ist. g. 5’s...1941 1,920,000 
en ac. Ist refud. gtd.g.4’s..1949 we an 
° registered ‘a 76,351,000 
" tntge. gtd. g. 314’s...1929| 1 4. 
> throughSitistetde.4°3. i054 | rien 
. roughSListgtdg.4’s. | 
| ” BORISUOSOE... .cccccccsece 8,300,000 
Gal. Harrisb’gh &S.A. 1st ¢6’s..1910 | 4,756,000 
* Mex. & P.divist 25’s.1931 13,418,000 
Gila Val.G.& N’n 1st gtd g 5’s.1924 ee! 
Houst. * oes oe ist s- 5’s..1938 501,000 


1933 2.1 
Houst. aT eC ot a ‘gtd. "1987 4 


5 


Mle Aug.28,°05 91 


a>> 


105 AN ug.29,905 | Ws) 104" 
909 Mar.20.°05| .... .... 
109 Feb. 2,°05 


uo 


109% Mar. 3,°05 
112) Aug.30.°05 
110 Jan. 16,°05 


. 20°08 ceanik. “oma 
9534 Aug.31,5 | 9534 9444 
OF Te Be! acre <cn0 
111. Aug.30.05 111 104 “15,000 
100% Aug.30,705 | 10034 10034 = 245,000 
ie OSS = re 
8944 Aug.29,°05 | 8914 8834 


100° 99 


ey 


oy 


1084 Mar. 1,.°05 
}115 Feb, 24.°05 
107% June 3,’ 
| 105% Jan. 27,°05 
| 107% Feb. an. 05 
! 11234 June 7,°05 





8 & ge Be BB ge Be BP RP & be Be BP RP Be Be Be BP BP BP BP RP a oP oe 
HAAAAPoOOSCSm>rPeosasauayuuns 


Se eeet epee eas 


1 
99,000 
842,000 





466 THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


NotTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





| Last SALE. AUGUST SALEs. 





NAME. Prinewal | 4mount Int'st | s 
Due. | Paid.) price. Date. High. Low. Total. 





0/118 Dee. 15,’04 
0|100) July 11,05 
N| 12734 Feb. 27,'02 


| 122 Dec. 6,704 
| 129% Nov. 5,04 


106 Sept.14,’04 

113 Jan. 4,’01 
104% Junel3,’05 

88% Aug.29,"U5 | 
| 10844 Apr. 14°05 
1 Jan. 6,05 

103 Junely, 05 

10446 Dec. 22/704 | 
115 Mar.17,’05 

116 June29, "04 | 
}119 Feb. 2,°04 | 
| 10836 July 11, 05 


| 109% Feb. 23,705 

| 112% Feb. 24,705 | 

en Aug. 40°05 

| 120% Aug 30,05 | 1: 118% | 

|}110° Feb. 29,04; .... .... 

| 102 Aug.23,'05, 2 10034 | 
oo oag’ | 


| " con, g 6’sint, gtd......1912 
. gen. g4’sint, gtd......1921 
. W&Nwn.div.ist.g. 6°s.1930 
Louisiana Western Ist6’s 1921 
4 Morgan’s La & Tex. Ist g6’s.... 
. Ist 7’s 1918 
N. Y. Tex. & Mex. gtd. Ist g 4’s..1912 
Nth’n Ry of Cal. 1st gtd. g. 6’s.1907 
” at. g. 5’s 
Oreg. & Cal. lst gtd. g5’s. 97 
San Ant.&AranPassistgtdg 4’s.1943 
South’n Pac. of Aris. 1st 6’s 1909 


| ° of Cal. ist g6’sser. B.1905 
| * C.& D.1906 


Path 
=5 


s 


JP SUN 
PEREEE 


ae 

a 
z2 
iF 


SSES5= 


- 


3 


= 


AIX 
Ms 
= 
= 
3=2 
EP err uuadpappacepp 


& gp Bp GP BP & & Be & oo & & Bw we 
Zoooousssouooun 


, 
E 


, » E. & F.1902 
. 1912 
1st con. gtd. g 5's. . .1987 
stam 1905-1987 
So. Pacific Coast Ist gtd. g. 4’s.1937 | 
. of N. Mex. c. Ist 6’s.1911 | 
| Tex.&N.O.Sabine div. Ist g 6’s.1912 
l * con. g 5’s 1948 


enorme 
ca 
Fed 


" 
5 


Be 
= 


* 
bond 
= 


mene 
-~s 


eS 
=e 





yore — 


f 
| * tered 
| ’ Meme headiv -lstg.4-414-5's. 996 
« registered 
» St. Louis div. Ist g, 4’s. 
registered.. 
Alabama ‘Central, Fst 6’s. 
Atlantic & Danville lst g. 4s 
« 2d mtg 1948 
Atlantic & Yadkin, Ist gtd g 48.1949 
Col. & Greenville, Ist 5=6's 1916 
East Tenn., Va. & Ga. div. @.5’s.1980 
. con. 1st g5’s 1956 
| . ecw ew gts. 


’ 

Ga. Pacific ¥. 4 £ 
Knoxville & Ohio, met... 

Rich. & Danville, con. g 6’s. 

deb. 5’s stam 

Rich. & Mecklenburg Ist g. 

South Caro’a & Ga. Ist g. Bs. 

Vir. eee ——" none ser. A 6's, .1906 


BR EGUpoGeKaKcoReae 


| 99% Aug.31,°05 | 


| ii8 June2v,’05 
9814 Mar. 8,705 | 
9046 Dec. 6,°U4 


~ 


- 
- 


_ 
po gor 
_ 
= 


E 


S85 BSe2 


SS eee 


=~ 


| idi% July 5,05 
| 12634 June 6,705 | 
11894 July 24. °05 | 


eS 


: 


5 


E 


. 





Be 


85 
3 BEE 


: 
g 


. i é iis May 31,’05 
Virginia Midland gen. 5's 2,392,000 | 114% Aug.20,°05 | 
’ gen.5’s. gtd. stamped .1926 | 114% June20,’05 
| 9734 May 15, 05 | 
1/115 July 14,°05 
| 117 July 25, 19° | 
| 100 Nov.22.704 
111% Apr. 20,°05 
| 12234 July 25,°05 
1100 Aug.25,’05 


11886 Suiy 38.04 ie 

124 Aug,28,’05 1a | 
-| 98 Aug.28.05 

106% Aug. 4.°05 108% 10036 


106% Nov. 7,’04 

11634 June28,’04; .... 

jt May 381,°04| .... .... 

10734 Aug. 7,05 | 19734 107% 6,000 
9734 Aug.15,’05 | 9734 9734 5,000 


lw.o O. & W. 1st cy. gtd. 4’s 
|W. Nor. C. 1st con. g 6’s.. 
Spokane Falls & North Ast g. 6’s..1989 
Staten Isl].Ry.N.Y.1stgtd.g.444’s.1943 
Ter. R. R. Assn. St. Louis 1g 444’s.1939 
. Ist oe. g. > ~T 1944 | 
- gn. refdg.sg g.4’s 
. “ registered. ipo 
St. L. Mers. bdg. Ter. gtd g.5’s. 
Tex. & Pacific, Ist gold 5’s 
» 2d gold income, 5’s...... 
" La. Div.B.L. 1st @.5’s... 
| Weatherford Mine ~~ & 
| Nwn. Ry. Ist gtd. 5 
Toledo & Ohio Cent. Ist. g 5’s. 
i . Ist M. g 5’s West. div. ..1935 


325 


'- 


pp 
@ 
SE28 








E 
ss 


' 
8 


3555 


EE: 
EEE 


BS=: 


- 





. gen. g. 5’s. 1935 
. Kanaw & M. ist g. g. 4’s.1990 


+ 





BOND SALES. 467 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale. price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the ‘month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


LAST SALE. AUGUST SALES. 
NAME. Prineipat | Amount. |int’st etcetera 
Due. Paid. price. Date. High. Low.| Total. 











Toledo, Posete & WwW. - g Nee e4 “nee 
ol. St.L.& Wn. prior lien g 8. | [ 
* » registered 9,000,000 5 

' fifty years g. 4’s 

. registered. 

Toronto, Hamilton& Buff Ist g 43.1946 | 3,280,000 
Ulster & Delaware Ist c. g 5’s....1928 2,000,000 
Ist ref. ©. 4°S......20000+ 1952 700,000 


t 100,000,000 


° ; ¥. 
. registered f 20,634,000 
| Oreg. R. R. & Nav.Co.con. g4’s. 1946 21,482,000 
| Oreg. Short Line Ry. Ist g. 6’s.1922 14,931,000 
7} * Istcon.g. A ep aseoraeas 12,328,000 
gtd. refunding g. 4’s..1929 | | 4- 
‘ , registered.... 45,000,000 
| Utah & Northern Ist 7’s........1908 4,993,000 
( ’ g. 5’s Fs 1,802,000 
Vandalia R. R. con, g. 4'8........ 55 Lo» 
registered 7,000,000 
Virginia & S’ western Ist gtd. 5’s..2003 2,000,000 


Wabash R.R. Co., Ist gold 5’s....1939 33,011,000 
2d mortgage gold 5’s. ..1989 14,000, 
deben. mtg series A...1980 8,500, 
series B 1989 | 26,500, 
first lien eqpt. fd.g. 5’s.1921 2,600,000 
Ist lien 50 yr.g.term4’s. 1454 | 715, 
lst g.5’s Det.& Chi.ex..1940 | 
Des Moines div. 1st g.4s.1939 | 
Omaha div. 1st g. 34s..1941 | 
| ” Tol. &Chic.div.1stg.4’s.1941 
| St.L..K.C.& N.St. Chas. B.1st6’s1908 
Wabash Pitts Terml Ry Istg.4’s.1954 | 
. I na rdicracdcwenes .- 1954 
Western Maryland Ist 4’s 1952 | 
Western N.Y. & Penn. Ist g. 5’s. .1987 
* gen g.3-4’s 1943 | 


93 Aug. 8,°05 93 93 | 5,000 
92 Aug.17,°05 92 91% 25,000 
3634 
98 July 10,05 .... 
11054 Junel6,’05_—i«x . . 
9514 Jan. 13,°05 i... 
1064 Aug.30,°05 106% 
10534 July 10,°05 —.... 
134% Auyg.31,'05 13736 
13734 Apr. 15,05 _.... 
10384 Aug.30,'05 10334 
12444 Aug.30,°05 12414 
11734 Aug.31,’05 11734 
97 =Aug.31/05 973, 9654 


CarPozzanourcou 


Dec. 30,03 
ies ree 
10334 Aug. 9,°05 10334 10334 | 


112% July 24,°05 


118 Aug.31,’05 11834 118 47,000 
107% Aug.31,°05 107% 107 24,000 
TD OR Be ccce suse 

72% Aug.29,°05 7354 973,000 
103. Aug. 7,°05 103 1,000 
92 Apr.17,05' .... ‘. 

ltl Aug. 4,°05 

97 Nov.16,’04 

88 Apr. 6,°05 

97 May 27,°05 

10944 Mar. 13,'03 

90% Aug.31,°05 

38 Aug.30,°05 

894 Aug.31,’05 

119% June 9,'05 

99 =Aug.30,"05 

40 Mar.21,’01 

110 Aug, 3,°05 

11434 Mar. 28,’05 

114% May 27,°05 

114. June23,’05 

111% Aug.15,’05 6 5,000 
9344 Aug.28,’Ch 137,000 
94% Aug.31,’05 322,000 


see eeeee 


eh he iebeeek helt oo hed a ee oe 


oe 


358 


_ 
z 


SS gogerege 
SRERES 


= 





CHOC TOmoOnaannauarsa 


Reus 


° 
S 


Hana raou: 


© = INC, B'S... 943 
West Va.Cent’! & Pitts. 1st g. 6’s.1911 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Ist g. 5’s.1926 

. Wheeling div. lst g. 5’s.1928 
+ exten. and imp. g. 5’s...1980 | 
- 20 year eqptmt s.f.g.5’s.1922 
Wheel. & L. E. RR. lst con. g. 4’s..1949 | 
Wisconsin Cen. R’y Ist gen. g. 48.1949 | 
{ Mil. & L, Winnebago Ist 6’s 1912 | 

STREET RAILWAY BONDS. 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit g. 5’s...1945 6,625,000 | 
f , y ) 2 

f Ist ref. conv. g. 4’s....2002 | } 17,000,000 


no 

Ys 

23 
S 
Ta 
? aa ae 


= 


) pSoo=8N 
B £ 
SESSSESSSESESESEE 


lel tele kel hel tol Se tt 


= 
s 
iJ 
oc 
= 
& & ge & & Be & we 


~ 
= 


Bs 
= 


110% Aug.23,°05 109% 3,000 
9234 Aug.31,°U5 8814 1,947,000 


1088 May 17,05 
106 Feb. 9,05 


| . os registered 
| ’ City R. R. 1st c.5’s 1916, 1941 4,373,000 eens eses 
* Qu.Co, & 8. ¢.4d.g.5's.1941| 2,255,000 shin 
{ «# Union Blev. Ist. ¢.4-58.1950 |  16,c00,000 109} Aug.30,°05 108% 
_* stamped guaranteed re 10034 July 15,°03 Rie 
| Kings Co. Elev. R. R. Ist g. 4’s.1949|)  » 000.000 June2z,"05| .... .... 
_ * stamped guaranteed Por: M <Aug.23.°05 91% 
| Nassau Electric R. R. gtd. g. 4’s.1951 10,474,000 | J 3 8934 Aug.30,’05 a 
City & Sub. R’y, Balt. Ist g. 5’s...1922 2,430,000 10534 A pr. 17,95 
Conn.Ry.& Lightg Ist&rfg.g414's.1951 |) 10.913,000 101% Julv 26,05 eee 
stamped guaranteed ,— 102% Aug.18,’05 10216 
Denver Con. T’way Co. Ist g.5’s. 1933 730,000 974% Junel3,19” ne 
§ Denver T’way Co. con. g. 6’s....1910 1,219,009 
| Metropol’n Rv Co, Ist g. @. 6’s. 1911 913,00 
Detroit United Ry Ist c. g. 44%4’s...1932 3,450,000 
Grand Rapids Ry Ist g@. 5’s........ 1916 2,750,000 
Havana Elec. Ry. con. g. 5s.....1952 6,957,000 
Louisville Railw’y Co. Ist c. x.5’s, 1930 4,600,000 
Market St. Cable Railway Ist 6’s, 1913 3,000,000 | 
Metro, St, Ry N.Y.g. col. tr.g.5’s.1997 | 12,500,000 
Be Pome |, REPS. 2002 15,134,000 
way &7th ave. Ist con. g.5’s, 19438.) » 
| © registered tte f 7,860,000 


& & & & & & 
rAZauaad 


9414 
944% Aug.21. 41g 94 
109 Mar. 19, eens: 30 Ms 
i15 is” 115° 
9134 Aug.31,°05 6 91 


11634 July 21,°05 
119% Dec. 3,19" 


& & ge & & & & & & oe & w 


Se ee a 
OVOmPuarPogque 





468 THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date: highest and lowest prices and tota! sales 
for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





™ ; - LAsT SALE. Aveu ST SALES, 
NAME, Principal Amount. Int'st isms 
Due. Paid.) price, Date. |High. Low. Tot 


Columb.& 9th ave.1st gtd g5’s, 1993 1 
. 5s registered. ( 3,000,000 
1 exave ‘av Fer 3 
Thi : 1A rere ist td.g.4’s..200( : ee 
ird Ave st c.gtd.g.4’s..2000 on 
| " registered f 36,943,000 
| Third a x?! apt eee + _— 5,000,000 
Met. West Side Elev.Chic. lstg. 78.19% P 
” registered f 9,808,000 
Mil. Elec. R.&Light con.30yr.g.5's.1926 6,500,000 
Minn. ~ R’y (M. L. & M.) Ist 
con. £ 1919 4,050,000 
St.Jos. Ry. Lig’t, Heat&P.1stg.5’s. 1937 3,763,000 
St. Paul City Ry. Cable con.g.5’s. 1937 2,480,000 
' gtd. gold 5’s 1937 1,138,000 
Undergr’d Elec.Rys.of London Ltd, | | 
5% profit sharing notes 1968 series A 
” series B | } 16,550,000 | 
” series C | | 
series D | } 
Union Elevated “c hic.) Ist g.5’s. 1945 4,387,000 
United Railways of St. L.1st g.4’s.1934 28,292,000 
United R. R. of San Fr. s. fd. 4’s.. .1927 20,000,000 
West Chic. St. 40 yr. Ist cur. 5's. 1928 3,969,000 
. 40 years con. g. 5’s 1936 6,031,000 


MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 





July 14,°05 


RREE 


a Cot 


1184 Apr. 2 
10434 Mar. 2 


Zu Prruwunoon 


etal yy 


CH Sy Sf 
cy BP RP OP Be Be Be ee BP Be oe Be 


_ 
o 


110 July, 8°04 
112. Nov.28,’99 
9834 Aug.30,°05 


2 
oeoa 


10634 July 13,°05 
87% Auy.23,’05 
90% AU.22,705 


Pt eo 
& & & & BR & & & & we 
Z2ouco0u 


Dec. 28,°97 





106 =Aug.30,°05 | 106 = 105 
oS . ae 
Aug.14,°05 | 45 45 
ca | eee 
Aug.30,'05 | 75 75 


Jan, 19,94 

July 8,97 

Feb. 21,’02 | 

May 21,°04| .... ...- 
964% Aug.10,°05 | 9644 9614 


100°" 100° 


Adams Express Co. col. tr. g. 4’8.1948 12,000,000 
Am.Steamship Co.of W.Va.g.5’s 1920 5,062,000 
Bklyn. FerryCo.ofN. Y.1ste.g.5's.1948 6.500,000 
Chic. Junc, & St’k Y’ds col. g. 5’s.1915 10,000,000 
Der. Mac.& Ma, ld.gt.3}4’s sem.an.1911 1,655,000 
Hackensack Water Co. Ist 4's... .1952 3,000,000 
Hoboken Land & Imp. g. 1,440,000 
Madison Sq. Garden Ist g. 5's B 1,250,000 
ee ~~ &L. - gen. §. 4’s, 1940 1,300,000 

ewport ews ipbuildng & 

Dry Dock 5's............. 1800-199 ¢ | 24000,000 
N. Y. Dock Co, 50 yrs. Ist g. 4’s.. .1951 

” registered 

Provident L. Soc. of N.Y. g. 4’s..1921 
St.Joseph Stock Yards Ist g. 444’81930 
St. Louis Term!. Cupples Station. 

& Property Co. Ist g 444’s 5-20. .1917 
So. Y. Water Co. N. Y. con. g 6’s. 1923 
Spring Valley W. Wks, Ist 6’s....1906 

. 8. Mortgage and Trust Co. 

Real Estate Ist g col tr. bonds, 
{Series E ’ ERE 1907-1917 


aner aw ZAAZwOurAw 


1] 


112.) July 27,°04 
113% Dec. 18,19” 


RSS GOR oO RR ROP NTE 
we wee & ww ee eRe oe 


De 


100 Mar. 15,19” 
1903-1918 


at et tk te 
& fe RP Be oe 


Mi cannenscansates 1905-1920 
on kcacenncs sscsnemecares 


| 
| 


INDUSTRIAL AND MFG. BONDs. 


Am. Cotton Oil deb. ext. 44’s....1915 § 9814 Aug.28,’05 | 9834 
Am. Hide & Lea. Co. Ist s. f. 6’s...1919 99% Aug.31,’65 100144 
Am. Ice Securities Co. deb, g. 68.1925 oane SL Aug.30,.U5 | 813¢ 
pene cee c — = kena ; ensie 

m. Spiri gz. Co. Ist g. 6’ 75 7 101% Aug. 9,°05 | 101% 
Am.Thread Co.,1st coll.trust 4°s.1919 rd July 24,°05| .... 


Am. Tobacco Co. 40 yrs g, 6’s....1944 } 116% Aug.30,05 | 11654 
\ * registered. : 11534 Aug.17,°05 | 11554 
} ’ g. ees pease 1951 27 as Auug.81.705 | i6i6 
. " wisterec ug.2 75 
Barney & Smith Car Co. Ist g. 68,1942 1084 fem. 10,°04 _ 
Central Leather Co. 20 yr. g.5°s 1925 101% Aug.31,°05 | 102 
Consol, ——— 59 year g. 4’s.1951 J = Auw.30,°05 | 81 
” registere : Dec. 3,°04| .... 
Dis. re Cor. con, Ist Stig Aue. 31,°05 | 81% 
99 Jan. 17,°99| .... 
* non. conv. deb.5’s......1910 92 Feb. 23.704! 2!: 





BOND SALES. 4.9 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named, 


MISCELLANEOUS BONDS—Continueda. 


Principal 
Due. 


lnternat’] PaperCo. 1st con.g 6’s.1918 

,  con.conv.sinkgfundg5s1935 
Int. Steam Pump 10 year deb. 6’s.1913 
Knick’r’ker IceCo. (Chic) Ist g5’s. 1925 
Lack. Steel Co., Ist con. g. 5’s. ...1923 
Nat, Starch Mfg. Co., 1st g 6's. ..1920 
Nat. Starch. Co’s fd. deb. g. 5’s. .1925 
Standard Rope &Twine Ist g. 6’s.1946 


Standard Rope& Twine se. Ee,. FSP 


United Fruit Co., con. 5’s........ 

U.S. Env. Co, Ist sk. fd. g. 6’s...1918 
S. Leather Co. 6% g s.fd deb. .1915 
S. Reduction & Refin. Co. 6’s..1931 


U. 

U. 

U.S. Realty & Imp.con.deb.g.5's.1924 | 
0. ' 


8.SteelCorp.1J-60yr.g.sk.td5's 1963 
’ . . reg. 1963 
Va.Carol Chem. col.tr.s.fd.g.5’s. .1912 


BonDs OF COAL AND LRON Cos, 


Col. Fuel & Lron Co. g.s.fd.g 5’s,.1943 
conv. deb. g. 5's... . 1911 
® ” registered 
| Col. C’1& I’n Dev.Co. gtd g.5’s,.1909 
» Coupons off 
Colo, Fuel Co. gen. g.6’s...... .1919 
Grand Riv.C’!l & C’kelst g. 6’s.1919 
Col.I[nds.1st cv g&col tr gtdsser A1934 
” registered 
" Ist g & col tr gt 5s ser B.1934 
. » registered 
Continental Coal Ists, f. gtd. 5’s. .1952 
Jeff. & Clearf. Coal & Ir. 1st g. 5’s1#26 
_ 2d g. 5's 192 
Kan. & Hoe, Coal&Coke Ist g.5’s 1951 
Pleasant Valley Coal Ist g.s.f.58,1928 
Roch &Pitts.Cl&Ir.Co.pur my5’s.1946 
Sun, Creek Coal Ist sk. fund 6’s..1912 
Tenn. Coal, Iron & R.R. gen. 5’s..1951 
" Tenn, div. Ist g. 6's......1917 
” Birmingh. div. Istcon.6’s1917 
Cahaba Coal M. Co., Istgtd.g.6’s1922 
_De Bardeleben C&ICo.gtd.g.6’s1910 
Utah Fuel Co, Ist s. f. g. 5’s......1931 
Va. Iron, Coal & Coke, Ist g. 5’s.. .1949 


Gas & ELEcTrRIC LicuTt Co. Bonps. 


Atlanta Gas Light Co. Ist g. 5’s..1947 
B’klyn Union GasCo.1stcon 
Buffalo Gas Co. Ist g. 
Columbus Gas Co., Ist g.5’s......1932 
ConsolidatedGasCo.,con.deb.6’s. . 1909 
Detroit City Gas Co. g.5's....... 1923 
Detroit Gas Co. 1st con.g.5’s 1918 
Eq.G. L. Co.of N.Y. 1st. :on.g.5’s.1982 
Gas, & Elec.of Bergen Co, c.g.5s.1949 
Gen. Elec. Co. del. g. 34%’s ......1942 
Grand Rapids G. L. Co. Istg.5’s. 1915 
Hudson Co. Gas Co. Ist g. 5’s....1949 
Kansas City Mo. Gas Co. Ist g 5’s.1922 
Kings Co. Elec. L.& Power g. 8’s..193 
) _* purchase money 6’s....1997 
| Edison EL. BkIn Ist con.g.4’s.1939 
Lac, Gas L’t Co. of St. L. Ist g.5’s.1919 
. small bonds 
" refdg. & enten Ist @.5s,1934 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co. Ist 4’s. .1927 
Newark Cons, Gas, con. g.é .. 1948 


N.Y.GasEL.H&PColstcol tr g5’s.1948 
f « registered 

{,,". purchase mny col tr g4’s.1949 
| Edison El. Ilu, Ist conv. g.5’s.1910 
[ i. eee 1995 
N.Y.&Qus. Elec. Le.&P.1st.c.g.5°S1930 
N.Y.& RichmondGasCo.Istg. 5°s,1921 


' 


Amount. 


170,000,000 | 5 


6,500,000 


5,855,000 
1,710,000 


2,750,000 
1,588,000 
1,000,000 
8,000,000 
1,131,000 
1,064,000 

835,000 
3,474,000 
1,160,000 
3,603,000 

854,000 
2.716.500 

839,600 


1,215,000 
19,857,500 
5,603,000 
381,000 
3,500,000 
1,146,000 
2,049,400 
1,225,000 
10,290,000 


- 10,000,000 


| 
> 15,000,000 ; 


5,000,000 
7,000,000 
5,274,000 


20,927,000 
4,312,000 
2.156.000 
2,272,000 
1,000,000 





AUGUST SALES. 


Int’t LAST SALE. 


patd. | price. Date. High. Low. Total. 





108 Aug.21,'05| 108 108 1,000 
| 96 Aug.23,05/ 96 92%) 54,000 
1106 July Sh] ons. cece 
Cz. VY CO eae 
| 106446 Aug.19.05 107 106% 28,000 

87 Aug.19,°05 87 8516 8,060 
GB. July i) nce ose 
52% Aug.31,05 53% 50 120,000 
34% Aug.30,05 446 3 271,000 


oH pO 
& & BP gp gp Be & & 
PHU oOCaa p> | 


110% Aug. 4,°05 110% 110 13,000 
100% Aug.31,°05 10134 100 114,000 
100 Aug.31.°05 100% 6 39,000 
973g Aug.31,°05 98 5 12,294,000 
9734 Aug.31.°05 9754 31,000 
100% July 27,05 .... ee 


| 103% Aug.23,°05 103% 103% 
TO SU TEE cece ove 


~ 
a fF 


102% July 26,02 
72% Auyw.31,"05 


1075 Lec. 12,’04 
105% Oct. 10,°98 
10246 Oct. 27,03 
| 104% July 10,°05 
106% Feb. 27,°02 


105 =Aug.10,°05 5 105 1.000 
99 Aug.15,"05 9944 99 16,000 
112 Aug.16705 112 112 4.000 
11034 Aug.30.°05 { 11034 1,000 
102 Dec.28203 ee. eens 

10434 May 29,705 


tS hokel delet foie LLL) ae 
& ge & BP Be fe WB we > BB MR & 


90 


1145 Aug.23,'0 f 114 3,000 
76% Aug.31,°05 764% 72%) 166,000 
TR GT, occ sees | <<cieesas 
172% Aug.30,’05 i; 172% 144,000 
100% July 28,°05 
105 June 2,°03 
10214 Nov. 5,04 
67 Oct. 2,701 
91 = June2?,°05 
10734 Dec. 17,°04 
199% Feb. 10°05 
100 May 5,°05 


el dt teh hed oe eo) 
BB Be Be Ge & & & ee & be om we oe we 


944% Apr. 28,°05 
10734 Aug, 2,°05 
105% May 20,05 
9254 Aug. 8°05 
9044 July 30,°04 


110) Aug.15.°05 110 

110144 Dec ae 

92 Aug "0! 91 106,000 
15K Aug.23.05 105% 1,000 
11914 Apr. 19.°05 ; 

106 May 31,°05 

103° May 22,°05 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
NotTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


MISCELLANEOUS BONDS—Continued. 





LAST SALE. AUGUST SALES, 





orien Amount. ‘a.| —_———|- 
‘ "| Price. _ Date. High Low. 
| 105% May 10,05| .... .... 
124 July 12,705 saint. east 
| 109 Aug.24,°05| 109 108% 

| i668, Aug. 2,505 | 10884 10854 
| 109 May 25,705 en sees 
104% J anew 05 





Paterson&Pas. G.&E. con.g.5’s. .1949 
{ Peo. Gas & C.C.1st con. g 6’s...1943 
| . refunding g. 5’s 1947 

. refuding ‘cnistered. 
Chic.Gas Lt&Coke Ist gtd g. ‘5°s.1987 
Con. Gas Co.Chic, Ist gtd.g.5’s. 1936 
Mutual FuelGasCo.Istgtd.g.5’s.1947 

. registered 

[te ay Lighting Co. Ist g.5’s..1951 

nton Gas & Electric lst g. 5’s.1949 
Utica Elec. L. & P. 1st s. f'd g.5’s.1950 
Westchester Lighting Co. g.5’s.1950 


TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE Co. 
BONDS. 
Am.Teleph.&Teleg.coll.trust.4’s.1929 
Commercial Cable Co. Ist g. 4’s.2397. 

. registered 
Total amount of lien, $20,000,000. 
Metrop. = wb maak ist s’k f’d g.5’s, 1918 


PS) 

§ 
o 
= 
= 


p 


< 


. 
- 


- Z5 
ge 6 5 





ESSER EPR 
& & & oo ow & 


Brrr: pe 
2332: | 

t—) 

325 
oy 

& ge op & 


118. Jan. 31,°05 





WG | cxces: tance: | vescrecs 
98 Aug, 7,05 5,000 
100% Oct. 3,19" ie dee | saeinees 


10944 May 18,’05 


10594 July 2,°08| .... .... 

ie tue ti 
4 Aug. 

110% Mar.2504| .... .... 

1038. July26,°04 | 


Western Union col. tr. body -5's.. 1988 
* fundg & realestate g.444¢’s.1 

Mutual Union Tel. s. fd. 6’s... Btst 

Northern Tel. Co. gtd fd.4}4’s. .1934 


“ZECEEE CO 
Peer eee we & 
aAZ“zuezyz~y aan 








UNITED STATES, STATE AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 








NAME Principal Int’st | YEAR 1905. | AUGUST SALES. 
Due. | Amount. Paid. | —_ 
| High. Low. | High. Low.| Total, 








United States con. 2’s registered.. 4 
’ con. 2’s coupon 

con. 2’s reg. small bonds.. 1900 in | 
con. 2’s —— small bds.1930 
3's soqemees 
3’s cou 
3’s sma Ybonds reg.. 
3’s small — coupon "1908-18 J 
4’s — ee 1907 
4’s cou 1 
4’s re peered. 
4’s coupon.... 
District of Columbia 3-85’s 

” small bonds 


regis 
Philippine Islands land pur. 4’s,..1914-34 
” public works & imp. reg. '4°8,1935 


104% 108% | 
10556 10446 
10434 10496 


108% 1037 

i i “ iia 

105% ee | 10414 104% 

13380 . A 18884 138% 3 000 


se see Seeeeee 
rrOLLLOOLLO 
RRB B Baas 
O° 


gy 
© wwe ~OO 


Sp pp? 


c*) 
z 
4 





STATE SECURITIES. I | 
Alabama Class A 4and 5 : | 859, 101% 101% 
‘ a a eo eens 
* Class C 4’s 
” currency funding 4’s 


District of Columbia. See U. 8S. Gov. 
Louisiana new cca: re 191 


N orth Carolina con, 4’s 
6's 


special tax Class i 
Class 2 


BB ee we we Ree oe 
COOCCHONOKE & 
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UNITED STATES, STATE AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES—Continued. 


ee | | Avausr SALES. — 
NAME. Principal Amount. Int’st Yuar 1906. ~ wt oh eae 
ius. oa. |High. Low. High. Low., Total. 


to Western N.C. R.... | 
Western R.R.... 
Wil. C. & Ru. R.. me 
" Western & Tar. R...... | 
South Carolina 434’s 20-40........ +000 1988 | 
So. Carl. 6’sact.Mch. 23, 1869, non-fde. 1888 | 
Tennessee new settlement 3’s 1913 
’ registered ee 
’ small bond.... 
, redemption 4’s... .1907 | 
, | ee meneaasaetion 1913 
’ penitentiary 414’s.........1912 | 
Virginia fund debt 2-3’s of 1991 | 
" registered 


“> pre 
RO & & & 
“oooo 





05 
5 


> Upp puae: arp! 
> & & Bm & Be ww 
> HUOOOUae 


. 


' 6’s deferred cts. 
, » Brown Bros. & Co. ctfs. t 
® of deposit. Issue of 1871.....5 | 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany, 
bond loan 3)4’s series1......1901 
Four marks are equal to one dollar. 
Imperial Japanese Gov. 6% ster loan.1911 A&O 103% 94% 
" * second series...... mae A&o 101 98% 
Imperial Russian Gov. State 4% Rente.... owns” sees 
Two rubles are equal to one dollar. 
Quebec 5’s 908 iy Csaiacal 
Republic of Cuba g. 5’s extern debt.1904 108% 10344 
" registered....... pacnnenwneies ae a wa 
U.S. of Mexico External Gold Loan of 
1899 sinking fund 5’s | 
Regular delivery in denominations of | } 
£100 and £200 | | 





101% 99% 


Smal] bonds denominations of £20 | 
Large bonds den’tions of £500 and £1,000. 
| 


U.S. of Mex. 45 gold debt 1904 ser.A..1954 9 92 
’ ’ ’ ser. B..1954 sna. atest 





Organization of National Banks.—At the end of August there were in 
existence 5,807 National banks with authorized capital stock of $808,561,075 
and with outstanding circulation secured by bonds and by lawful money of 
$512,220, 367. Associations to the number of 44, with capital of $2,985,000, 
were organized during August, but as a result of liquidations the net in- 
crease in number of banks was but 35 and in capital stock of $938,200. Dur- 
ing the month, however, the outstanding circulation increased $8,248,972. 

Since August 31, 1904, the number of National banks has increased to the 
extent of 376. Capital stock increased to the amount of $31,499,740, and 
outstanding circulation to the extent of $59,703,594. 

In consequence of the legislation of March 14, 1900, under authority of 
which National banks with minimum capital stock of $25,000 may be or- 
ganized, the semi-annual tax on circulation secured by consols of 1930 re- 
duced from one-half to one-fourth of one per cent., and the issue of circu- 
lation authorized to the extent of bonds deposited, there has been a net in- 
crease in number of National banks since the date of the act in question of 
2,190, and in capital stock of $192,252,980. During this period the outstand- 
ing circulation has more than doubled, the increase being from $254,402,730 
to $512,220,367, an increase of $257,817,637. 

During the existence of the National banking system 7,895 associations 
have been chartered, and in the period beginning March 14, 1900, and ter- 
minating August 31, 1905, the number organized was 2,631, approximately 
one-third of the total number of National banks which have been organized 
during the existence of the system. The number of associations chartered 
under authority of the act of March 14, 1900, is 1,705, with capital stock of 
$44,490,000, the average capital being approximately $26,000, and during the 
Same period 926 banks, with capital of $50,000 or over, were chartered, the 
total capitalization being $110,492,800, the average being nearly $120,000. Of 
the total number of banks organized since March 14, 1900, 1,459, with capi- 
tal of $77,104,000, were banks of primary organization; 981, with capital of 
$58,359,000, reorganizations of incorporated and private banks, and 291, with 
capital of $19,519,800, conversions of State banks. 





BANKERS’ OBITUARY RECORD. 


Allen.— William H. Allen, President of the Franklin Savings Institution, 
Greenfield, Mass., died August 8. He had been connected with the bank fo 
half a century, most of the time as Treasurer or President, and left a record 
of faithful service. 


Bridges.—M. D. Bridges, Vice-President of the Central National Bank 
Greencastle, Ind., since 1893, died August 15. 


Burt.—Orville D. Burt, President of the State Bank, Kansas City, Kas., died 
August 31. He was born in Massachusetts in 1841, and in 1866 located at 
Kansas City, Kas. 

Chase.—Jason DeWitt Clinton Chase, Vice-President of the First Nation 
Bank, Oswego, N. Y., died August 23, aged seventy-two years. 

_ Day.—Wilbur F. Day, President of the National New Haven (Ct.) Ban 
died September 2, aged sixty-eight years. He entered the bank as a clerk 
the age of nineteen, and became President at thirty-one. 

Dunkel. -Hiram Dunkel, Cashier of the Farmers’ National Bank, Watso: 
town, Pa., died August 30, aged sixty-eight years. 


Hicks.—Dr. J. Y. Hicks, senior member of the banking firm of W. L. Toole 
& Co., Moulton, Tex., died August 23. 

Hutchins.—Frank D. Hutchins, Cashier of the Lancaster (N. H.) Nation 
Bank, Treasurer of the Siwooganock Guaranty Savings Bank, and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Northern Bankers’ Association, died August 5. He was born : 
Putney, Vt., January 11, 1850. 


Johnson.—Allen N. Johnson, Vice-President of the Union Trust Co., Littl 
Rock, Ark., died August 26. 


Jacobsen. William Jacobsen, President of the First National Ban! 
Luverne, Minn., died August 23, aged sixty years. 

Lamson.—F. S. Lamson, Manager of the Bedford, Ohio, branch of th: 
Cleveland Trust Co., died July 6. 

Marvin.—Hon. Francis Marvin, Vice-President of the National Bank of Po 
Jervis, N. Y., and former member of Congress from the Seventeenth New York 
District, died August 10. He was born in New York city in 1828, and in 13t' 
removed to Port Jervis. 

Munn.—G. F. Munn, of the banking firm of G. F. Munn & Son, Portage, Oh 
died August 11, aged sixty-nine years. 

Patterson.— William Patterson, President of the National Bank of Lawren: 
County, New Castle, Pa., died August 30, aged eighty-one years. 

Rorick.— Elias B. Rorick, President of the First National Bank, Moren 
Mich., died August 26. He was born in Steuben county, N. Y., in 1831. 


Seeley.— William E. Seeley, President of the First National Bank, Bridge- 
port, Ct., and former State Comptroller, died August 25. 


Thomas.—Hugh M. Thomas, Vice-President of the Long Island City (N. Y.) 
Savings Bank, died August 24, aged seventy-six years. 


Turner.—J. N. Turner, Cashier of the Bank of Campbellsville, Ky., di 
August 22, aged sixty-seven years. 


Two KINps or Tuirst.—The great hope of Japan lies in the determina- 
tion to educate her lower classes. When, a few years ago, some Japanese 
warships were in Sydney, what was the most remarkable feature concern- 
ing the men by whom they were manned? The fact that they passed all 
the drinking saloons and thronged the libraries and bookstalls. What mad 
this remarkable was the very saddening fact that the men of the Europeat 
and American navies usually pass the libraries and bookstalls, but crowd 
the drinking saloons. Now, other things equal, the general tendency is for 
the drinker to become, sooner or later, the servant of the sober man, And 
this principle will hold good all the more if to the quality of sobriety be 
added the desire to learn. With one nation thirsting for knowledge, and 
another thirsting for drink and pleasure generally, it needs no prophet to 
name the winner.—The Review, Sydney, Australia. 





